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Preface 


A FTEIR commerce, industry. Foreign commerce, the keynote 

/\ of early American economic development and thought, 
/ A gave place to industrial expansion in the period ushered in 
by the Qvil War. The first two volumes of The Economic Mind in 
American Civilization, which traced the years from 1606 to 1865, 
were focused on the spirit of foreign commerce, for this brought 
the treasure, the goods, and the profits— the visible signs of the im- 
portance of a nation in the world. Agriculture, domestic industry, 
and internal commerce were all directed toward the expansion of 
foreign trade. 

America had inherited from Europe a hierarchic, ordered social 
organism. The merchant— cosmopolitan, agile and sophisticated— 
could manage in such a society rather comfortably. But the free 
functioning of commerce was inherently opposed to the principles 
of arbitrary rule and political privilege manifested by such a society; 
and the struggle opened the way for the infiltration of democratic 
ideals. The very growth of democracy, as symbolized in the names 
of Jefferson and Jackson, was involved in the contest. 

Between the Revolutionary War and the Civil War “aristocratic,” 
or “monopolistic,” law-created privileges were gradually diminished 
and eliminated. Enlightened opinion maintained that a government 
widi too great powers created sinecures and parasites: such had been 
the historic experience. Liberal-minded men were concerned with 
restraining the growth of government in order to enlarge economic 
opportunity. Laissez faire and the aspirations of the common man 
merged in the conflict against aristocratic tradition. The liberals 
were, therefore, not and-capitalisdc, but rather anti-“feudal.” They 
knew, of course, that tmrestrained individualism was not always de- 
sirable, but they firmly believed that any evil effects wotfld be 
checked by the enterprising individuals in the great rivalry of wealth- 
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seeking. Though there were certain exceptions, the domestic econ- 
omy did not appear to require much overseeing. 

The period after the Qvil War maintained a good deal of con- 
tinuity with earlier economic concerns, but these were subject to 
fresh emphases. The money problem remained prominent, although 
the issues and parties were not precisely the same. The elimination 
of depression and unemplotment and the proper methods of run- 
ning the money economy were the subject of much controversy in 
the business community'. That the farmers and, to a lesser extent, 
labor groups were also interested in these controversies there is no 
question, but there is little to mdicate that they supplied much of the 
leadership. 

In matters other than currency and the tariff, the age was indeed 
new. All too rapidly a vast domestic economy rose and proliferated. 
The growth of large business units w’as accompanied by ‘fifing 
inequality of wealth, and a large and permanent wage-earner class 
developed. This had not been foreseen by liberal opinion, and even 
conservative economists had thought that the United States might 
escape the sight of great wealth for the few alongside poverty 
for a goodly number. It was believed that a rough equalitt' would 
generally prevail. Now some writers began to argue that great 
wealth would stimulate the rise of a leisure class, which would im- 
part culture and taste to the lower classes— a European rather tbaii 
a native tradition. 

As these new economic problems grew to threatening propor- 
tions, the practice of going to the government for help was revived 
and intensified. From a substantial part of the business community, 
as wcU as from farmers and laborers, came demands for “cheap” 
money. Small business wished the government to curb large business, 
and many interests clamored for high tariffs. Shippers asked the gov- 
ernment to prevent the e.xtortions and inequities of the railroads. 
Labor organizations demanded that the government limit immigra- 
tion, legalize the eight-hour day, and establish bureaus of labor. 
Farmers asked for agricultural education, for experimental stadoos, 
for the elimination of compedng imports; some bankers veamed for a 
more adequate central banking ss stem. And the underlying humani- 
tarian spirit was irked by child labor and pressed for protecdon of 
women in industry. Each of these groups was not wholly homo- 
geneous within itself. This was pardcularly true of die business 
communirv', where interests often conjfliaed. And always dicrc was 
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the traditional feeling that State power was by nature mechanical 
and despotic in tendency and could not achieve that moral regen- 
eration of man so essential to the efficient, harmomous working and 

progress of societv". , 

The gro\4^ of governmental controls was tortuous and gradual. 

Only in times of stress -was the increase in the number of restraints 
noticeable; and at no time could the process be said to be going 
fast; caution was always the keynote, with England rather than the 
so-<^ed “bureaucratic” countries on the continent of Europe as 
the model of action. New bureaus and offices were regarded askance. 
The government was hesitant and groping. Only as knowledge 
increased and as means of action became more adequate did gov- 
ernment gain confidence. With the support of public opinion, govern- 
ment found it possible to moderate the excesses of individualism in 
one area after another. Evdls which had been considered inevitable 
came increasingly to be regarded as subject to positive remedies. 
In our own century government became readier to confront the 
problems of depression and unemplovTnent, responding in no mean 
measure to the advice and demands of reformers. 

These reformers were a miscellaneous lot— railroad regulators, 
anti-monopolists, conservationists, tax reformers, monetary reformers, 
anti-tariff agitators, Christian Socialists, bank critics, labor leaders, 
agrarian crusaders, and some economists. They did not belong to 
the same class or have similar aims. Many were concerned with re- 
form in only one particular field, ignoring the need in other areas. 
Now and then large groups of otheru’ise unrelated interests joined 
together to achieve a common end. However, a number of reformers 
were active on a variety of fronts, recalling the old conception that 
a country comprised a variety of interests, each of which was en- 
titled to consideration in achieving a balance. And even in these 
cases reform was essentially empiric and flexible rather than tightly 
S3;^ematic, moderate rather than radical 
The earlier period had witnessed a number of radical movements 
aimed at demolishing and reconstructing society. Young America 
had offered the greatest opportunity for experimentation. Colonies 
of many hues were tried out— Ou^enite, Fourierite, and anarchistic, 
let alone the many strictly religious ones. These idealistic communi- 
ties were escapes from society, and yet their essentially sanguine 
promoters hoped that the colonies would provide an example for 
the reconstruction of society. Their relatively brief existences hardly 
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affeaed the course of events; but the Uterati^e they produced cot- 
tained some of the most indshre and passionate critiques of the 

money economy. . • j. r • 

In \hc post-Qvil War period radicalism merged with reformism, 

particularly widi respea to the growing labor movemenL Many 
clergymen became more articulate in proposing social measures 
AnoAer feature was the gradual loss of interest in communiu" expen- 
ments. At the start there was a strong infiltration of European cur- 
rents, notably that which is generally called .Marrian. Specific 
radical movements, however, attracted relatively few. The label 
“socialism" was itself a serious drawback. It was rather Henry 
George’s Progress and Poverty and Bellamy’s Looking Backnvtrd, 
the effects of which reached far beyond the United States, that gave 
a foundation to widespread native radicalism. But the atmosphere 
of America turned this radicalism into reform channels. By the tom 
of the century' the interest in sweeping social reconstruction had ^ 
dined. But rite various movements had highlighted e\ils and helped 
to infuse reform with a certain sharp eamesmess. 

In all this the economists of the United States played an active 
role. They w ere, by and large, bener trained than those in the pre- 
Gtil War period, md yet they remained fresh in their approach. A 
group of progressives 'in each new generation carried the ideas of 
Aeir predecessors a step forward, bearing witness to the need of 
change and adaptation in a dynamic economic order. They w'ere per- 
haps always a minority in the profession, but they deeply influenced 

the historv of .\merica. . . 

By the end of the period there was a definite rccogmnon of the 
importance of sophisticated, professional economic thought for the 
inteUigcnt operation of society . From the most specialized mvest^ 
tions k marginal analv'sis to the broadest study of busm^ cyde^ 
disinterested "inquiries 'elaborated the structure and funcoonm^f 
economic life, and new techniques of research were developed. The 
progress of his science endowed the economist with a greater objec- 
rivitv, though rimes of crisis, one must admit, put a great so^n on 
it. aJid he seemed to foUow blind “instinct.” Professionalism had its 
price, not the least of which was the deprecation and lessemng con- 
tribution of the brilliant and self-taught amateur. 

One enduring prcdUccrion, however, colored the thinking of many 
influential economists. While they realized that large umts Iwd the 
value of great material effidency, they felt that a scheme of smaU 
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units and dose personal relations was more deskable. The 
was how to attdn the benefits of large uni« without ^ 

^dal advantages of smaU ones. They quieted their 
sumine that l3ge-scale units would reach a pomt beyond which they 
would^prove inefficient. Although that point seemed always to re- 
cede they remained confident that an effective solution woffid be 
found. There was also an influential though dechnmg number of 
economists who considered the growth of combinations and monoi> 
olies as inevitable in the march of progress. These inen considered 
ffovemment control coercive, and they were among ffie most force- 
ful critics of “excesses of democracy.” They clamored for a stronger 
executive power at the expense of the legislative power for wMe 
they felt that the mass of men could not be traced with their poUti- 
cal destinies, they could manage their economic tasks without g(w- 
emment help. The community, however, detected in this philosophy 
a nostalgia for aristocracy, and economists began to regard mono|^ 
oly as too complex to be dismissed as inevitable by means of old 
abstractions. 


I have attempted in this book to catch the ideas that expressed the 
popular as well as the technical, the side currents as well as the donu- 
nant stream. The conservative tradition, the reform and liberal spirit, 
are examined. The germination, the slow growth, and the clash of 
ideas— diose which are now taken for granted and those which are 
still in controversy— are traced. The various economic ideas are pre- 
sented in their social setting; the meaning and evolution of im|>or- 
tant tiiinkers, whether professional economists or not, are clarified. 
The rise of new viewpoints both in theory and practice is portrayed. 
Passion and emotion played a role in economics alongside reason, and 
I have tried to look beyond the rhetoric to tiie positive and practical 
course of theory and policy. 

A considerable amount of personal correspondence has been used 
as well as public and private collections t^oughout the country, 
little-known published works, newspapers, and periodicals. Govern- 
ment documents, including hearings, have also been examined, and 
authors of anonymous works have in many cases been tracked 
down. 

A sequel volume will carry the story nearer to our own day, pos- 
sibly to the beginning of World War 11. 

This book is not clear of debt. A number of friends were of great 
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aid. practically and spiritually. A grant from the Council for Re- 
search in the Social Sciences of Columbia Universit)’ has made pos- 
sfcle the extensive research involved. Dr. Nathan SavitskT’s 
and exceptionally generous counsel sustained me in the effort to go 
on. In discussions with Professor Sidney Weintraub of St. John’s 
College many a knom- point became clearer. Several parts of this 
book have benefited from the shrewd reactions of my colleague 
Professor Caner Goodrich. Professor Solomon F. Bloom of Brook- 
Km College, with characteristic generosit\% helped clarify specific 
parts of the manuscript and draw together ‘the manifold threads. Mr. 
DeWitt Hardy aided in editing the final draft of the manuscript 
Mis .Mart Barnard laid aside her own W'ork to prepare the index. 
My wife, Sarah Sonin Dorfman. seconded me w ith effective collab- 
oration and unflagging confidence. 

It is a grief to me that as this volume went to pres mv revered 
teacher. Profesor Wesley C. .Mitchell passed away. His faidi, en- 
couragement. and guidance presided over my bbore for nearly a 
qiianer of a century. 

JOSEPH DORF.MAK 

Coltmbij Unversitj 

Novfmbn 
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The Era from 1865 to 1880 




CHAPTER I 


Old and New Economic Problems in America 

A FTER the GvU War America was faced with a variety of 
Zj^ serious economic problems. The victory of the North ^ 
saved the Union, but as soon as the fighting ended it be- 
came obvious that many of the old economic problems were stUl 
unsolved and that new ones had arisen. Economic thought con- 
tinued to be directed toward the tariff and currency and banking 
problems. New questions arose over the economic relocation of the 
Negro and the financing and control of the railroads. The real 
beginnings of the labor movement were under way, and it was 
essential that consideration be given to such matters as the eight- 
hour day and the rights of unions. Coloring many specific issues 
were die general problems of monopoly growth and the degree to 
which government should regulate business. 

PROBLEMS OF MONETARY AND FISCAL RECONSTRUCTION 

Before the war nadonal economic policies had followed die pat- 
terns set by Jefferson, Jackson, and “sound” laissez-faire doctrine. 
The pubUc debt had been small, the reladvely low government ex- 
penses met by dudes on imports, and the tariff steadily reduced, 
becoming less a “proteedve” and more a “revenue” tariff. Gold 
coins and silver dollars had been the only full legal tender. Al- 
diongh the state-chartered banks had issued notes, these had been 
ctMiverdble on demand into “hard” money. The state systems 
supervising banking had woiked fairiy satisfactorily, especially as 
the states passed more and more stringent reguladons and provided 
for qiede reserves and bond security for notes. 

During the war a nadonal banking system was established which 
it was hoped would replace die state banks. The h anks in the sys- 
ton were all privately owned but were subject to uniform regula- 
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tions laid down by the national government. The total amount of 
notes these banks could issue was limited to $500,000,000, and these 
were specifically secured by a deposit of government bonds. The 
notes of the state banks were being eliminated by a federal tax 
of 10 per cent on state issues. The most important financial change 
lay in the fact that currency was no longer on a specie basis. For 
the first time the government issued legal-tender inconvertible 
notes— the famous greenbacks— of which $431,000,000 were out- 
standing at the close of the war. 

The postwar situation was thus considerably changed. The public 
debt was increased enormously. Taxation was heav\% increased not 
only by a new high level in import duties, but also by a large variety 
of internal taxes and an income tax. 

Naturally these new developments gave rise to considerable con- 
troversy. For the most part the contestants were all within the busi- 
ness community. One of the most conservative was President 
Johnson’s Secretary of the Treasun', Hugh McCulloch, a former 
Indiana banker. He wanted a restoration of the pre-Civil War situa- 
tion, except for the retention of the national banking sj'stem which 
he had helped to establish. He considered it most important that the 
countn" return to specie payments, and he attributed much of the 
economic distress to the “plethora of paper money,” which caused 
diminished production. The “excessive” paper money, he said, by 
causing an unhealthy inflation, profited speculators and burdened 
the industrious, thus retarding business prosperity. He therefore 
recommended that the depreciated greenbacks be retired and specie 
pajments restored, even if this necessitated temporarily the sale of 
government bonds. At the same time he wanted the public debt re- 
duced in order to relieve the burden on industry, although this im- 
plied continued heavy taxation.^ * 

Edward Atkinson, an outstanding Boston journalist-economist, a 
prominent figure in insurance and textile circles, and an economic 
adviser to .McCulloch, agreed with him that the counay should re- 
turn to specie payments, but that government action should not 
prevent banks from suspending imder extraordinary circumstances. 
He felt that a suspension of specie pa>Tnents by banks, caused by 
overtrading, would cure itself, whereas a government suspension by 
law would arbitrarily hinder the operation of “natural latA'S.” ^ 

One Indiana banker pointed out that he and his fellow bankers 
• All bibliographic references will be found at die end of this volume. 
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cooH suppon McCulloch only with a 

mediate self-interest, an act which he personaUy was g ^ F ^ 

form He wrote, with an evident iromc meamng, P 

Ser he was n^ ready for resumption and never would be^ ^n- 
traction of the currency was somewhat like death, e sai . 

^cted it must come; it was inevitable, must P-cede P^— 
salvation and future happiness; yet no one w^ ready ^ « 
all hope was gone; then a few moments would be devoted to prepa 
ration^in real downright earnest. So with currency mflation, each 
man wanted one more year to profit on a high scale, and when that 

had passed, he would demand an extension.® , . u 

Some advocates of hard money wanted to go even further than 
McCulloch. An influential journalist, John Alexander FerrK of Cali- 
fornia, who described himself in the San Francisco city directones 
as a “political economist” and who had formerly been a banker in 
his native Vermont, demanded that the national banks is^e on y 
loo per cent gold notes. He maintained that pld-producing Cali- 
fornia had been hurt by the inconvertible national bank notes and 
the greenbacks, and that the issue of national bank notes without 
loo per cent gold-backing constituted usurpation of the govern- 
ment’s prerogative to coin money. In order to restore specie pay- 
ments throughout the country, he recommended that every state in 
the Union should, like California, pass a law providing that con- 
tracts specifying gold payments must be discharged in gold.^ 

J. N. Car’dozo, the eminent South Carolina economist and jour- 
nalist, also urged that the national banks be stripped of their note- 
issue power. He suggested that bank stockholders be subject to 
unlimited liability and that banks, like fire insurance companies, co- 


operate voluntarily under a general board. In this way they could 
arrange for uniform practices and help to prevent “those cycles of 
speculation at nearly regularly recurring periods . . . [which] almost 
led to despair of a remedy.” In addition, the currency needs of the 
countr\^ could most satisfactorily be met by establishing an inde- 
pendent government body to issue a limited amount of convertible 
currency backed by specie.® 

These same arguments were being used by paper-money advo- 
cates to support the proposition that greenbacks should be substi- 
tuted for national bank notes on the ground that the profits of paper 
issues, insofar as the country required them, should go to the whole 
people rather than to select individuals. Among the outstanding 
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spokesmen for the movement was the po^rM 
^ Chicago Tribune. This was met by such ardent hard-money ad- 
vocates as George Walker, student of economics^ practmo^ of 
banking, and former bank commissioner of Massachu^tts, wi* Ae 
argument that such a measure would op^te unjusdy 

areas, where the banks were dependent for a good share of 
their income upon note circulation. To hm the concenmuon 
business in the dries was one of the unhealthy signs of the day. New 
yS was already the money king of the Umon, and if such me^ 
ures were enacted, the metropoUtan despotism would know n 

“TLmplett oppoddon to hord mooey tt ore tho P^ lvann 
mdWel loT" Their denunds for m incoovetrible coir^^ 
and a high pro«cdre tarifi led the McOdloch group headed by 
Atkinson, to describe them as “entirely crazy’ on both subjects. 
Henr\^ C Carey, the Penns)dvania entrepreneur and economist, ex- 
pr^d Aeir vie;v most sucdnctly. His utteranc^ earned c^der- 
lh\c weight; even the Nation, bitterly oppo^ to his 
knowledaed at the rime of his death in 1879 that he was a ‘y^ter 

SiThadVobably had more influence on the economical op^on of 

^ ovL Lunm^men than aU other authors ^e^- J ^ ^ 
series of publi^letters in 1866 Carey 

pansion o^ the inconvertible currency should be Ae object of ^ 
ernment poMcv, since inconvertible curr^cj^ had ^ 

responsible for victory and prosperity. He claimed that on the we 
of Gvil War the country had been in the depths of a severe de- 
«^o^^use the specie in circulation, and the bank notes cori- 
^ mhlp into soede had been insufficient to conduct the country s 
domestic esc^ges- riiat the scarcity of circulating media had en- 
iS^^'^^SLrge such burdensome interest rates ^t enmr- 

capiul tasKud of tac.^ chu 
factories, rolling mills, and mines, had been compelled to 
^“p^oca^n: Shat *e depression had ended 

don been accelerated largely beanse the “l 

tional circulating medium “based entirely on the creffit of the gov 
e^enT^riie people, and not liable to mterference from 

on to say: •The power of ac^nlad^ 
ratio of the ramdity of circulation . . . because th grra 
rspidit^ the more complete is the economy of human force, the 
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greater the production, and the more complete ^e economy of in- 
Srest” In lus argument a fuU supply of the medium of circulation 
was as necessary as a proper supply of railroad cars and engmes, and 


” f ie floating deb, and the restrictions on nariond bank 
notes should be lifted. Although agreeing with the McCuUoch 
«Troup that an increased inconvertible currency would raise the go d 
premium, he thought this would help enterprisers, because the gold 

premium would act as a tariff barrier.® 

A “sufficient” amount of inconvertible currency was to Carey 
only one of the wo essentials for maintaining prosperity and ex- 
panding national wealth. The other was to retain, or, better still, to 
Lcreas?, the high GvU War tariff, since such a protective device, 
by bringmg producers and consumers together, would make for a 
rapid circidation of human services. To aid this he suggested that 
the tax s)^em be revised and that rates be reduced, since direct 
internal taxes on manufactures, notably on coal, iron, steel, textiles, 
and other products of large-scale enterprise, contributed to the “slug- 
gish circulation.” For the same reason the income tax should be 
eliminated. Such changes, he contended, would be most beneficial 
to the farmers and laborers. Freed from the income tax, the land- 
owner could more easily provide for roads and schools. Relieved of 
the burden of taxes on clothing, he could more readily supplement 
his agricultural equipment, which, in turn, would be cheaper as soon 
as the taxes on coal, iron, and all their products were removed. 

The revenue needed for current government expenses and for the 
interest on the public debt could be raised by the duties on foreign 
merchandise and by taxes on whisky, beer, and a few other com- 
modities. Relieved of the tax burden, production would increase so 
rapidly that the income from those few taxed articles w'ould pro- 
vide sufficient revenue to redeem completely the public debt. In 
Carey’s language: “A merely arithmetic^ increase in the rapidity of 
the societary circulation is followed by an almost geometrical one in 
die power to contribute to the support of government.” Even more, 
by following his policies the nation would acquire a tremendous 
gold hoard and control of world commerce. Instead of being bur- 
dened with foreign debts, he wrote, we “will have become lenders 
to the outside world, as Great Britain so long has been. Then, and 
not until then, shall we have attained a real independence.” 

Carey had a host of influential followers, ranging from the pub- 
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Usher of the respectable Bankers" Magazine, I. Smith Homans, Jr., 
to the powerful RepubUcan congressman from Pennsylvania, Wil- 
liam D. Kelley, who gloried in the nickname “Old Pig-Iron KeUey.” 
Kellev dedicated Speeches, Addresses and Letters (1872) to “The 
Great Master of Economic Science, the Profound Thinker, and the 
Careful Observer of Social Phenomena, My Venerable Fnend and 
Teacher, Hem^^ C. Carey.” Of the influential three-man Revenue 
Commission set up by Congress in the closing year of the war, the 
chairman, Stephen Colwell, a learned Philadelphia iro^a^^, phfl- 
anthropist, and banking authoring was a close fnend of Careys; 
and David A. Wells, a popular writer on Ae natural sciences and 
economics, considered himself Careys disciple. 1 n 

In special area reports of the Revenue Commission ^IweU sup- 
ported^ retention of the greenbacks and called for a high protective 
Liff, especially for large-scale manufactures, because through 
Aem, he felt, the greatest economic progress could be aclueved. 

He also suggested Aat while Congress was framing a samfactory 
tariff, a temporan^ measure be passed increasmg Ae tariff rates 50 
per cent on all goods except printing paper. This proposal and 
Colwell’s stand on greenbacks seemed so extreme to Ae Secret^ 
of Ae Treasur)' Aat he would not accept for officml pubhcation 
ColweU’s specific reports embodjnng Aese meases. 

The general report of Ae Revenue Com^ion avoided Ae^ 
ticklish ^matters but oAerwise recommended Carey’s schemes It 
stipulated wiA appropriate quotations from Car^s 
for Ae present no revenue be raised to redeem Ae pubhc ^^^t ^ 
Aat taxL on manufactures be abolished. As to Ae argument Aat 
Ae taxes should be retained because of Ae “enormous P™^® 
hive recently accrued to manufacturers,” Ae Common held ^t 

rioTeLbited in management. The Commis^on, however Ad 
Tommend Aat the inLme tax be 

comes over because such “discrimination 

^xS^a ta^ oI^Ae “result of successful industr>^ and business enter- 
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-Ite «at-rate income om tad *e support of ardent 

radeis, who wanted it to replace ^ ^ ^ country. 

Progressive taaanon ' j„ England. Horace Greeley, 

Ithough it tad coimd^lc^ff the 

he inauenml editor of the New ^ speculative econ- 

irMtessive laaation being a vo y voters to authorize 

J,- would induce a ”“nable profit.” » 

Meanwhile Wells, who in 1866 was appointed to the new 

of Soecial Commissioner of the Revenue, was shifting 
he stfll considered himself a disciple of 
'^y „ more along the lines of his Massachus^ 

S Atkinson, who, as has been said, was mteUectual 

mokesrnan for die “commercial interest” and for the “liberal wing 
of^ New England textile manufacturers. Atkinson opposed the 
tortL^toands of producers of raw material and o con 
struction materials needed in the production of te^es. He darned 
that the high tariff on such commodines as wool, iron, and ^eek 
together ^th the inconvertible currency, raised pnces to such an 
that textiles would lose their foreign njarkee and suffer a 
decline in the domestic markets. He considered himself a freetrader 
in the sense that he would be satisfied with a “revenue tariff of 25 
per cent, although if other interests were to get mcreases, this per- 
centage would have to be raised.^® 

^^ 3 :nlloch, guided by Atidnson, instructed Wells m 1866 to pre- 
pare a tariff report along moderate revenue lines.i* Wells’ report 
^tered around a discussion of the evils resulting from high prices, 
which, having risen more than 90 per cent over the ayerap of 185^ 
1862, exposed American products to severe competition m domestic 
and foreign markets. One cause of high prices he attributed to 
scarcity of labor. This deficiency could not be remedied by legisla- 
tion, he i^TOte, “unless by the enactment of measures to stimulate 
and facilitate immigratiori.” The evil, however, must in the course 
of time cure itself, and the process was under way, as could be seen 
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by the increasins supply of unskilled labor and tne increasing num- 
ber of labor-saving machines. 

He considered the inconvertible currency- another cause of 
tionai^- prices, which could be cured by contraction apphed as 
soon as compatible with the counm-'s industnal welfare and its 
pubUc oblisations. Of course, convertmg the greenbacks mto gov- 
ernment bonds would entaU hea%y interest payments, but the re- 
sulting steadv currency would compensate for this burden. 

Sdii another, and perhaps the most important, came ot e in- 
flation was the tax load; duties on raw materials must be reduced to 
the lowest point consistent ^t-ith the requirement ot revenue, so Aat 
manufacturers misht compete in domestic and foreign markets The 
existing tarilt ali^ost entirely dbregarded this pnnciple although 
ever\- civilized country- recognized it as wise commercial pohc\ and 
the essence of protection to manufactures.^* 

Congress, as might be expected, witnessed much contusion as each 
special'^interest sought high tariff rates for itself ^d oppose 
Sion for others, with the result that the proposed general legislation 
was defeated in the House in March of 1867. However on the last 
dav of the session Congress passed the most controversial portion of 
the bill the wool and woolens tariff. Surpnsmgh , e^ mge 
President lohnson to approve the measure He ,ustified this to 
\tkinson on the around that it would buy off som' o* proKt- 
iionist forces and'thus weaken the whole cause. He did this -n 
of his anger at New England congressmen tor supporong extreme 

PTJhf^^ot^ctirrforcef gained ground, so ^id th- of .;easv- 
monev." Congress had in iS66 partly acceded to .McCulloch s re- 
ques-t'for -contraction" bv ordering a gradual wlthd^a^^al of the 
areenbacks from circulation. But with a recession in the o 

which caused prices to fall, the pre^mre -g-^st co"^ 
non crrew to such an extent that nvo years later the "‘*dra 
were'stopped. Wells, in his annual report for 1867. averred that the 
chief im^diate cause for the fall in prices was not the con^cnon 
of the greenbacks but overproduction; that Congr^ over 

tempt to suspend or delay recover>- from abnormal - 

proLction bv further inflation of the currency, but should rem 

the taxes impeding production at current prices. redeem 

At the same time the government was being pressed to rede^ 
its bonds in the depreciated greenbacks. The proponents o 
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scheme claimed that although the 

be oaid in ffold, there was no such specification reg g P 

cTnluentlv the govemmeut could pay the pnncipal m 

»la^ mouV” -n* “I"!'*''- *7 f '''' 

„„n accept the greenbacks in payment for legal debm. 

The issue became especiaUy important m the ^lecaon ■ 

The Democratic Party, in its campaign platform, 
currency for the government and the people the laborer and th 
officeholder, the pensioner and the soldier, . . 

bondholder”; while the Republican Party demanded ffiat the bonds 
L paid in fuU in accord wdth the “spirit of the laws under which 
they were contracted. The RepubUcans had no mean advantage m 
the pubUc support of the British philosopher and economst Joto 
Stuart MiU. In the Nation, MiU protested against the deplor^le 
doctrines” expressed in the platform of the Democrauc Party. 1 he 
bonds paying interest in specie impUed payment of prmcipal m 
specie, he wrote, and this implication had enabled the government 
to obtain its loans at a low rate. These loans saved the country 
money, and now the Democrats would sacrifice the national honor 
as well as these savings.^ 

The Republican victory by no means ended controversy on the 
major issues of economic policy; in fact the Republicans themselves 
were split on most of them. On the tariff, however, the party 
definitely moved along Carey’s lines. And the moderate Wells, 
though an ardent Republican, was eliminated from government 
service by the simple expedient of permitting the act which created 
his office to lapse. This drift toward high tariffs reflected the thought 
of the country. Even in the South there was considerable interest in 
protectionism. The popular Reverend William W. Hicks, associate 
pastor of St. John’s Lutheran Church in Charleston, South Carolina, 
and editor of the influential XIX Century, devoted a public lecture 
in 1870 to proving that through protectionism the South would 
achieve equality with the New Elngland area, which, according to 
him, had for years been systematically robbing the South of the 
profits of her labor. New England was already fearful, he said, of 
the progress of Southern manufactures. And Hicks’s opponents, led 
by Cardozo, were for the most part only moderate tariff reformers.*^ 
Speaking broadly, the tariff issue in the country was no longer 
one of outright free trade versus protection, or, for that matter, of a 
tariff for revenue versus one for protection, but rather one of ex- 
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treme tariff protection versus tariff reform, or judicious 
tion. A protective tariff had come to suy, and free-traders 

K™mers had a good deal on their side, but 
entertained on other issues by prominent leaders, an 
tactics, did not help the cause. For instance, to the t^t *e 
movement toward free trade would result m a depression, Atkinson 
answered that a short period of hard times was m 
STd inevitable in Ler that the “abno^y high wag« of 
iLr brought about by the war, be reduced by building up 
pts of labor and thereby placing American mdustry on a prosper- 

"“nX^Silralteamstradon *e problem of money and ba,*. 

Wtadng as ever, condoned to center atonnd^ 
nwntacks The solndom offered were neither few nor 

immediate resumption. Cardozo, f ^ -jeg on wme “funda- 

70, wi* a “datgerons ritaUty” to “exploded 

mental P™^' J “pjia fmidamental principle, however, 

doctrmes on the currenev were too evident 

was that while the evik ° ^ resumption were among the 

to require commen^ the ^ branch of political economy, 

most insoluble of the probl involve great dangers. 

Too sudden a return to cash paym because of the existence of 
he said. The resnmpdon mn« be g^^^f^^^'^^anaed by the 

an consitoed it foolish to talk of resnmpdon 

issue of greenback. He possible the pa)Tnent of 

until the country s mcrease ^ „blic debt owned abroad. The 
commercial debts and part of the pubhc debt ^ 

exports would then provide a 

United States and result m J J Crural causes and 

price of gold would dechne through a process 

not bv the fiat of government.*^ 
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There were other supporters of gradualism. Horace White, the 
financial editor of the influential Chicago Tribune and later editor- 
in-chief of the powerful Ne^ York Evening Post, declared that the 
best wav to return to specie pa\Tnent5 would be to allow the coun- 
try to ^w up to the volume of the existing currency rather than 
to chrinlf the currency to the actual size of the countr}"--a process 
involving panics and* bankruptc^^“ George Opdyke, New York 
private banker and economist, who had been an early proponent of 
government inconvertible currenc)% also argued that the county’s 
growth would in time require the “excess” currency, at which time 
die greenbacks would become automatically convertible.^® 

Other men of prominence, however, wanted no change. Sil« 
M. Stilwell, a wealthy lawyer and businessman and a former Whig 
officeholder, flady supported greenbacks. He had been one of the 
most active sponsors and promoters of the national banking system. 
In a lecture before a group of New York capitalists he declared 
that anv substantial contraction of greenbacks would check, if not 
entirely suspend, the progress of all our great enterprises; for, as re- 
serves, they were in fact the basis of bank issues and credit. Should 
the legal tenders be withdrawn, the banks would have to be supplied 
with an adequate amount of cash or suspend. He hoped that Con- 
gress would not be influenced by the “stereotyped” ideas in the 
money centers. If Congress would leave gold for foreign commerce 
and legal tenders for local business, we should be emancipated from 
British rule and thus be a truly independent country. 

When leading financiers and businessmen of Michigan appealed 
to Stilwell to suggest remedies for the depressed “trade and extor- 
tionate rate of interest” in “accord wdth settled principles of eco- 
nomic laws,” Stilwell amplified his paper-money stand. The great 
amount of our indebtedness to Europe, he wrote, must be paid for 
by shipments of gold and produce. Consequently not for years 
would the exchange rate be equalized and the gold premium elimi- 
nated. This he considered all to the good: the high rate of gold 
would benefit all the nation’s great interests, enabling farmers to 
obtain a high price for their export produce and aidiing domestic 
manufactures by acting as a tariff barrier. The law of commercial 
exchange would compel the country to abandon gold as a currency, 
and it would be wdse, therefore, to leave its movements to the great 
law of demand and supply until we paid our foreign debts with gold 
and produce and became a creditor instead of a debtor nation. 
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n trade according to SrilweU, would be in a precarious 

poriS^ if oi^ credit Insolvency depended upon the quanoty of 

Lid or of any article subject to foreign demand. Th^ pnce of gold 

conluid by the price of foreign exchange, and the pnce of 

as goeemed by the foreign indebtedness. Our paper c^- 

renct not betag an article for export, like gold, was not depreoated 

or increased in value bv the price gold bore m om markets. 

The principles laid down in books on poliocal economy, he ex- 

nllied^did not apply to the United States, because the balance of 
plamed, m p^ ^ 3^,^ j,5 pjop^ed 

rfthe lonnt of greenback should always be equal to the amorat 

of nationti bank natiZ ba^ 

”:::"rn.« be'Xdnated, for restriction or -monopoly 

^^"0= ^arply criticried op^^ 

wTfiLcial writer, the son of on. 

War nnan mortification that a mulatude of the best 

’hoidd fear Lt they would suffer heavy losses if the nation 
people should fear Brooks Adams, asserted 

“ ''"“nTArnatioJblS arose from the fear that 
that the opposia fire ss nr Henry Bronson, eminent 

“T Tthre:^^- S p^er m^o'nev m^nnecti* ,»bted 

rr-; the 

re.„ed bn^. 

Me°ftin tHe exist.;., of any P™-P'“ ” 

JnL« nf rhe currency and monetary affairs. They look upon 
movements oi tnc curreuk-v . as, the re- 

inflations and contractions, upon stagnaaons and ens^ 
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Mahometan, to bow their heads, with the exclamation, Allah is 

ffreat!’”^" , . 

^ The Panic of 1873 and the subsequent sharp decline of prices in- 
tensified the monetary controversy. When the panic occurred, the 
New York financial community’’, led by Cornelius Vanderbilt, spear- 
headed a successful demand that the government reissue the green- 
backs which it had withdrawn from circulation.^^ This accelerated 
the demand for more issues, although many critics were reiterating 
that panics could not be cured by legislation. Representative Alex- 
ander Mitchell of Wisconsin declared; We can never “overrule the 
irrevocable, inevitable laws of political economy [so] as to enable those 
who live beyond their incomes ‘to make both ends meet,’ or to in- 
sure profitable returns to those who invest their means in under- 
takings which can never pay interest. . . . The more commercial a 
nation is, the more sharp and general will these re\mlsions be.” •'*- 

Thomas W. Olcott, president of the Mechanics’ and Farmers’ 
Bank of Albany, New York, and opponent of greenbacks, com- 
plained in 1874 that “we have too many cooks to have good finan- 
cial broth at Washington. How can it be otherwise when bankers 
and merchants and economists are so divided and conflicting in their 
views?” The New York City bankers, with all their experience and 
intelligence, could not agree on fundamental principles, not even 
on what was a usable reserve: “We all know that a large reserve in 
the banks in that city is indispensable, and yet what nonsense to call 
that a reserve which is legally locked up and unavailable.” 

David A. Wells, shortly after the panic, offered an interesting 
explanation of unemployment. He believed that the chief cause of 
the tmemployment was technological advance, which caused over- 
production in the sense that labor was in excess of “any present de- 
mand.” Heretofore, he said, the laborer always had the alternative 

✓ 

of taking up public land, whereby he quickly could become a capi- 
talist. But with that recourse just about gone, and with the growth 
of highly efficient labor-saving devices, the country would be faced 
with a permanent pauper class unless new wants could be found 
whose satisfaction would increase the field of employment for labor. 
Wells’ solution again was to lower or eliminate tariffs on raw ma- 
terials and semi-finished materials, on the ground that the sale of 
such goods in the United States w'ould enable the countries supply- 
ing them to purchase our surplus factory production.^^ 
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G)a2ress, in 1S75. endeavored to pbcate one faction of the eas)-- 
monev school bv remo>-ing all limits on the total volume of national 
bank 'notes and' to placate the hard-monev advocates by ordering 
specie paxmients resumed in 1S79 and fractional paper cu^en<^ re 
pkced bv silver coins. This came about largely because the dotm- 
mnt sen^ent of the people of propern- had apparentlv crv'^Uizcd 
around resumption in gold. The powerful Chicago Tnbme became 
adamant against greenbacks when the demand for red^ption of 
the crovenment debt in greenbacks became the great jKihacal isue 
of the campaign of 1868. And when Carey went beyond ^ on^ 
limits for ^backs, a large number of Penns% lvama industrialist^ 
including Joseph \Miarton, who had formerly supported Car^' and 
his disdjle Kelley, denounced both. Certainly m the ^cial api- 
tal it appeared that sentiment was strongly m favor of 
Stilwell teerlv complained in March 1875 that the powerM New 
York newspapers no longer would print his J 

am right. aS I know I am, then is it not unTliistian, and cruel to 
our idle and starving poor for a great Christian jo^ to su^^ 
tesdmonv. where the^th is so important^ . . .1 have 47 ^ 
edited bv honest, able, and fair men who go for TrutK 
^ a^ alwap open to me. But the Herald, Tnbune, and Trms 

drive the Truth from their doors. . ,. 1 - l 

mtdent ^re^tockers were 
Isladon and c.rnrinaed to posh forward V”™,. 

rU War proposak of the New York merchant ^ 

Wt They wodd make the greenbacks the sole currency, but ^ 
':S w or dehdeiev by making Aem 

;Stonld righrlT^-™' 

*\:^:^en, who I the natme of 
trusted whh this great power. Just as the busin 

Tr'”"n™Snv romSt hy dte peo^ 

of bonds or draw it ford, in greear 

backs as the hour dictated.’* 
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In 1876 the scheme was taken up by the new Independent Party, 
more popularly known as the Greenback Party, as the primary 
means of adiieving the “full development of all legitimate business. 
Their preadenrial candidate was the New \ ork phil^thropist, iron 
magnate, and protectionist Peter Cooper. According to Cooj^r, 
overproduction was caused by underconsumption. His reasoning 
followed this line: the polic)’^ of contracting government cre^t in- 
duced contraction of all other credit; this, in turn, led to a diminu- 
tion of enterprise and the consequent lowering of earnings; smaller 
earnings led to underconsumption, which was the true end result 
and not the superficially obvious overproduction. 

The Greenback Party polled approximately only i per cent of 
the vote, but the continuance of the depression increased the 
stro^th of the greenback cause. In 1878 Congress ordered the re- 
tiien^it of the greenbacks stopped, but the original House provi- 
sion, removing the requirement of inconvertibiliU', was dropped, 
and the «»visring amount of $346,681,016 was made permanent. In 
the same year the different varieties of greenback leaders got to- 
gether and organized the National Part:>% which later changed its 
tramp tx) the National Greenback-Labor Partj’^. The obscure char- 
acter of its chief plank testified to the miscellaneous groups in- 
volved. Its convention demanded that government provide money 
“adequate to the full employment of labor, the equitable distnbu- 
tkm of its products, and Ae requirements of business, fixir^ a mini- 
mum amount per capita of the population as near as may be, and 
otherwise regulating its value by wise and equitable provisions of 
law, so that die rate of interest will secure to labor its just reward.” 
A litde more definite was the statement of William A. Carsey, sec- 
retary of the General Committee of the part>% who described his 
business as a “bricklayer and sometimes an editor.” He blundy 
stated that new issues would be used pardy as loans to would-be 
smlets on the public lands, but largely for a vast system of internal 
imfutivements to relieve unemployment. This, he declared, would 
lead to a desirable infla tion of prices, in view of which all specula- 
tive moi would invest in business and give employment. He ac- 
knowledged diat infladon was usually followed by a panic, but he 
considered panics and depressions inevitable: “I want ten years of 
prosperity, and by the rime a period of depression comes around, 
we win not care about it.” ** 

In the presidential campaign of 1880 the chief p lank was still 
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obscure, simplv stating: “AU money, whether rnetamc or 
should be issued by the government, and not by or ^i^h ba^- 
inff corporations, ^d when so issued should be a fuU legal tender 
for all debts, public and private.” Despite additio^ pla^ cover- 
ing almost ever>' reform, presidential candidate General James B. 
Weaver of Ohio received a vote of only 300,000. , . . . , . , 

More enduring was the “free sUver” movement, T^^ch “duded 
some opponents of greenbacks as weU as support^. Their 
was theTestoration of the bimetallic standard. This s^dard had 
disappeared bv default with the passage of the Coinage Act of 1873, 
which, by eliminating the coinage of the silver dolla^ m effect ^ 
tablished'a single gold standard. It became an i^e after the ena^ 
ment of resumption legislanon m 1875. Henry C. Carey now 
the free silver forces, though this was in direct contradi^on to his 
former position.*® In 1876, in view of the pamc m the London 
silver mScet in July of that year and the contmued dechne of 
nrice of sUver, his disciple Kellev submitted a bill callmg for the 
Ltoration of the old “double standard” as it had existed before 
Ae Act of 1873, that is, with the silver dollar freely corned and full 

legal tender at 16 to i. . , . 

Congress appointed an eight-man commission, composed of ^ 
mLbers each from the House and Senate and mo ^rts, to hold 
h.::t"and report on *e entire question. The ehj^ 
protetionist from the sUver state of Nevada, Senator P. Jon^ 
£1 testifvting before this body, I. Smith Hotmns, Jr ^ 

even funher than KeUey, demanding the ratio of 
tarN^ Union-isV'z to ..«> The majority repo^ signed by 

1 <v*niiror Lewis V Bo^ of xMissouri, Representatives Richard 

!» eTand of Missouri and ^orge WiUard of Michigan, and 
WUul S Groesbeck of Ohio, favored free sUver. It state^t the 
riTin the value of sUver was due not to the hejvy produt^^ 
orsilver but to its demonetization by the Umted States and 
tinental European countries; that the shortage of money m the faa 
r^^e^rCness transactions resulted in falling pnees, which, 
in turn, led Lpitalists to hoard their money rather th^ 
TalSTprices Tould not be expected to cover original c^. For Ac 
!le"r<Lon, the report went on, enterprisers ~ ^ ^ 

their previous debts became a crushing burden. The 
^^tion of business .nth aU its fearful consequences for the labor- 
ing class. 
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The report therefore reconunended the restoration of the double 
standard, which would supply the basic prerequisite, steadiness in 
the value of money. The law authorizing the mterchangeable use of 
the two metals as money would establish and maintam their market 
and legal ratio. Upon the slightest divergence between the two, the 
law of the double standard would create a new and con^nt de- 
mand for the cheaper metal, thereby suspending the demand for the 
dearer one, and, until equivalency should be restored, would furnish 
a supply of the dearer metal to the markets of the world. It thus 
operated on demand and supply, which were the sole factors of 
value. The report significantly expressed no sympathy with green- 
backs. 

The three remaining members submitted two minority repom. 
Professor Francis Bowen of Harvard and Representative R. L. Gib- 
son of Louisiana argued that it was impossible to maintain a given 
double standard, for the market ratio would inevitably vary from 
the legal ratio; consequently, according to Gresham’s law, a tradi- 
tional principle of economics, the overvalued or cheaper metal 
would drive out the imdervalued or more expensive metal. The 


other minority report came from George S. Boutwell, formerly 
Secretary of the Treasury under Grant, and at the time senator 
from Massachusetts. He agreed with the majority that a bimetallic 
standard was desirable, but he wanted it to be international; and he 
believed, in any event, that the introduction of silver as a currency 
should be postponed until the effort to secure the co-operation of 
other nations had been faithfully tried.*^ 

The ideas of the majority report found much support among 
publicists. John Philip Phillips, wealthy New Haven physician and 
lawyer and former greenbacker, advanced in A Primer of Political 
Economy (1879) the idea that the principle of the bimetallic stand- 
ard be obtained by requiring that in all future contracts gold and 
silver be made semi-legal tenders; that is, all coin debts should be 
legally payable only by delivering one-half their amount in gold 
dollars and one-half in sUver dollars.** And there were some highly 
respectable individuals who maintained that even if the bime^lic 
standard led to an exclusive silver currency, this would not be un- 
desirable. Thus, for example, Thomas W. Olcott declared that silver 
was intrinsically more valuable than gold, was more gradual in its pro- 
duction, and commercially commanded the market of the world. True, 
silver was cumbrous and heavy, but so were clothes in winter, and the 
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inconvenience could be readily endured as a ^ard agai^ impend- 
ing dangers which far outweighed aU consideranon of Aeaimess 
and inconvenience in handling. His rem^y was to remonet.ze^v« 
and prohibit gradually the circulation of all paper money worth 
Aan tvi-enw doUars. His most significant argument for this was that 
since the p^cious metals had given us a specM pronunence and ^wer 
in turning the wheek which moved the machmery of the world, we 
should pause before losing one-half of it by demoneoz^on. 

Cong^ partially placated the silver forces by pa^ m 
ov« President Hakes’ veto, the Bland-AUison i^ored 

the old silver doUai- as full legal tender; in place of unlmuted lin- 
age it provided that the government should pMch^ for coinage 
f^m Zo to four million dollars of silver monthly. ^ legislanon, 
Lvether t.-ith the resumption of specie payments and the r^ of 
nriperin*, quieted the interest in monetary questions for the ^e 
be^ Bkdes, other serious problems were demam^ “nt 
ThZc spread far beyond the establishment of a 
tary an^ fiscal poUcy into the whole organization of our mdustnal 

society. 

problems of industrial reconstruction 
As mii^ht be expected of an expanding capitalism, the cbar^ 

**“ “ Jd “Sv’wlitic « shrewdness end bold finao- 

“T t L but werbreoded as fraod ahd ponkb^ as 

2Jh“ STrhe rt^er of renwdies. however. *e 

-w as opposed h. 

”S.redlronabzed. hot f - ^ 

Kr;“et7Si"won.d'n.dnw.dy wear had, 
°°i^e nwnopolisdc pracdces of the nnlrowls were also .ancmf 
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— 

w otr«irinii The ffTOWth of the railroads brought many advan- 
cr«.ed^a number of problems The go;— 
expansion bv offering vast land grants to the comp™“^ 
To the ffiaSoad cotporatioos that jointly spanned the continent, 
leUnSr Pacific and the Central Pacific, the government ex- 
^ded in addition a loan of government bonds. The 
for profit-making were increased as the promoters organized se^- 
^L^compam^o handle construction, and the construction com- 
pany for^ Union Pacific, the Credit Mobilier, was involved m a 
^onal scandal when a congressional investiganon ‘^73 
Aat the oumoing vice-president, Schuyler ^ P . 

^nt congrSmen as Ke^ and James A. Garfield, had been given 

^**^e “modem” financing methods which were widely used by 
railroad companies gave rise to widespread complaint that promo- 
ters or controllers of the companies had engaged in stock-water- 
ing” and other forms of financial manipulations. In the West the 
Soads were accused of charging exorbitant freight rates; in the 
East they were accused of discriminating in rates between shippers 
and between locaUties. The consoUdation of railroads and the use of 
“pools” to apportion traffic which would otherwise be competitive 
raised charges of monopoly. The complainants included such di- 
verse groups as Western fanner organizations, the Chicago Board 
of Trade, and the New York Chamber of Commerce. 

Concrete legislative action against the railroads was first taken in 
the West. A national fanners’ organization, the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, more popularly known as the Grange, led the movement. 
The Grange, established in 1869 to better social life among the 
farmers, had originally been a secret society, but it soon developed 
into an effective political force. As a result of its efforts, states in 
the Midwest passed acts fixing maximum rates for the railroads. The 
companies appealed to the courts with the old cry that such acts 
attacked the sanctity of charters. 

David A. Wells, who was now prominent in the railroad world, 
declared that the Supreme Court would hold unconstitutional legis- 
lation hostile to the railroads. Such legislation, he declared, violated 
the Fourteenth Amendment, which provided that no state should 
deprive a person of life, liberty, or property without due process of 
law. A charter was an executed contract, and no state legislature 
had die power to “exercise the attributes of ownership” over prop- 
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em^ which it did not own or possess.^ But in 1876 the Supreme 
Court, in Mum v. Illinois, upheld the Granger Acts. In upholding 
Illinois’ right to fix grain elevator charges, the Supreme Court de- 
clared that state legislatures had authority to regulate “private 
property ‘affected with a public interest’ ” and that property be- 
came “clothed wth a public interest when used in a manner to 
make it of public consequence.” 

The implications of this decision did not go unchallenged. A dis- 
sentincr judge. Associate Justice Stephen J. Field, complained that 
the dS:ision practically destroyed “the guarantees the Constitution 
intended for the protection of the rights of private propert]^ A 
leading writer on constitutional law, Thomas McIntyre Cooley, 
Chief Justice of the Michigan Supreme Court and Dean of the Um- 
versity of Michigan Law School, later a railroad receiver and a 
member of railroad pools, also took issue. He granted that the state 
had the right to rebate property and busme^. But if this power 
were unlimited, freedom would be precarious. What, then, were its 
limits’ In colonial days, he said, pubUc regulation of pnces was 
common, but was eventuaUy abandoned because wise men, from 
observation and reflection, concluded that the laws detenni^ 
prices were inherent in the nature of civilked soaety, and that their 
operation would not be improved by legislative interferrace. 

The word “monopoly,” Cooley asserted, had an onunous sound 
to American ears, and whatever found itself called such was 
ready condemned in the pubUc mmd. He contended that a mo- 
nopoly obtained by virtue of the exceptional location and special 
adLmges of one’s business, or by an exclmive 
thina having a pubUc demand, was lawful. Even if a smgle mdivid,^ 
owned all of some essential metal, the sute would be viola^ Ae 
general principle of democratic government if it “ 

die price of that metal. He appUed the ^me principle of frt^om 
to the widespread monopoUes effected by e com ° ^ 

those who had required wares or services to seU. To lUu^te the 
point he used trade unions. Whatever might be thought of 
d^m of trade unions, he declared, so long as they ^ 

to regulate their own charges the state should “^^mi from mttt 
ference. If these unions let others alone, they must e o ^ 
others. The state could not say that their members should take 1« 
than they would voluntarily consent to take. The prmaple which 
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must apply to trade unions in general, Cooley concluded, must be 

annlicable to other peaceable combinations. , , . .• 

Perhaps the most significant feature of Cooley s analysis was his 
attemptVo establish definitely that profits were as much a property 
as the physical thing itself, that to deny that profits were property 
was to make a mockery of the constitutional protecQon of prop- 
erty. After citing Bentham’s “idea of property” as consisting m an 
esilished expectation; in the persuasion of power to denve a cer- 
tain advantage from the object, according to the nature of me 
case,” Cooley went on to say that me “capability of property, by 
means of me labor or expense or bom bestowed upon it, to be made 
available in producing profits, is a potential quality m property, and 
as sacredly protected by me Constitution as me thing itself m which 
the quality inheres.” In a later period, when Cooley w^ chair- 
man of me Interstate Commerce Commission, he found hii^elf in 
action questioning his conception of property, but by mat time the 
courts had gone a long way toward accepting it. 

The foremost student of railroads, Charles Francis Adams, Jr., a 
brother of Brooks Adams, aimough recognizing me evils in me 
atuation, opposed any “coercive” government control of 
railroads. In 1869 he wrote so striking an essay on me antics of me 
notorious **railroad barons” — Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jay Gould, and 
Daniel Drew-wim me Erie Railroad that it became a classic on 
hig h finance. These upstart geniuses in railroad promotion, finance, 
and warfare were to him a “knot of adventurers, men of broken 
fortune, wimout character and wimout credit,” who took possession 
of an “artery of commerce more important man was ever me 
Appian Way,” and made “levies, not o^y upon it for meir emolu- 
ment, but, through it, upon me whole business of a nation.” He 
wrote his friend Wells: “The old robber barons were children in 


me art of thieving— it is only now reduced to a system; poor old 
Rob Roy most hide his diminished head before Drew, or Vander- 
bilt, or Jay Gould.” 

But government ownership, Adams always maintained, would 
destroy me advantages of competition; government regulation of 
rates and profits would destroy me incentive of companies to de- 
velop meir business and, worst of all, would lead to greater corrup- 
tion. “He who owns me thing knows mat he must also own the 
legislature which regulates me thii^.” In every case me “man who 
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owns wiU possess himself of the man who reg^tes.” The m^ 
effective relation, therefore, would be through a ^te <»mn^ 
Sion, which would relv on pubUcity and the power of 
ir’rl^er than on compukion to force the radroads to make ^ 
sired chan<Tes. In accor^ce with Adams’ views Massachm^ 
^blished^in 1869 the Board of Railroad 

power to insist on uniform accountmg me^ik ^re^^ St 
^ For a while Adams advocated one form of state mrerferenre. ttat 
Massachusetts should obtain the benefits of competition without Ae 
e^t^mbination or cutthroat competition by extendi^ 
cSkK. sole owTier of one large road in which it already bad a hea^ 
A^ent. He granted Aat this proposal Ad not accord Ae 

p,iaciple,°of 

p.ddon prevdled where s„„ces of 

to combine. It assumed larg , excluded such a posa- 

„pply. But d.e very namn= of "^Xr^i nec^Bt 

xroTX 

the poiu. where the bulged 

was an absolute monopo y. ^Horcnncr more for a shorter 

with fudle law, to atop the P"f XfTSlHXd dds eu- 
dtao for a longer .XX nXy if their 

tornoo at loal P^“'" X' torfed for bare costs to contpel^ 

X “.4f r^wrr^'wSie^’^ 

^rition" r^X^redi^d and equSzed prices, railroad compet. 
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tion resulted in local inequaUries and arbitrarily raised and depressed 
nrices. But if the state owned one road the competition and com- 
parison existing between the pubUc and private lines would keep 
pure the administration of each and induce the most efficient man- 
aeement.-** In practice, however, the Massachusetts legislature re- 
fced to follow Adams’ advice, and by 1876 Adams had accepted 
pools as the only sound remedy, provided they were coupled with 
State advisory public service commissions. As other railroad men 
acted in like manner, businessmen in the great railroad centers of 
Chicago and New York began complaining that the discriminatory 
rates set by the pools enabled less favorably situated commercial 
centers to obtain the M^estem traffic. Adams tried to explain through 
the columns of the AtUtnttc Aionthly that the source of the trouble 
lay in the fact that, because pooling arrangements were not en- 
forceable by the courts, they frequently broke down; that this led 
to a revival of cutthroat competition, which was followed by 
greater and more complete monopoly in accordance with the law 
of the survival of the fittest. 

The misguided populace, according to him, attacked the pools 
and combinations on unsound economic grounds. They asserted 
that combination, even when formed to hold ruthless competition in 
check, if not to end it, must eventually raise prices. But he con- 
tended that despite “what ought to be, or what the economical trea- 
tises tell us ought to be,” practical experience increasingly showed 
“that there are limitations even to the economical working of the 
principle of competition in trade.” True, competition had forced 
the railroad system up to its present high state of efficiency, but it 
was achieved at such an excessive cost and by the creation of such 
excess capacity that the process could not be continued indefinitely. 
Where competing roads existed, each jealous of its petty independ- 
ence, the extreme competition brought about their own destruction 
and the derangement of the community. At the same time Adams 
informed the “wild” Grangers that since in the case of railroads the 
number of competitors necessarily was limited and none could with- 
draw, competition resulted in the absorption of the weaker by the 
stronger, with the competition merely a “phase of evolution.” 

With his experience as a railroad and pool official behind him, 
Adams informed Congress in 1880 that while national railroad reg- 
ulation was desirable, such regulation should take the form of a 
legalized pool or federation, with the government holding only 
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advisory powers. Federation, he said, was the only means of re- 
strainini the pace of the consoUdating movement, for unreg^ated 
competition would eventuaUy lead to one big monopoly, whereas 
the federation system would enable the weak to survive, ^y at- 
tempt by Congress to impose “coercive” regulation would f^. On 
one side were the corporations, wielding immense power through 
their wealth and manifold connections, and on the other was *e 
community at large, a mass of unorganized mdividu^s. In wealth, 
in organiStion, in power of obstruction, in power of terror^ism, it 
mighf be said, one was infinitely greater thm the otl^r. And 
Cofonel Albert Fink, the outstanding leader of the orgaAzauon of 
nools pushed this logic to an extreme by callmg for a “corporation 
of corporations” that would embrace the enMe railroad system. 

aSy connected with the railroad “monopoly” problem was the 
cry of monopoly now raised against two other important mdus- 
Ss anti^che coal and oU. The Pennsylvania ant^acite railroads 
o^’efm^ of the former, and special railroad rebates wert ve^ 
helnful to John D. Rockefeller’s operations m *e latter. Ad^ fe 
that these combination movements merely mdicated that the nat- 
ural ?end of many industries was toward this form of organization 
Thus “ defense of the Pennsylvania coal combmarton, he argued 
that a responsible combination, even of monopolies, insuring a 
sLdy su^ly at regular prices was preferable to the chaos previ- 

he argued, hurt die and 

inflicted cruel ^ ^he complex machinery of 

unrestrained .^^SflergL of T people into pro- 

modem society, at another. The resulting 
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rje^rTo^ *'oTm ta^e 'e^tra burdens upon the worthy ^ 
“TSL to nauneraoe Teach the u orkingmen to hue more cco- 
^tuv and^mctice self-restraint. . . . Teach *em that they 
bring dov^-n thek ox^-n wages, and that this is not Aeir employers 
dS^. Show them that if their wages descend slowly and steadil>% 
it v.-5l avoid a crash of business, and, making goods co^espond- 
inglv cheap, do them good rather than harm m the end. 

Nevertheless, there was a grox^mg sympathy for trade ^ons. 
The hi-hlv respectable Albert S. Bolles. a distinguished student ot 
public finance and banking and editor of the Sor-^>rch Moi^tng 
Bulletin, not onlv supported trade unions but contended that if em- 
plovers would reveal the state of their busmess affairs much of Ae 
antagonism betvs een employers and laborers would disappear. Dr. 
W'diiam Elder, one of the many disciples of Carey, admitted e 
need for trade unions as a counterweight to the power and com- 
binarions of emplovers, but he felt that their “unnatural” insistence 
upon fixing wage 'rates showed that the workingmen apparently 
intended to take the rule of the world’s business into their own 
hands, for their o-wn benefit.^ 

In addition, agitation was growing for a law establishing an eight- 
bour working dav. This movement had gained impetus during the 
Qvil ^Var under the leadership of Ira Steward, a machinist. He 
based his arguments on the orthodox economics of John Stuart Alill; 
namelv. that wages ultimatelv were determined by the standard of 
living of the workingmen. Given the leisure an eight-hour day pro- 
vided he said, the workingmen could develop new tastes. This would 
lead to such a concentrated demand by the workingmen for higher 
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wages that it could not be resisted bv the employers, and the hi^er 
wages would not raise prices because the greater market for goods 
would lead to the substantial economies of mass production. 

Proponents of the eight-hour day also claimed that such Ie<yisla- 
tion would raise wages because the supply of labor in relation to the 
demand would be reduced. In the absence of such legislation, the^ 
argued, great technological advance would prove to be a curse to 
labor because it would cause considerable unemployment and 
thereby depress wages. God\^in Moody, whose latest venture 
was in the printing business, carried the Steward logic a step 
further in a paper that came to be widely discussed. He demanded 
the establishment of a national commission to adjust hours from 
time to time so as to pro\’ide full emplo\Tnent, claiming that ether- 
ise machiner\' which should uplift the people would further op- 
press them by creating surplus labor and depressions. He main- 
tained that agriculture no longer could absoih the surplus labor 
created by technological improvement, because agriculture was otc 
of the businesses most thoroughly revolutionized bv machinery and 
was already one of the most uncertain and unprofitable of call- 
ings. Later, in 1SS5, Moody proposed that the working dav be re- 
duced to six hours to provide full empIoNTnent and Aus increase 
“the number of consumers, the amount of consumption, and de- 
mand for additional production.” ^ 

Carey, ho\^'ever, complained that measures limiting; the working 
day constituted despotism and injured labor bv causing a with- 
drau al of capital. Such laws, he wrote, assumed the erroneous no- 
tion that labor and capital were narurallv hostile to one another. 
Beginning with this fear of capital the trade unions proceeded to 
another error, the "‘fear of competition in their class for em- 
pIo\Tnent," because thev thought the market for labor would be- 
come overcro^\‘ded. This was not so, for “in the nature of things . . . 
there is no possibilin^ that labor shall ever fail of its opportuniries if 
its market be kept free and fairly balanced. There has never yet 
been a day in the world's historv when the productive industries 
were at all adequate to the wanes of consumers. . . . There is possi- 
blv a limit to the consumption of food, as there is to the area and 
fertilitv" of the earth; but their respective limits are providentially 
adjusted to each ocher step bv step through all the stages of Ack 
growxh; whereas, with respect to all other industries, supply creates 
demand.” 
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Out of this controversy some action eould 
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conditions of labor was the establishment in a number of states 
bureaus of statistics to inquire into labor conditions, 
increasing demands for a national bureau, and, above all 
aPDoinment in i8t 8 of a congressional committee to inquire into 
th^ depression of labor and business. The House of Representa- 
tives in appointing this committee, declared that since labor .md 
the productive interests of the countrv^ Mere suffering severely 
from causes not vet fullv understood, and since “our rca and perm^a- 
nent prosperin’’ was founded and depended “upon labor as tac 
source of aU wealth,’’ it was the dut>' of Congress to ascertain the 
causes of the prostration and to submit proper measures for relief 


at the next session. • n , 

The committee held extensive hearings and listened to practically 

ever\' shade of opinion. Horace \\Tiite. who was at that time con- 
sidered the foremost student of commercial crises, told the com- 
mittee that crises did not arise from so-called scarcin of monc\ but 
from inentable speculative activin*. Economists, said White, gen- 
erally held that speculative eras arose because the world's enormous 
productive machineix’ resulted in surplus production over con- 
sumption. This surplus tended to reduce profits to a minimum, that 
is, less and less everv^ year. Capitalists therefore experimented with 
new^ and distant invesments, thus causing an era of speculation. 
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Asked if a public works program was feasible, White declared: 
The trouble is “there is no place for it to stop. There is nobody to 
say what employment I shall be engaged in, or how much money 
I shall earn. I may want to build a railroad to the Pacific, and . . . 
have I not as good a right to the government means and credit as 
anybody else has?”®* Along similar lines George Walker, previ- 
ously mentioned as an opponent of greenbacks, testified that he was 
hostile to “non-interference or laissez faire so generally advocated 
by English economists,” but that such a government interference 
as relieving unemployment through public works was a communist 
idea which would induce dependence upon government and take 
away from the workingmen the healthy effect of personal exertion 
and responsibility. 

Walker’s presentation of the law of all commercial crises was a 
little sharper than the usual one. “There are ups and downs of busi- 
ness,” he said, “and they are to a certain extent periodical. After a 
period of great depression there begins gradually a period of activity, 
which grows . . . until at last it becomes uncontrollable, and a crisis 
is inevitable. . . . The crisis is caused (to begin at the end of the 
cycle, in order to lay the foundation for starting again) by an over- 
absorption into fixed capital of that ready capital which is necessary 
in order to do business.” 

Walker held to the usual view of a panic occurring every ten 
years; White held to a twenty-year interval. Their explanations as 
to why the Panic of 1873 did not precisely fit the period, since the 
last serious one had occurred in 1857, were quite diverse. Walker 
explained that the existence of greenbacks had delayed the appear- 
ance of the panic but had increased its intensity. White said that 
the panic had occurred four years ahead of time because of the 
great destruction of property during the four-year Gvil War. 

This confusion of counsel was multiplied by others. Chairman 
Abram S. Hewitt, a wealthy ironmaster and Peter Cooper’s son-in- 
law, summed up the situation thus: “Many people think the cause 
[of depression] is too much currency; some think it is too litde.” 
Later White admitted that economists themselves were not “suf- 
ficiently agreed upon the fundamental principles of commercial 
crises to command strict attention from the unprofessional classes. 
Not all the witnesses before the committee even agreed that unem- 
ployment was a serious evil. Lyman J. Gage, eminent Chicago 
banker, and later McKinley’s Secretary of the Treasury, declared 
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The Northern edetors were divided. The Republicans were the 
maioriu- part>-. and under their banner the war had been waged. 
But Pr^ident Lincoln's assassination shortly after the peace le^ to 
the accession of Andrew Johnson, a former Democrat from Ten- 
nessee, who. along with the Democrats, maintained that the Con- 
federate states should be restored to the Union with their political 
structures substantially intact. The majorin' of the Republican 
Paru' held that under such conditions the Negroes would not have 
political and civU rights. The refusal of the Southern states to grant 
the Neero these rights, and their enactment of vagrancy laws that 
actually meant servitude, furnished ammunition for the radical 
Republicans. Since they were victorious in the congressional elec- 
tions of 1866, thev were able to override Johnson’s vetoes and carrv' 
out their plans. These included the retention of federal forces in 
the South as well as of the Freedmen s Bureau, which was the cco- 
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nomic arm of the federal govenment’s interv’cntion. 

Durine the war Congress had established the FreedmeiVs Bureau 
to take care of the ever-increasing number of slaves freed by the 
advance of the Union armies. The Bureau was to engage in hu- 
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manitarian work, relieve immediate distress, adjudicate legal matters, 
and whenever possible allot die Negroes small farms from aban- 
doned estates on a rental basis. These lands they could buy after a 
three-year tenancy. After the war Congress extended the work of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, but this and other Reconstruction measures 
evoked tremendous opposition from Southern whites. A writer in 
DeBovfs Review, the outstanding commercial organ of the South, 
declared that the Negro population was incapable of self-government 
and if left to its own devices would rapidly “degenerate into bar- 
barism.”®- One of the leading contributors, George Fitzhugh of 
Virginia, who before the war had described slavery as ideal com- 
munism and capitalism as cannibalism, now declared that a severe 
black code including ‘Vagrancy laws” was necessary to govern the 
Ne?ro and preserve white supremacy. He suggested that the burden 
of supporting the weak and aged blacks should be thrown exclu- 
sively on the Negro groups by taxing the income of the strong 
and healthy Negroes. He disposed of the notion that Negroes be 
given an education by saying that learning would result in making 
them idlers. And he warned that whites were resolved never to give 
up their farms or to grant the blacks the suffr^e.®* 

Some confusion arose when a group of South Carolina newspa- 
pers, alarmed at the “exorbitant demands” of a state labor conven- 
tion, su^'^ested to property holders that land be sold to the Negroes 
who haT the means because then “their interest and yours become 
identical.” In this way, they believed, in less than three years every 
landouTier, white or black,' who did not “feed on oflScial pap” (the 
Freedmen’s Bureau) would be in the “same ranks of opposition to 
extravagance, corruption, high taxation, and labor strikes of ig- 
norant men, encouraged by designing demagogues.” Such a pro- 
posal for economic equality, however, got hopelessly tied up with 
wcial rights, and Southern newspapers were indignant when Negroes, 
having been refused service in white restaurants, sought court ac- 
tion. They denounced the insolence of the Negroes in demanding 
“what they cannot have, that is, social equality,” ^d ^ a way to 
defeat social equality they welcomed white immigration so that 

they could “beat Sambo at the polls. ®* 
the discontent in the South was intensified by the rise of a class 
of whites whom the plantation aristocracy regarded as white trash.®® 
The South’s leading literary journal, the Satahem Review, went aU 
out and denounced American democracy, “the soyereignty of the 
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people,” as the source of all evil. It did not even spare the memory 
of JeflFerson, for “Mr. Jefferson, the sage of Monticello,” was the 
mouthpiece of an “unreasonir^ radicalism.” How often in the 
world of fanatical reformers, complained its editor, the Reverend 
A. T. Bledsoe, was “the moral freedom of mankind . . . sacrificed in 
the mad pursuit of personal or civil freedom?” Moral freedom was 
the freedom sought by the Christian religion— the freedom of man 
himself from “ignorance, error, vice, from all manner of imperfec- 
tion and evil, and his restoration to the image of his Maker.” He felt 
that it was the duty of the state to help develop this moral freedom 
by expedient means, including, if necessary, “the use of personal 
servitude, or civil despotism itself.” The role of slavery had always 
been to “promote the moral emancipation and freedom of its pa- 
tients.”" 

Some Southern thinkers asserted that while free labor was always 
more eflicient than slave labor, it could operate only for the welfare 
of the former slaves so long as the whites controlled the state of 
affairs. Bradley T. Johnson, a Virginia jurist and a former Con- 
federate genei^ contended in 1875 that ardent defenders of slavery, 
among whom he included himself, had never questioned that free 
labor would produce more and develop the country’s resources 
faster than slave labor, but they had not believed the “negro was 
sufficiently advanced in civilization as yet to become his own mas- 
ter; and we were convinced that the ordeal of free labor and free 
competition would be a fiery ordeal for him, and we relied on 
slavery as a great conservative safeguard in a Democracy.” Accord- 
ing to Johnson, the “new system” achieved great material advance 
in Virginia and the whole ^uth wherever the “superior race” was 
allowed to control affairs.®^ These advocates finally had their way. 
With the departure of federal troops from South Carolina and 
Louisiana in 1877 white supremacy was completely restored through- 
out the South, and the race problem, in both its political and eco- 
nomic aspects, was as far as ever from solution. 

From this confusion few significant generalizations can be made. 
The modernity of many of the arguments is striking, but few were 
worked out continuously and logically enough to compose a sig- 
nificant economic doctrine. They tended to be opportunistic and 
superficial. In part this was caused by the scarcity of economic data 
the economic publicist then had to work with. The Census did not 
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include much usable information; businesses did not publish ac- 
curate reports; the current analyses and summaries of trade and 
price figures were far from adequate. In consequence the publicist 
had to draw conclusions from his own experience, and these tended 
to change -wfith his experience, so that, arguing from a different set 
of circumstances, he was ver^' likely to modif)’-, and might con- 
tradict, in his later writings what he had said earlier. 

As at the close of all great wars, this was a period of uncertainty 
and change. The emerging industrial society was taking form with 
the growTih of large-scale business enterprise and the development 
of monopolistic practices, with the formation of labor unions, with 
a speculative stock market, and with a new economic order emerg- 
insT in the South. In that industrial society the role of sovemment 
was not yet set, but already it was being pulled in uvo directions, 
one to promote the new industrial enterprise by tariffs and a favor- 
able monetary and banking policy, the other to remedy the most 
obvious evils by social legislation. In this era monetaiy’^ policy was 
thought to be the key to business prosperity, so most economic 
writing centered upon it. 

In a period when so httle was settled and so much open to ques- 
tion, attacks on any specific pattern of business activity were not 
considered subversive. The arguments outlined in this chapter, how- 
ever dogmatic they might be, were in general carried on by respec- 
table members of the business community, who did not feel that 
they were betraying any natural order of things. There were, how- 
ever, a few radicals who felt that any arguments about the best 
measures for directing current economic development were futile, 
since what was needed was basic reorientation. The times were 
such that on occasion even they obtained a hearing. 



CHAPTER II 


The Radical Movements 


AS BEFORE the Gvil War, there continued to be several 
/\ movements working toward a radical reconstruaion of so- 
T \ cietN". Some were new, and some were continuation o 
older movements. For example, the old movement for land reform 
was still pressing its program. It now demanded that the large land 
grants to the railroads be revoked, that these lands, together with 
Aose still held by Ae government, be reserved for actual ^ttler^ 
and that Ae government enable Ae settlers to get started through 

Ae issue of greenbacks.^ u rj ^ 

Something of a new twist was given Ae movement by Edward 
Thomas Peters of Ae Treasury’s Bureau of Statistics. The usud 
land reform policy, he wrote in 1871, benefited only a few agricul- 
turalists; it could not aid Ae mass of laborers in Ae ever-growmg 
cities and to\nis who were unable to take advantage of Ae lands. 
Building on John Stuart Mill’s arguments for land reform, Peters 
went on to demonstrate Ae evils of land ownership in all cases: 
“The ‘unearned increase in Ae value of land’ is not a mere growth 
in value which enriches Ae landowner without impoverishing 
oAers, but . . . represents Ae increased tribute which circumstances 
enable him to lev}’’ upon Aose who use Ae land or its products. . . . 
Even when Ae higher value is attended by greater advantages, these 
advantages are such as naturally arise from the association of human 
beings in Ae community-advantages which in society men mu- 
tually confer and receive and for which they therefore should not 
be compelled to pay tribute to one who has done noAing to create 
Aem.”2 

Such an analysis led logically to a radical solution, but Peters did 
not push it that far. OAer reformers, however, were not content 
simply wiA Ae demonstration of evils— Aey presented strong 
remedies. 

PHILOSOPHICAL ANARCHISM 

At one extreme among Aese radicals stood Ae non-violent 01 
“philosophical anarchist” movement. Its leadership consisted mostly 
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of New Englanders and New Yorkers of good family and educa- 
tion, and occasionally of substantial wealth. The movement had be- 
gun before the Qvil War under the leadership of Josiah Warren, a 
descendant of the Warren who fell at Bunker Hill. Warren’s scheme 
was based on the abolition of all coercive authority— the State— and 
on the “Sovereignty of the Individual,” complete individual respon- 
sibility in all relations. In economic matters, he argued, this would 
achieve the free working of the beneficent principle of free com- 
petition. Each individual producer would receive a price for his 
product equivalent to the time and other sacrifices incurred; then 
the equitable principle of price limited to “cost” would operate. 
The degree of pleasure and pain or net pain would be the measure 
and limit of price. As equilibrium required, compensation for each 
occupation would be so adjusted to the relative amount of disagree- 
ableness of an occupation that there would be no preference for one 
or the other at the price aflixed to it. 

According to Warren’s plan, money would be “labor notes.” Un- 
der the current system, he maintained, the producer was oppressed 
and crises ensued because the circulating medium was monopolized 
by the holders of specie and bank charters. He therefore proposed 
to substitute labor notes, which each of the “laborers” would issue 
and which would promise a “defimte quantity of labor of a specified 
kind.”® Warren’s disciples and fellow anarchists converted War- 
ren’s vague labor note schemes into systems of “free banking, in 
which any individual or group of individuals could issue paper 
money provided it was not legal tender. The free competition in 
banking, they argued, would destroy the oppression of capital by 
driving the rate of interest down to the mere cost of supplying the 
paper. 

This obtained some notoriety, but the scheme enjo>Tng most 
popular approval was that of ‘‘mutual banking, advanced by the 
wealthy Boston anarchist, former Army officer, philosopher, mathe- 
matician, theologian, and lawyer. Colonel ^Villiam B. Greene (i8i9~ 
1878), who “could produce to order almost any revolution out of 
the Massachusetts Bill of Rights.” * He avowedly modeled his plan 
on the colonial Massachusetts land bank scheme, and on the ‘Teo- 
ple’s Bank” of Warren’s European counterpart, Proudhon. Greene 
proposed that the Massachusetts legislature pass a law authorizing 
groups of individuals to establish non-specie-paying ‘ mutual banks 
of issue. The members would pledge any valuable property, be per- 
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milted to borrow up to one-half the market value of the pledge, and 
would pav no more than one-half per cent interest on loans to 
cover expenses (in reality, then, the real rate of interest would be 
zero), and would agree to accept the mutual bank money at par m 
payment of debts.® 

While most of the anarchists stressed the money monopoly as the 
most important evil, Ezra H. Heywood, editor of the New England 
anarchist organ The Word, placed first among the “impositions” 
of capital its extortion of rent. He declared that land was really a 
gift of nature and therefore ground rent amounted to the heaviest 
tax on business and labor. In the same category, and equally in- 
defensible, was the ownership of mines, forests, and waterways for 
what they would yield. The second “imposition” of capital was the 
credit monopoly; then came the right of eminent domain, and 
finall y the subjection of women.® 

With more emphasis than Heywood, Joshua K. Ingalls placed 
land control in the center of his economic theory. He was one of 
die original group which had spearheaded the successful drive for 
the Homestead Act. His theory of land use went far beyond the 
scope of this act. He contended that the unrestrained private ap- 
propriation of land, which led to monopoly rent, was the source of 
all economic evils, especially those terrifying periodical crises that 
afflicted the country every decade by deranging the stability of 
business and ruining the frugal and “industrious man of business as 
well as the reckless and extravagant.” The “capitalistic class as dis- 
tinguished from the industrial or commercial classes” controlled the 
ownership of land, and by extorting a forced tribute in rent dis- 
abled the community’s abfflty to purchase the goods produced. Al- 
tiiough the complete remedy, either through the efficient limitation 
of private property in land or full govermnent control of the land, 
required the concurrent action of the several states, and this was im- 
po^le, the federal government could enact measures which would 
at least moderate the pernicious effect of land ownership. Such 
measures should primary aid the active, or industrial, as against 
die passive, or financial, capitalist. When the former placed his 
property in an industrial or commercial concern, he accompanied 
it witii his personal effort in administration and other useful serv- 
ices. He took risks and responsibilities which justly entitled him to 
share liberally in the real product, but the mere lender who had 
security for his investment was no more entitled to a share in the 
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results than if he had placed his gold in a safe deposit company 
where he would have been compelled to pay instead of receiving a 
premium. It was risk capital employed in business or lent without 
perfect security that w'as swallowed up in a business convulsion, 
w'hereas fully secured capital was relatively increased. This did not 
make for a sound or Just economic organization of societ)". 

From this standpoint Ingalls called on the federal government to 
require the states to adhere to a uniform inexpensive bankruptcy sys- 
tem and to prevent the collection of debts above the princip^ He 
added that something should be done about the patent laws, for they 
injured commerce and industn\ They did not serve so much to 
encourage useful inventions as to foster monopoly and combina- 
tions, which used them to terrorize legitimate business through fears 
of vexatious and costly litigation. The patent laws, therefore, should 
be repealed or modified so as to render impossible monopoly arising 
from the manufacture or trading of patented articles. This could be 
done without “interfering in any w'ay wfith the regular course or 
competition in any business,” by allowing the inventor to collect 
from the maker or seller a limited fee. 

In later years he increasingly deprecated the importance of the 
monetary questiorL The question of money or credit, he said, was 
of no interest to the wage earner. It w'as simply a question between 
debtor and creditor. So long as labor remained unable to employ 
itself or to have its rights in the general social wealth produce^ 
metallic, fiat, or commodity money could only modify, not essen- 
dallv change, the fundamental injustice; because however scarce or 
plentiful the money, he had nothing to obtain it widi. Furdiermore, 
the usual anarchist proposal of lowering the interest rate would 
merely aggravate evil, for it would raise land values and increase 
speculation. This w'ould be so because land values represented the 
capitalization of the rent at the going interest rate. 

In these later writings he performed an excellent service to stu- 
dents of economics by pointing out that one of the great difficulties 
in social studies was the equivocal nature of some of the terms em- 
ployed. For example, the term “competition” was used by the tradi- 
tion economists to denote a great regulator of human affiairs with- 
out which society would collapse. The same term was used by the 
socialists as describing all that was depraved and vicious in iudustrial 
and human life. Actually each side was pursuing divergent lines of 
thought with no possibility of ever joining forces or even of ration- 
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ally each other’s position. To economists the word meant 

the pursuit of a livelihood by equals under freedom of opportumty, 
i.e., a striving for something to which access was assumed to be free 
and of which there was an abundance. To socialists it meant the 
forced struggle of men barred from opportunity, i.e., a struggle for 
something to which there was no freedom of access. Consequently 
the sociahsts stressed the importance of morals, religion, and the 
State, while the economists demanded a “let alone” policy.^ 

Tn galk considered himself an anarchist and was so considered by 
his colleagues, because while he appeared to stress government con- 
trol, he felt that such control should be essentially designed to free 
the individual for perfect competition. Nevertheless, his concrete 
lan d reform view tended to dilute the purity of his anarchism; only 
a few could be consistently anarchist. 

The most lucid as well as one of the most able of these was the 
New Englander Benjamin R. Tucker, who, while he saluted Warren 
as friend and master and translated the works of Proudhon, for the 
most part followed Greene. He declared that the anarchists were 
simply “unterrified Jeffersonian democrats.” Since the capitalist 
groups could defraud labor only because legal privileges or monop- 
oly enabled them to charge more for their capital than the cost of 
h^dling and transferring which the natural law of competition 
would permit, he advocated absolute free trade, both domestic and 
foreign, and waged war upon monopolies in money, land, tariff, and 
patents. 

Among the greatest heresies, declared Tucker, was the socialist 
doctrine that society should take the instruments of production and 
administer them di^ough its organ, the State, on the principle of 
majority role. This doctrine disregarded individual choice and must 
therefore culminate in the government’s managing all the affairs of 
men, for it was “the tendency of power to add to itself.” The nation 
would be transformed into a vast bureaucracy, and every individual 
into a State official Its constitution would have but one article: 
“The tight of the majority is absolute.” Having the responsibility, 
the community through its majority expression would insist more 
and more on prescribing the conditions of health, wealth, and wis- 
dom, thus impairing and finally destroying individual independence, 
and with it all sense of individual responsibility. 

He insisted that the notion that competition meant war rested 
upon exploded fallacies. Competition meant war only when it was 
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restricted, either in scope or intensity, so that it was not perfectly 
free competition; for then its benefits were won by one class at the 
expense of another, instead of by all at the expense of nature’s 
forces. Universal and unrestricted competition meant the most per- 
fect peace, and the truest co-operation and competition became 
simply a “test of forces resulting in their most advantageous utiliza- 
tion.” When the demand for labor exceeded the supply, and every- 
one could get work easily at wages equaling his product, it was for 
the interest of all (including his immediate competitors) that the 
best man should win; in oAer words, where freedom prevailed, 
competition and co-operation were identical. And the only way to 
make the demand for labor greater than the supply was through 
competition in the supply of money or use of credit. 

Tucker defended the classic law of supply and demand as the root 
of all good. He thought it would give people what they wanted, at 
prices close to cost. The first and necessary condition was to free 
competition. “This done, the constant and habitual practice of right, 
though prompted by selfishness, will bring people to a realization 
of the intrinsic beauty of their conduct, evil motives will gradually 
be replaced by good ones, and Nature will thus furnish a new proof 
of her economy by making selfishness its own destroyer.”® 

The anarchists condemned all labor legislation. They denounced 
bureaus of labor statistics as parasitic, and held that state regulation 
of working hours denied citizens the right to make their own con- 
tracts. They denounced trade unions because such combinations 
worked against the principles of competition. Heywood explained 
to the working classes that the competition of the free open mar- 
ket” encouraged those producers most fit to survive. More broadly, 
he declared that the labor problem would be solved by “unrestricted 
liberty’’ to create and equitable exchange the world over.” For much 
the same reasons he denounced the attempts of the Grangers and 
trade unions to eliminate the middleman by establishing co-operatives. 
To him the middleman was as serviceable and necessary as the 
end man. In fact, in their attacks on producers’ co-operatives the 
anarchists seemed to accept the existing system of business enter- 
prise, distinguished from then current financial enterprise, as the 
most desirable. 

The wage system, explained Greene, had the advantage of that 
complete and centralized authority of the manager nece^ary for the 
skillful buying of raw materials, the selling of the finished goods. 
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and the paying of wages according to the var\4ng capacity and in- 
dostry of the workingman. The theory that the wage system was 
de facto slavery was therefore foolish. Capital, free of law-created 
privileges, was innocent enough. The employer had a ju^ right to 
charge something for his risk and for the labor of initiating and 

superintending the enterprise.® , u A 

As was true in all reform movements, some leading anarchists had 
notions strangely out of place in the general anarchist philosophy. 
Stephen Pearl Andrews, one of the patriarchal figures in Ae move- 
ment, was the most extreme example with his “Pantarchy” scheme. 
It had an authoritarian flavor, and Andrews was the “Grand Pant- 
arch.” “Integralism” was the “complete all-sided philosophy of the 
Pantarchy.” The meaning of this philosophy was perhaps most 
clearly revealed when Andrews first presented it, just before the 
Ovil War, as the peaceful solution of the slavery question. In a 
pronouncement issued by the ‘Tolitical Department of the Pant- 
archy” to the “inhabitants ... of the world at large,” he decided 
the sbolitionists should learn that there were slaveries more wide- 
spread, subtle, and cruel rfian chattel slavery, and should preach to 
the rich that they were in the same logical category as the slave- 
holders and could retain their wealth wdth a good conscience only 
if they investigated social evils in the light of all science. This they 
could best accomplish by aiding the “priesthood of the new philos- 
ophy” in their experiments with every promising scheme of social 
amc^oration. By such scientific investigation the slaveholders would 
become in fact ‘Tatriarchs, Patricians, Patrons of the Slave.” The 
plantation would become profitable to themselves and the “earthly 
heaven of the slave.” After the end of slavery die chief objects of 
Pantarchy were avowedly reduced to two: first, to support Audrey^, 
financially and otherwise, while he completed his series of “scientific 
and philosophical discoveries knowm as the science of Universology 
and die Riilosophy of Integralism”; and, second, to enable him to 
lead the way into a practi^ sj'stem that would result in a great 
and beneficent revolution.*® 

Because of the freedom and elasticity of their thought these 
philosophical anarchists, bizarre as some of their policies were, con- 
tributed much to strengthening democratic tradition. They sup- 
ported the general principle of human freedom in a variety of issues, 
even wdien such action allied them with programs and persons 
deariy opposed to anarchist thinking. Their predominandy New 
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England heritage stood them in good stead, for, like their ancestors 
who had successfully matched wits with the Crown, they displayed 
their learning in court, public forum, and press. 

They caused no little annoyance in the community, but some 
leading businessmen listened and even expressed sympathy with 
many of their views. One was Charles Moran of New York (i8ii- 
1895), prominent in the mercantile and banking world, publisher of 
the New York Commercial Advertiser^ and respected by academi- 
cians. Moran followed Herbert Spencer in wanting government 
power limited simply to the protection of life and property; in fact 
he wanted government limited to mere local government, to protect 
the minority against the rapacious majority. Like the anarchists, he 
opposed ta^s, patent laws, and usury laws, and declared that if the 
post office were operated by private enterprise it would be more 
economically and efficiently run. He opposed an income tax, reduc- 
tion of hours, and labor legislation of any sort, and even deprecated 
any form of public relief. On the central question of money Moran 
agreed in general with the anarchists that banks should be as free 
from government restraint as other useful businesses, and should be 
given the right to issue inconvertible notes. But he thought that the 
anarchists erred in their scheme by not limiting collateral for note 
issues to short commercial paper. After the resumption legislation 
was passed, Moran opposed greenbacks but ardently supported 
bimetallism.'* 

Anarchism was more nearly in agreement with predominant busi- 
ness thought than was the other radical group, ffie socialists. The 
latter were a more miscellaneous group and at times included an- 
archists. 


SOOAUSM 

Unlike die philosophical anarchists, the socialists had a foreign 
flavor and were definitely identified with the name of Karl Marx. 
But, like earlier imported radical movements, they soon adjusted to 
the atmosphere of America. Within a few years after Marx founded 
the Intemarional Working Men’s Association in London in 1864, 
German immigrants established sections of the Association in the 
United States, primarily in New York, and otiier groups soon fol- 
lowed. Most flamboyant was the “native American” Section 12, 
organized in New York City in 1871. Its leaders, the glamorous 
sisters Victoria C. WoodhuU and Tennie C Claflin, early attracted 
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attrition and profits by establishing a stock-exchange house that had 
the benefit of advice from the elderly Cornelius Vanderbilt. They 
published in their journal, Woodhull & Clafiin’s Weekly, communi- 
cations from Brigham Young in defense of polygamy and the first 
American edition in English of the iMarx-Engels CoTtmtumst Mani- 
festo, which appeared under the title “German Communism- 
Manifesto of the German Communist Party.” The issue containing 
the Manifesto, like most of the others, carried on the front page 
advertisements of brokerage houses, including that of the sisters 
“Woodhull, Qaflin & Co., Bankers and Brokers.” And such an- 
nouncements as “Tennie C. Claflin will make her debut on the ros- 
trum upon the subject of ‘The Ethics of the Relations of the Sexes; 
or. Behind the Scenes in Wall Street,’ ” were not unusual. Since the 
sisters received considerable help with their journal and speeches 
from Stephen Pearl Andrews, their work naturally reflected the 
anarchist viewpoint. But they were heretical on money. They 
favored greenbacks, the Kellogg scheme, rather than free banking, 
doubtless in good part because Victoria’s current husband. Colonel 
James N. Blood, was an ardent and lifelong greenbacker.^® 

The German sections were annoyed by the antics of Section 12, 
particularly in propagating matters that seemed to have little to do 
directly with labor problems. They themselves were engaged in trans- 
latii^ appropriate extracts from Marx’s Das Kapital for distribution 
at eight-hour day demonstrations.** They complained to the General 
Council in London, and in 1872 the Council ordered the suspension 
of Section 12. The sisters shortly afterward went to England, where 
Tennie C. married the wealthy Francis Cook, whom the King of 
Portugal made Viscount de Montseirate, and Victoria married John 
Biddulph Martin, member of a leading banking family.*® 
bdicative of the broadly reformist character of the American di- 
vision of the International, even after the suspension of the “anarch- 
ists” in Section 12, was the manifesto it issued in New York City in 
October 1873 in connection with the depression. It told the workers 
to demand that the authorities relieve their sufferings (i ) by provid- 
ing employment to those willing and able to work, at the usual wages, 
and on the eight-hour plan; (2) by advancing produce or money for 
tme week’s ^tenance to distressed laborers and their families; and 
(3) by prohibiting eviction for non-payment of rent from December 
I, 1873, to May I, 1874.*® But personal and doctrinal differences 
among the American leaders of the International led to bitter struggles 
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and secessions. The wounds were somewhat healed with the dissolu- 
tion of the International Working Men’s Association in 1876 and the 
formation of the Working Men’s Party of the United States, which 
became in the follo\\'ing year the Socialistic Labor Party of North 
America, and, finally, in the nineties, the Socialist Labor Party. 

Its policy, according to the testimony of its leaders, was to promote 
a society of the future having few laws and a maximum of individual 
liberty. Industry would be operated by laborer-producer co- 
operatives, which would fix prices and wages.^'*^ 

C. Osborne Ward, native-born ex-machinist and teacher and spokes- 
man for the Brookljm Section, stated that differences in reward were 
justifiable at present but would be very slight in the ideal State. This 
state was to be achieved not by force but by educating the public. 
He emphasized that as members of a labor party he and his fellows 
believed that there must be a conversion to true Christianity, to the 
end of overthrowing the predominating “competitive, monopoly- 
begetting idea” of acquisitiveness. When most of the people had been 
Christianized and the party possessed a majority, the co-operative 
society would be voted in.^* 

Such utopianism was clearly a long way from the “scientific social- 
ism” of Karl Marx. The ignorance of Marx’s work, common to the 
native socialists, was repaired by German immigrants when they 
joined the partv'. They presented his views to the pubhc, or what 
they took to be his views, for Marx might have had some difficulty 
recognizing his disciples. Chief among them was the able New Jer- 
sey kindergarten teacher, Adolph Douai, who was a graduate of a 
German university. In 1876 he began a series of articles on Karl Marx s 
Das Kapital in the Socialist with the statement that this first attempt 
to render Das Kapital into English in a concise and popular form 
would be too difficult unless arranged differently from the author’s 
order and complemented by some of his other writin^.^® 

As a result of such ventures into journalism Douai gained some 
reputation as a student of economics and in 1878 was asked to testify 
before the congressional committee investigating the depression. In 
his analysis of the depression he attributed the main cause of business 
stagnation to “planless production.” Production, he said, was being 
carried on by private capitalists who did not consider the needs of ffic 
world, and this capitalistic production took advantage of a situation 
where the laborer was free in person but did not possess the neces- 
sary instruments of labor, which must be furnished by some capital- 
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ist. The laborer was therefore forced to sell his labor power to the 
capitalist employer at the market rate and, in consequence, to leave 
a surplus value in the hands of the employer. This led to “over- 
production” or “underconsumption.” If the laborer sold his working 
force to the capitalist for only a part of its worth, the laborer mu^ 
become poorer. As long as employers had a constant market for their 
products, wages might be high enough, but soon there would be only 
a few great capitalistic countries competing in the world’s market, 
and there would no longer be a market for all the goods produced; 
at that time purchasing power would fall so low that production 
would be reduced. 

Stated another way, the capitalistic system assumed the shape of 
overproduction; first the middle class would be impoverished, then 
die qnaH capitalists, until at last nothing would be left but a very 
“small class of very large capitalists or share societies [corporadons].” 
Bv that rim e the laborers’ purchasing power would have been so re- 
duced that capital could no longer obtain a return. Then, as profits fell 
tt) zero in the next five or ten years, Douai held, contrary to Marx’s 
teaching, the capitalise would be willing to sell out to the community 
and the community would give them an annuity. 

Later, before another congressional body, Douai pointed out that 
after the socialist state had been created it would meet the problem 
of overproduedon by planning. By means of stadsdcal data it would 
obtain exact knowledge of die demand for the current year and pro- 
duce accordingly, plus an addidonal store as security against famine. 
In this way the crises occurring every five years or less, characterisdc 
of the capitalisdc system, would be cured. 

Douai in this same testimony raised an important quesdon about 
die intrinsic worth of capitali^. In denying that capital added to 
value by intelligendy directing blind labor, he declared that capital 
did not employ its own intelligence because it had none. It employed 
sdendfic men, technical men, and skilled laborers of all kinds, experts 
who seldom received adequate payment, for the largest share went 
to capital, and even their intelligence was misused by the suppression 
of useful invendons and discoveries. Supposing there were some in- 
telligent capitalists and supposing they paid the technicians liberally, 
the latter still should not be considered the sole owners of their valu- 
able technolo^es. The human mind had developed them over a long 
period; each individual scientist and inventor added but a little to all 
that which had already been invented for the benefit of manlrind , 
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Douai, as a spokesman for the Socialistic Labor Partv, proposed 
certain reforms which would facilitate a gradual transition to a co- 
operative republic; a constitutional amendment limiting labor to eight 
hours; bureaus of labor statistics, both state and federal, for their in- 
vestigations into profits would show the workers that they were being 
exploited and would enable them to determine how best to help 
themselves, whether by reforming societv' or insisting on higher 
wages; following these was a series of social and political demands, 
even less connected with a radical reconstruction of socien% includ- 
ing the abolition of the contract s)'stem, bodi in prison and govern- 
ment work; the prohibition of child labor below the age of fourteen 
and free education up to that age; stringent employers' liability laws 
for injuries sustained bv employees; the prohibition of the importa- 
tion of Giinese contract labor; direct popular legislation enabli^ the 
people to propose or reject any law; minorit)’" representation in all 
legislative elections; and recall at any time of any public officer by 
the election of his successor. Two important reforms Douai left for 
enactment after these first demands had been met: one, that all in- 
direct taxation be replaced by a progressive income tax; and two, diat 
government operate all banking and insurance. However, for die 
present, he said, the parU' regarded savings banks as commendable.** 

Originally the Socialistic Labor Pany sharply opposed the Green- 
back Party! Ward stated in 1878 that the Greenback Party believed 
in competition, whereas the Socialistic Labor Part)' held that compe- 
tition was the source of all evil. He called upon workingmen to oppose 
the election of greenbackers, for they sought to inflate the “normal 
value of the product of their labor,” and this, in turn, would be filched 
by the monopolist.*' For the presidential campaign of 1880 die So- 
cialistic Labor Part)- swallowed its principles and supported the can- 
didates of the Greenback-Labor Party. 

.Midway betvi een the socialists and the extreme anarchists stood the 
ex-Chartik John Francis Bray, who had enjoyed the friendship of 
that “w hole-souled and good man” Robert CKven. He was now busUy 
occupied with perfecting a plan of “industrial parmership” to solve 
the problems of unemplo\-ment and excessive inequalit)- of wealtL 
Under his scheme government would lend greenbacks at cost to part- 
nerships of labor and capital. His theor>- promoted the establishment 
of such partnerships in all occupations, to be organized under genei^ 
law^ which would permit conditional self-government but no despooc 
central authorin’ and no governmental supervision of workshops. 
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rhas society would become an industrial republic, with the only 
mvemmeot tie being a national board of trade to supply statistics on 
he nature and extent of demand for commodities. 

In this wav the “usurer and financial vampire” would be eliminated 
ind labor set free from the domination and extortion of capital. For 
I time, at least until we progressed further, there would be a system 
)f “graded wages.” As a partner, the laborer would demand and ob- 
ain an equitable share of the profits in addition to wages; that is, he 
ipoald share in all future accumulations. The universal partnership 
)f all industries under general laws, he concluded, would prevent 
‘present ruinous competition, low wages, disputes between labor and 
apital, bankruptcies, gluts, losses, and business confusions.” Capital 
vould increase and labor would have a “stake in the world.” ^ 

By and large the radical movements were fluid. Though each sect 
It times castigated the others as reactionary, the lines between them 
vere so loose in fact, though not necessary in theory, that a man 
night at one and the same time be a member of a number of organi- 
adons diat seemed on the surface to be opponents. Thus Bray was 
rice-president of the anarchist American Reform League and an hon- 
ited figure at the gatherings and in the journals of the Socialistic 
.abor Party. Similarly, Ward saluted both Lassalle and Proudhon as 
he great authorities on socialism. Douai gave equal credit to Lassalle 
nd Marx as the founders of modem socialism. And he served with 
^rge Gunton, the ex-labor leader and disciple of Steward, among 
he associate editors of the socialist Labor Standard. Further evidence 
»f the mixed nature of radical thought was the policy set forth by 
he ^ort-lived National Labor Union, which tried to please a mix- 
ore of labor leaders and reformers of all sorts: on the one hand it 
spoused greenbacks as its chief plank, on the ground that they were 
lecessary to provide suflicient currency to animate business and elimi- 
late the need for trade unions, and on the other, it sent a delegate in 
869 to the Basle Gingress of the International Working Men’s As- 
(xaation and expressed its desire to co-operate with that organization 
1 the “common cause.” The general situation was nicely summed up 
y the Socialist, which declared that many socialists associated them- 
dves with all movements which tended to move society a step for- 
^d- “But they are not finalities. The student of social affairs is well 
ware that no natural basis of society can be established but by and 
liroagh a long series of experiments.” ^ 

Although the respectable journals carried innumerable articles to 
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the effect that the country would soon be in the hands of the social- 
ists, the socialist leaders complained that it was hard to make headway 
in America because the mass of Americans still entertained the super- 
stition that under the existing sj^tem everyone in industry had a good 
opportunity to acquire a competence, if not great wealth. The social- 
ists had hit upon a basic truth, for, as WendeU Phillips pointed out 
when he dismissed the fear of communism in America, the strongest 
safeguard against communism was the fact that the majority of the 
people possessed propert}\ “Three-fifths of Americans have something 
to lose [bv communism], and half the rest hopes soon to have.” ^ 

At this time too there was a heightening of that attitude which de- 
nounced any and all reforms as communistic. The Public, a New York 
organ devoted to business and finance, complained that the commu- 
nistic spirit was not understood even by many intelligent writers and 
influential property owners. Actually, communism stood for the im- 
pairment of capital, it wrote, not just for violence as most people 
thought. In fact, in so uncertain a democracy as the United States, 
the violent form was less dangerous than the form which sought 
change by law and the machinery of elections. Where the “habit of 
submission to the rule of the majority is strong,” it stated, “diere is 
alwa^’s more danger that all the rights of property may be impaired 
and even the foundations of civilization undermined by an ignorant 
majorin' and bad laws, than by any form of revolutionary violence. 
Is it not plain that the Granger, the Repudiator, the Inflationist, and 
the bank-hater have in the aggregate power enough to do more mis- 
chief in the countr)'? Granger railroad laws, scaling of debts. Bland 
silver bills, convertible bond schemes, and war gainst banks and bond- 
holders are all merely phases of Communism in America.” “ 

So-called radical thinking was diverse and often confusing. It was 
hardly revolutionary in any immediate sense. Part of it was of native 
origin, and most of the rest was stripped of foreign content by the 
requirements of American conditions. The land reformers were, of 
co^e, merely continuing a pre-Qvil War movement, and the power 
of their ideas was revealed in the following period by the tremendous 
appeal of Henry George’s Progress and Poverty. Philosophical an- 
archists were, after all, traditional indmdualists, simply carrying their 
logic to an extreme. Their emphasis on currency and a zero rate of 
interest reflected in good part a demand, almost as old as America 
itself, for a cheap and plentiful supply of the pervasive instrument 
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of expanding enterprise— money. American socialists, it should be re- 
membered, despite some of their bizarre ideas, presented a goodly 
number of reform measures that were eventually recognized as nec- 
essar>'^ for the efficient functioning of democracy in the new Ameiica. 


CHAPTER III 

The General Academic Temper 

A LTHOUGH many of the publicists and the radicals cited in 
/\ the first two chapters had keen appreciation of economic 
X A. practices, derived from their business connections, w ith the 
exception of such men as Carey, Wells, and Cardozo they were not 
in the usual sense professional economists. Those to whom the study 
of political economy was a full-time scientific investigation were usu- 
ally teachers, although not by that circumstance completely isolated 
from practical affairs. For, since the economic thought of American 
political and business leaders throughout the period from 1865 to 
1880 was usually conservative, and only occasionally liberal or radi- 
cal, and the same proportion seemed to hold for the doctrines taught 
by professional economists, they were welcome vutnesses in Wash- 
ington. At this time, too, the public was becoming more aware of the 
fact that important national problems were fundamentally economic 
in nature, and this gave them a wider audience than they had for- 
merly had. These men contributed extensively to both the popular 
press and the learned journals; they testified before government com- 
missions and advised many leading officials, including presidents of 
the United States. 

A XEW ENGUND CONTINGENT 

As was the case before the Civil AVar, most of the popular Amer- 
ican treatises came from New England. Those which had the widest 
circulation during this period— Tfie Eleitients of Political Econoiiiy 
by the Reverend Francis Wayland, The Science of Wealth by Amasa 
Walker, and the Elemetits of Political Econotny by Arthur Latham 
Perr)'— were in the laissez-faire tradition,^ native to that section and 
made up of its doctrinal mixtures. Both Amasa Walker and Perry 
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found their inteUectual fatherhood, not in the writere of the main Eng- 
lish classical tradition, but in the Frenchman Frederic Bastiat, whose 
theoretical lo?ic in Economic Harmonies “proved” that tradition^ 
laissez fake would yield a perfect harmony of interests. Yet both their 
books owed thek popular appeal largely to thek len^y discussions 
on current practical controveisies such as the tariff, government 
finance, money, and banking. 

Amasa Wa^er was an outstanding figure m the financial, pohtit^ 
and academic worlds. His Science of Wealth was extremely popular 
both at home and abroad. Economics, wTOte Walker, was primarily 
a “business science” requiring but “common sense and a good knowl- 
edge of the English language.” It reduced basically to this; that gov- 
ermnent was best which governed least. The wants of a people w^ 
the only proper motives for production, and producers, whemer la- 
borers or capitalists, were the best judges of the means to gratify such 
wants. Economics taught the relation of man to those obj^ts of de- 
ske which he could obtain only by effort. The first fact of the sciena 
was that man had wants; the second was that those wants could be 
suppUed only bv effort; the thkd was that the objects or samfacaons 
ob^ed bv'those efforts were coUectively called wealth^WealA m- 
cluded onlV those objects having value, and value was Ae 
power of one commodiw or service m relation to anodier. Val 
Lver exists in an article 'unless someone is willing to give labor, m 

some form or other, in exchange for it. • j* « 

Wages, asserted Walker, were high in proportion to *e disposition 
of thofe possessing wealth to pay it out for labor; this disposition de- 
pended largely upon the securit)- and profitablen^of capi 
Son an^upoSe enterprise of the ^1. ^h^ 
save for then he could overcome the “natural advantage of the cap- 
L he could wait to obtain a “fak price.” Upon labor asso^ 
i^Walker took the position that the law should not 
for the laborer was not obligated to act as an isolated mdividuai any 

tSd Sk ^ in educadon and .nmpennce rrfonn 
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He doubted the usefulness of associations to raise wages, i.e., the 
trade unions. He did not question their legality so long as they were 
purely voluntary, but he did question their right to punish those who 
refused to join them, and he viewed unfavorably the principle of the 
strike. In the last analysis, he felt strikes could not raise wages per- 
manently. Laborers through their unions might extort an increase 
during periods when commodities were in great demand, but wlten 
trade became dull, they were certain to be placed again in the power 
of the employer. Such unions, moreover, endangered labor’s neces- 
sary liberty of action; to prevent damaging its condition or produc- 
tion, what it needed was freedom, protection, and justice. Witli free- 
dom the laborer could work for whom he would; with the ballot, he 
could insure himself and his interests protection and justice. - 

Walker, however, placed little reliance on law to improve the la- 
borer’s condition. Legislative fixing of hours he considered unsound 
economics, and in 1868 he sharply attacked the law establishing 
an eight-hour day for federal employees as setting a bad example. An 
eight-hour day in private industry, he argued, would reduce the pro- 
duction of labor, and the subsequent reduction of profits would re- 
duce the capitalist’s funds for labor. In addition, the government “has 
no rightful control over the labor of free men, who must dispose of 
their services at all times, in such quantities, and at such rates as they 
can get, in the great competition of industrial pursuits. . . . All at- 
tempts to interfere with the laws of value must be ineffectual.’’ ^ 

Without governmental interference, however, there might be some 
remedial changes. There were some advantages in consumers’ co- 
operatives, though little in producers’ co-operatives. Feasible profit- 
sharing would create the ideal system of co-operative [partnership, 
since this did not call for employers to relinquish in any degree the 
control and management of their business affairs. Only basic charity 
was a community responsibilin\ And in the United States it was not 
so serious a problem as in Europe, because land here was so cheap 
and labor so much in demand that no able-bodied man need be a 
pauper. If the government must grant some aid, this might take the 
form of local workhouse relief. Each community would then have an 
active interest in diminishing its pauperism. 

Walker sharply opposed immigration restrictions on the ground 
that the influx of foreigners had favorably affected the physical con- 
dition and social position of the native. The general intelligence and 
enterprise of the native population being far above that of the immi- 
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grant seeking employment, die natives had taken the lead in industrial 
undertakings. The overseers and managers in the large factori^ were 
seldom foreigners. Formerly American children and young girk had 
been the mill operatives; now the immigrants had replaced them, and 
chUdren of American descent held better positions -wnth increased 
compensation. Thus immigration had both hastened the development 
of our natural resources and improved the rewards of the native. He 
accepted the commonly held idea that immigrants, because of differ- 
ent ethnic characteristics, differed in physical and moral quality and 
that some were far more desirable as settlers and citizens than others. 
“But American institutions receive all, tolerate all; must educate and 
elevate all, fusing the whole if possible into a homogeneous, enlight- 
ened, and prosperous people. Such is the grand experiment upon 
which, for weal or woe, the American repubUc has entered.” * 

Having thus disposed of wages and labor, he went on to die uses 
of capital. Interest, he said, had its justification in the nght of prop- 
em- ^d in the reward for self-denial. Since interest was governed 
bv'the law of supply and demand, usury laws or government mter- 
ference with the free play of the money market could onlvhave the 
effect of raising the rate of interest above its natural level. T^oould 
only impede the free flow of capital, a vital characteristic of the sj^ 
tern If there were a surplus of capital, assuming that producaon it- 
self did not expand in the meantime, the excess m a given hne would 
be transferred to other branches of industry or withdrawn for per- 
sonal gratification. The same would be true for speaal occupations. 
When the Umit of profitable production was reac^d, the amoimt of 
capital employed could not weU be increased^ The product bei^ 
geLraUy in the form of circulating capital, it flowed to 
nesses or was turned to purposes of adornment and culture. This was 
true also, though more Lrely, of the general industry of a countij^ 
In practice, the limits of industry^ did not remain the same. As wants 
exuded, capital, reheved from its former employments, went to new 

'®Cit must be remembered, he war,.ed, de.t the Umted Seres co^ 
not expect everx-vi here and at all times such rapid p^ess as it^ 
then M^essing.’ This was a new country, conscious of new and press- 
^rne STd eger to satisfy those needs. apitaL like pojmlatton. 

checks, a ^inclination of capital to 
^wer of personal supervision from a distance, ,md a 
SLinistration of foreign laws. Another constant force against the 
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crease of capital was the fall in its rate of return. “The desire to spend 
is just as tr^y in human nature as the desire to earn, and can be as 
accurately calculated. Hence, ... as the desire to earn loses power by 
capital becoming plcnt>’ and cheap, the desire to spend gains force." ® 

Having laid the theoretical foundation of his argument. Walker 
now came to the important public questions of the day: the tariff, 
government finance, and banking. He did not consider the public 
debt a blessing because the ta.xcs necessar>' for its payment depressed 
industry and reduced this countr)'’s abilit)' to compete with other na- 
tions. But the suggestion that the debt should be redeemed by issuing 
depreciated greenbacks distressed him. Even if it Ik granted that the 
bonds were originally bought with the depreciated greenbacks, they 
should be repaid in coin, because the bondholders were not to blame 
for the depreciation. This was only one argument in his general case 
against greenbacks. Although he had, while in Qmgress during the 
war, supported their issue and had even proposed that the bond in- 
terest be paid in the notes instead of in coin, he now argued that legal 
tender credit currency' had been an unwise, shortsighted step. Such 
currency was always issued in excess, unsettled business, and bv rais- 
ing prices caused the government a greater loss than the gain it reaped 
by Ae “forced loan.” 

Those who opposed Ae return to specie payments were to his mind 
usually people engaged in speculative operations. So long as the cir- 
culating medium w’as made plentiful bv' expansion, prices would con- 
stantly rise. Consequently those purchasing in anticipation of a rise 
would make a profit. These speculators made great fortunes at the 
expense esp^ially of bbor and were able to force O^ngress to stop 
the contraction of Ae greenbacks. In opposition to their propaganda, 
he argued that contracting Ae currency w ould not hun trade. Prices 
would all decline to Ae same extent because wages would decline, 
and trade would go on as usual. In fact, manufactures would gain by 
having better export markets. 

Walker was more consistent in his attitude toward bank notes. He 
held to his original contention that bank notes should have a loo per 
cent specie reserve. Before Ae Gvil War he had argued that Ac power 
of Ae state banks to issue currency beyond Aeir specie reserves— Ac 
mixed currency system-must result in a panic. Deposits, he had 
poi^ out, were far more important than bank notes in causing 
l^cs and suspensions of specie payments; under Ae sy stem of frac- 
tional reserves, deposits would rise to an important and unsafe mag- 
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nitude partly because banks compelled borrowers to leave a part of 
their loans as a sort of permanent deposit. Such deposits were arti- 
ficial, for they did not arise from the legitimate wants of trade. So, 
although agreeing that the national banking system was preferable to 
the old state bank systems in many ways, he still objected to its note- 
issue power. In fact, before the Pamc of be suggested that the 
government alone issue convertible notes, which would be merely an 
extension of the ^old notes issued for deposit of specie. In turn,. the 
national banks should be relieved of all taxation and restrictions. After- 
ward he argued that before this could be done, the greenbacks would 
have to be withdra'wm. He agreed with the theoretical soundness of 
what he called the “Western” contention, that national bank notes 
should be the first to be withdrat^m because if any paper money was 
used, the country as a whole rather than private corporations sho^d 
have the profit. But while this argument was theoretically conclusive 
he asserted that Congress would never agree to it and therefore it 
need not be considered. The banking interest was too powerful to 
permit elimination of bank note circulation, and the people stron^y 
diouffh erroneously beUeved in bank issues. Therefore greenbacks 
should be contracted first. But the resumption of sj^cie payments, 
he wrote in 1869, must be a gradual one, for immediate resumption 
i<mored the law of supply and demand. 

'’perhaps his most significant contribution on monetary matters 
was his insistence that deposits were the most important pa« o* 
the currenc^^ were created by loans, and from the standpomt of the 
currency were identical with'bank notes. These truths, he said, were 
not easily recogniz^le, “It took me ten years to get a complete 

analysis of deposits,” ® 

Walker’s attack on the mixed currency s>'stem made him Ae om- 
standing exponent of what had long been known in Ei^^d as Ae 
“currency principle.” One of Ae most fertile aspects of his analy^ 
wTa diierentiarion between panics and crises. Dyre^ons wo^d 
occur but they would not degenerate into pames 
ren<n' s>^em were abolished. There were, he insisted nai^ nd« 
in biisiness,” but Ae mixed currency system mtensified the^ ode 
unA Aey ended in a panic or ruin. These odes were calculable and 
healthful ” They were Ae test of business character. They nug t con 
of exposing bad Conors b« *ey 

nnes When Aey occurred, money would be wanted to pay 
debts, but when one debt was paid, Ae same amount of money woul 
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lemain to py others. The pressure would not annihilate any part of 
the currency. The receiver of the pa\Tnent w^ould not secrete the 
money in vaults until the crisis passed. The means of pajonent could 
be reduced only by the specie exported. ‘ 

On the tariff Walker argued that “protection” hindered the be- 
neficent functioning of natural competition. His basic techmcal thesis 
TPas a crude form of an argument long before developed in England, 
die doctrine of comparative advantage. As an example in pra^^ 
terns, he observed, the United States had greater natural facilities 
and advantages for manufacturing iron than any other countiy% but 
the domestic article could not be produced so extensively and so 
cheaply as to exclude the foreign article. This came about because 
the U^ted States could do better in agriculture, thanks to the rela- 
tive extent and cheapness of our land. The infant industr}* argument 
he thought sophisticaL Each branch of legitimate industry “comes 
full-grown and full-armed into life. . . . There is no infancy so far 
as completeness or robustness of life is concerned.” 

Walker was so much a free-trader that he even deprecated a tariff 
for revenue. Customs duties, he said, were a convenient and profitable 
source of revenue, but, like all indirect taxes, they w ere very unequal, 
unjust, and expensive. He considered die income tax die ideal tax and 
bemoaned its demise. As private revenue rose or fell, he said, so should 
the contribution to the public revenue. Were it to suprsede all other 
forms of taxation, prfect equality would be established; proprty 
and labor would each bear its just share of the public burdens. 

Walker’s humane interests broadened his wTiting beyond what was 
then considered pure economics. In the last analysis these did not 
fcad to any real break wdth the hard core of his traditional laissez- 
faire attitude, but they did testify to his concern diat the boundaries 
of die science should not be narrow'ed. He was particularly insistent 
that consumption should not be eliminat ed from economics. He 
thought, for example, that Simon Newcomb, a “sagacious and gener- 
ally correct writer,” had gone too far w hen he stated that “if a laborer 
is willing to work all day for a quart of whiskey to get drunk upon, 
political economy does not question his wdsdom.” True, any author 
had the discretion to confine his inquiries to any limits that he might 
set and to erect diem into a consistent system, but such a system 
could not inspre diat interest which attached to a scheme concem- 
the industrial welfare of man as a wiiole. “It may be a science of 
political economy, but not the science.” After all, what the laborer 
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did with his money made a difference to society. By right consump- 
tion every people could be rich, free, and hopeful. He even included 
in proper consumption compulsory public education, because it would 
prevent pauperism and crime and bring about general economic bet- 
terment, especially of the w’orkingman.* 

Another aspect of consumption was the economy of the war sys- 
tem. War was not a moral but a pohtical necessity, he declared, and 
it would end when all nations should establish a code of international 
law and institute a high court of appeal for adjudicating disputes. 
Xhe current system conflicted 'widi the simplest dictates of common 
sense and the highest interests of mankind. One nation increased its 
vast armament only because another did, and still they were as reb- 
tively defenseless ^ ever. The changes continually occurring in the 
machinery of war were so great and fretjuent that no nation could 
ever hope to be fully prepared. The mind stood aghast at the awful 
possibilities of the future if the current senseless and inhuman com- 
petition in war preparations should continue. And v.ith Walker the 
attainment of world peace was no mere academic matter; he spent 
much of his time and money for the cause, and attended world con- 
tTesses on the subject. In spite of a number of inconsistencies, ^Valker 
w'as for his time the outstanding American economist And die tre- 
mendous popularity’ of his treatise. The Science of Wealth, and its 
abridgment, did much to develop an intelligent appredadon of eco- 
nomic questions among the general public. 

Walker died in 1875, but die technical tradition he stood for was 
carried on and extended by his close friend, Arthur Latham Perry of 
Williams College. Perry w'as a distinguished and extremely popular 
elaborator of Walker’s views; few teachers of the day held as 
important a position in the classroom and in the outside world.* He 
numbered among his admirers leading government officiak and public 
figures. .McCulloch valued Perry’s support of his financial program. 
He considered Perry’s treatise the best book on economics-as well he 
might,since many of the conclusions Perry’,as a “scientific economi^ 
reached on production, labor, money, and credit, he said, accorded 
with those he himself had reached by experience and observanon m 
managing large banking institutions. President Oevcland wanted to 

appoint Perry Secretary of die Treasury.^® . , • j 

Perry’s conception of economics was consaously limited m tb 
market place. Economics was the science of values and as such was 
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exduavely the science of buying and selling, including material com- 
modities, personal services, and commerc’al credits. If a term were 
needed to express the sum of all valuable things, that term, he said, 
shonld be not wealth, which was vague and meaningless, but prop- 
erty, which “denotes a right of possessing, using, enjoying, selling, 
and destroying anything”— in short, as the Roman jurists defined it, 
anything which could be bought and sold. 

Perry granted that Adam Smith was the great historical name in 
the science, but Smith, he declared, limited the meaning and scope 
of value to commodities only, i.e., concrete things, and thus confused 
nrili ry and value. Perry also asserted that Adam Smith’s successors, 
by following this notion and resorting to ingenious mathematical 
formulas, had deduced the dismal Ricardian law of rent and the Mal- 
thusian doctrine of population. These were vicious, materialistic doc- 
trines, he argued, because they led to the conclusion that land owner- 
ship was a monopoly and rent receivers were non-productive. 

But Bastiat, said Perry, cleared away the uncomfortable disharmony 
by the use of the magic word “services,” for services referred to per- 
sons rather than to things, and each person in a free exchange served 
the other. Best of all, Bastiat’s conception of value removed from 
economics the stigma of being a dismal science. The science of value 
was, therefore, a social science, for it began and ended not in dead 
matter, but in the hving force that activated man. He who dealt suc- 
cessfully with value was bound to become a successful businessman: 
he would know man’s wants, the probable changes of fashion, and 
the thousand and one subtleties that made up mercantile sagacity. 
“Your man of business must be a man of brains. The field of produc- 
tion is no dead level of sluggish uniformity like the billowy and heavy 
sea”; its navigation “requires foresight, wise courage, and a power of 
adaptation to varying circumstances.” Since only services were sold, 
die competition of those ready to render them eliminated the influ- 
ence of God’s free gifts on value and resulted in value reflecting only 
irksome labor. 

Using human effort as the basis of economic rewards, he made 
human labor the center of his system and common sense the means 
of its success. But this did not lead him to conclusions different from 
those of other laissez-faire theorists. In his system economics was pri- 
marily concerned with buying and selling, in which all engaged, and 
since the great advantage of the power of introspection was possessed 
by every man, woman, and child, it was easy to deduce sound eco- 
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nomic principles. “Almost everv'body watches the action of his own 
mind enough to see what are the motives in bmnng and selling.” 
Hence, no law or encouragement was needed to induce any person 
to trade; on the other hand, any law or obstacle hindering two per- 
sons from trading who would odierwise do so not only interfered 
with a sacred right but prevented an inevitable gain that would other- 
wise accrue to both parties. Introspection would thus break up eco- 
nomic faUacies.^^ 

Whatever disharmonies occurred, Perrv" said, arose not within the 
sphere of e.xchange but from the interference with free exchange by 
such human institutions as usurv' law's, trade unions and labor legisla- 
tion, paper money and protective tariffs. The popular proposals for 
remedying low' wages, such as trade unions, a legal minimum wage, 
and the concentrated pressure of public opinion on employers, vio- 
lated the doctrine that naturally fixed wages-i.e., the wage-fund doc- 
trine. The wage fund was that part of capital devoted to the pavanent 
of w'ages. “If we call this portion of capital ... a dividend, and the 
number of laborers a divisor, the quotient wtU be the general average 
rate of wages at that time and place. This principle invariably deter- 
mines the ^ent rate of wages in any counm'.” The more capital 
there was, the greater w'as the demand for labor. ‘If, in the division 
betw'een capital and labor at the end of any industrial cycle, profits 
get more than their due share, these very' profits wiU wish to become 
capital and will thus become an extra demand for labor, and the next 
w ages fund will be larger than the last. If capital gets a relatively too 
large reward, nothing can interrupt the tendency that labor shafl get, 
in consequence of that, a larger reward the next time. 

Similarly, he upheld in an extreme form the traditional argument 
derived from J. B. Say, against the possibility' of a “general glut”; 

namelv, that the supply constitutes the demand. 

In Perry’s eyes paper money constituted a major heresy. Like Amasa 
Walker, he originally oppos^ not only greenbacks but any form of 
bank currency, because unlike specie it had no natural limitation of 
supply. He went further than Walker in that he even questioned the 
worth of a currency backed by a loo per cent reserve He argued 
that sound banking demanded that banks be prohibited from is^ 
^ paper money and be limited to dealing in debts and deposits and lend- 
ing the national coined money. 

Credits, however, including book credits, bills of exchange, corpo- 
ration bonds, and, above all, bank deposits, were the great instruments 
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of advance. Pern' held. Thev gathered up the driblets, economized 
exchanges, spared the use of monev. and even utilized the future to 
contribute productive ser\-ices. Following the British economist and 
former banker Heim* Dunning .Macleod. he contended that the use 
of credit, especially bank credit, created a ne^- capital, a new pur- 
chasing power, something in the world of values in addition to what 
had existed before. This addition was limited because of the uncer- 
tainties of the future, but it was extensive because credit rights to fu- 
ture products had a readv value. 

Other economists and bankers protested Perr\'’s idea that credit 
could create capital, insisting that the relation of debt to credits did 
not involve anx*thing more than an exchange between two parties of 
titles to certain tangible goods, and consequentlv that “incorporeal 
properuV’ such as bank dejxisits. mortgages, etc., was neither wealth 
nor capital But Perr\' contended that if his point were granted that 
rights were propern-, then new rights were new propem*, and there- 
fore new capital had been created by credit. The excess of a banker’s 
average deposits over his average resen-es was a creation of new credit, 
a new resource of production, a purchasing poM er available to the 
banker that had not prenously and practicallv been available to any- 
body. 

Credit, however, had one disadvantage to his mind, in that when 
it was used freely in addition to monev and increased purchases went 
on in all departments at once, there was a general rise of prices and a 
universal spirit of speculation. Evein-one seemed to make ?reat gains 
and extended his operations to the limit, so that indebtedness was mul- 
tiplied on ever\- hand. Eventually, on the realization that the granting 
of credit had been overdone, speculative purchases ceased, banks be- 
came cautious in discounting paper, borrowers attempted to sell their 
goods at any price in order to raise funds to meet their obligations, 
and prices fell. A pamc followed, which was more irrational if pos- 
sible, than the previous overconfidence. Then inflated credits ^d 
commodities collapsed in the hands of their holders; the sacrifices 
were madequate to meet the debts, and business failed. The banks 
could not or thought they could not help. Consequentlv widespread 
disaster resulted. Thus crises had swept the counm- in 1837, 185-, 
and 1873, and doubtless would occur in the future. They alwavs arose 
from disordered credits and, though not necessarily connected with 

credit or bank paper, were most likely to present themselves as cur- 
rencj^ problems. 
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But if the strong and conservative banks would maintain their or- 
dinary condition, they could prevent or abate a panic. The banks 
need not place more money in circulation or extend credit; it was 
merely recjuired that they be in a position to offer credit on approved 
securities when the occasion arose; the mere knowledge that abun- 
dant credit could and would be given should suffice to solve a finan- 
cial crisis. Therefore, when a panic seemed imminent, banks should 
have the power to extend discounts. It had been done in England, 
when the Bank of England was given government permission to vio- 
late the Bank Act of 1844, and thereby the ragings of a “commercial 
storm” had been stilled. Of course banks must raise their discount 
rate under these circumstances, and for this reason usury laws should 
be abolished. 

Especially interesting was Perry’s analysis in 1871 of the future of 
inter^ rates. Historically, he declared, the rate of mterest had de- 
clined as capital increased, but this would not go on indefinitely, for 
at around 2 per cent there would be almost no motive for lending. 
This historical decline came about, in part, because of the following 
factors; The price for the use of money, Uke other prices, was deter- 
mined by supply and demand. The supply was large because ‘ Ve are 
a capital-loving people and the practice of hoarding has but little hold 
upon us.” Almost ever\-body made money in some form and had 
something to lend in some form. This tended to depress the rate of 
interest. Also, the desire of foreign investors to realize a higher in- 
terest in the United States than at home tended to do the s^e. But, 
on the other hand, our people were fond of great enterprise, m^ 
of which were executed with borrowed capital. This created a d^ 
mand Capital was productive in the United States, owing to the lavish 
gifts of nature, which also made for demand. Though thee influence 
somewhat explained the past, they could not predict the future^ 

He hedtred bv sa\Tng he did not know whether supply woffid out- 
strip demU or demand the supply. If the money remained so^d 
and we were sure of its future, the historical tendency of decline 
would be the prospect; that is, if the money were gold and siIvct 
only, or sound bank or government paper instantly convertible into 
specie, rates would fall. On the other hand, if the money were to 
Sltinue to be paper currency exclusively, especially legal tend^, 
L bv namral ,i,^«ence a good deal of it. otters rate wodd 
rise Speculators would absorb the money no matter how large the 
Quantiry. Fearing that the country would not have a sound naaonal 
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numey^ in the immediate future, and fearing that the habit of the 
people to borrow inordinately would continue, he declared the rate 
of interest would be not less than 6 per cent.^^ 

Perry outdid Amasa Walker in defending the income tax and free 
trade. Free trade came to absorb more and more of his attention. In 
fact it came close to monopolizing all his economic thought and teach- 
ing. He devoted considerable space to the subject in his textbooks, 
and he wrote innumerable articles for free-trade organs and gave over 
two hundred speeches throi^hout the country on the subject. He at- 
tacked die protective tariff on all levels: it was unsound economics; 
it violated the right of property^ the letter and spirit of the Ten 
Commandments as well as of the New Testament. A protective tariff 
was really stealing for the benefit of a few privileged men at the ex- 
pense primarily of the Western farmer. Not only did the farmer have 
to pay higher prices for manufactures, but the market for his prod- 
uct was restricted, since manufacturing countries, unable to sell their 
goods, were compelled to reduce their food imports.^^ 

In the end his attacks on protectionism were so vigorous that a 
periri nn signed by some Williams College alumni and headed by the 
tignatnre of a Cleveland ironmonger, George H. Ely, was sent to the 
coU^e authorities, compl aining that Perry had committed the col- 
lege to a suj^)ort of free-trade views. The memorial stated that this 
was inexpedient, un\tTse, and unjust. “It is true that an institution of 
learning is bound to ascertain, establish, and teach truth throughout 
the d omain of morals and science. But absolute scientific truth can- 
not be predicated on any question of social science or political econ- 
omy. We deprecate . . . everything in the administraaon of the 

college which tends to place it in die position of advocate or de- 
fender of any controverted politico-economic question.” Perry val- 
iantty stood his ground and declared that at Williams free trade was 
taught. Those college professors who proclaimed that they taught 
ndther protection nor free trade, he said, were at best foolish, be- 
cause this in fact denied that the science they professed to teach was 
a science at all. The position furthermore surrendered what Jefferson 
called the self-evident rights of man, the rights of man to liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.^^ 

So determined was Perry over free trade that in protest against the 
Republican Partjr^s extreme “protectionism” he left the party and 
joined the Democrats. Like the Federalist and Whig Parties before 
hi he wrote in 1882, the Republican Party was a party of privilege; 
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it lived and moved and had its beii^ in privilege and consequent 
corruption.^® 

In spite of this indignant stand upon free trade, he did his economic 
enemies justice on other grounds. Thus, interestingly enough, he 
found himself in agreement with the underlying social philosophy of 
Henr)' C. Carey. “Of course,” he wrote, “Carey and his followers 
are all protectionists,” and “they are all friendly to paper money, , . . 
and some of them have no objection to irredeemable paper money,” 
but these features were to his mind not indigenous to Carey’s system. 
Among the central truths Carey enumerate^ and Perry agreed upon, 
were these: that the real interests of classes and individuals were es- 
sentiallv harmonious; that there was a constant tendency to increase 
in the wages of labor, and toward a similar increase in Ae aggre^te 
profits of capital, although at a lower rate; and that the well-being 
and advancement of society corresponded to the degree of associa- 


tion and libern* in it. 

Perry’ was, however, somewhat doubtful of the optimism charac- 
teristic of Carey and other writers on economics. It was ironic diat 
Perry traced the failure to develop “sound ’ economic thinking on the 
part of the American people and the American government to that 
very’ optimistic faith in economic freedom which his works uncon- 
sciously breathe. Ever since the establishment of the national govern- 
ment, he wrote, a succession of public questions involving economic 
principles had stirred the mind of the nation, questions relating to 
money and banking, the public debt, and the tariflF. Offhand one would 
have thought that under these circumstances the people would, by 
then, be uncommonly well trained in economics. But unfortunately 
this was not so. The country had never had a generally accepted na- 
tional textbook such as the English had had for a century m the 
work of Adam Smith. In addition, the American people had never 
been driven bv the pressure of want, or by medieval burde^ to 
study the science; the people had not been burdened with^liocally 
privileged classes, standing armies, and frequent wars. Cheap and 
fertile land had offered an escape to persons crowded by competi- 
tion or the pressure of numbers. Consequently “the enomous lo^ 
of their commercial crises, and of their protective tariffs to 

less impression on them than ... on a people less fortunately placed. 
Such conditions were more a matter for thankfulness dm for op- 
dmistn. Yet he could not see the beam in his ot™ eye, f” 

earlv mneteenth<entuiy optimist himself. He proudly called 
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lumself a democrat, “A democrat,” he said, “in his fundamental be- 
lief and active sympathies, whatever party ticket he may be con- 
strained to vote, has a vast moral advantage in teaching the civic 
studies over another man, who either theoretically or instinctively is 
drawn to favor classes privileged by law.” His strength and weak- 
nesses flowed from the assumption that the country had undergone 
no fundamental changes since Jefferson had laid down the economic 
for the democracy of his day. Consequently democracy 
m^anf to him precisely what it had meant in Jefferson’s day. 

Another outstanding New England writer and teacher of the pre- 
Gvil War generation was Francis Bowen. But he was not of the 
same school of thought as Walker and Perry. Bowen felt that the 
exponents of evolution, especially Darwin and Spencer, who had 
famished the basis for free trade, were not only “at war with all 
morality and religion, but with the institution of property, the 
famil y, and the State, on which the w'hole fabric of modem civiliza- 
tion” was based. He identified Darwinism with Malthusianism and 
the German philosophy of Pessimism. From the latter sprang the 
leaders of the German democracy, whose highly educated men, he 
said, despaired of society and wanted to destroy it. He called on the 
“aristocracy of wealth and intellect” to propagate their numbers, 
lest the eaiih be completely “occupied by the progeny of the igno- 
rant and debased, . . . the dangerous classes of society.” 

In his original pre-Civil War treatise. The Principles of Political 
Economy (1856), Bowen had said that he was attempting to lay the 
foundation of an American s)^em of political economy. In tmth, 
his writings, as a protectionist, were neither more nor less “Ameri- 
can” than those of the free-traders Walker and Perry, who claimed 
the benefit of speaking in universal principles. The chief feature of 
ihe new edition in 1870, called American Political Economy, was in- 
dicated by its subtitle: “Including Strictures on the Management of 
Currency and the Finances' since 1861.” Here Bowen outdid Perry 
and Walker in his caustic criticism of the greenbacks, the national 
dd)t, and the national banking system. 

National debts were vicious, he wrote, and the way the Ameri- 
can debt had increased during the war was especially bad. The 
government had borrowed huge sums in heavily depreciated paper 
doUais but had agreed to repay them with an equal number of gold 
dollars. It had bound itself to pay interest in coin, at the full market 
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— 6 per cent for most of the bonds — and this rate could not be 
reduced except by a breach of public faith. So Bowen advocated 
refunding the debt in the form of short-term annuities, t^ith the 
pnrirp issue to be paid off within twenty-fi^® y®2ts, or within the 
lifetime of the generation that contracted the obligations. 

The national banking s\ stem w as unsound, he argued, for it was 
based on the erroneous notion that banks could not exist without 
the privilege of issuing their own paper. This, of course, unjusdy 
jdelded enormous profits to a few% at the expense of the mass who 
used the notes. Bowen even argued in 1867 that if the b^ notes 
w'ere withdrawn the greenbacks would rise to par; and since diey 
would then be supported by gold reserves in the Treasury, and the 
Secretarv could then exchange gold for notes at par or vice versa, 
“we should have the best currency in the world.” He urged that 
the small bank notes be eliminated or taxed at least 7 per cent, so 
that the profits from their emission might be enjoyed by those who 
used them, the masses. An indirect consequence of such a tax, he 
declared, would probably be that the national banks would no 
longer oppose a resumption of specie payments. 

Paper money, he stated in the 1877 minority report of the iMon^ 
tarv'*Smmission, had led to the crisis of 1873. A revival of busi- 
ness would probably have begun in less than a year had not the 
Treasur\" reissued part of the withdrawn greenbacks, and had it 
not seemed likelv that the remainder would be reissued. At that 
time no one had known w hat to expect. Confidence had broken 
down entirely; capitalists had preferred to keep their funds idle 
rather than make loans w hich might be repaid in depreciated dol- 
lars. WTiat mi^ht have been a temporary’ convulsion turned into a 
general paralysis of trade. Although all this was true and condemn^ 
mper money, he thought that immediate restoration of the speae 
standard, even if possible, was not expedient. Large amounts of 
gold would be needed, the drastic fall in prices would distress mer- 
chants and producers, and debtors would suffer as much as creditors 
had suffered from the depreciation. Therefore restoration should be 
gradual. Citing Ricardo, he argued that the Treasaiy should begin 
redeeming the paper in gold, at the market value, and then advance 
this price at short inten'als. 

As for bimetallism, Bowen had been an advocate of the gold 
standard even before the QvU War. And in his minority report he 
declared that since there was a large output of silver, it should be 
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ised for sabsidiary coinage. Unlimited. legal tender silver coinage 
might not so much a depreciation of the standard of value as 
Buctoations in the value of the standard. The resulting imceriainty 
«Ronld depress legitimate enterprise. Both metals had been falling in 
value, he declared, but while Ae fall of gold had been so slow and 
gradual as to be detected wiiii difficulty, the depreciation of silver 
had been sudden and very great. 

These views were disturbing to certain groups of the business 
community. Boston hard-money men, objecting to Bowen’s pro- 
posal that the national debt be paid in gold, not at par but at a con- 
gdeiable discount, raised a fund to bring lecturers with “sound 
wews” to Harvard. And President Oiarles Eliot finally removed 
economics from Bowen’s teaching load in 1871 and appointed to a 
jqpjjpirp jH'ofessorship of political economy the cautious free-trader 
and sound-money man Charles Franklin Dunbar (1830-1900), for- 
mer publidier of the influential Boston Daily Advertiser.^ 

Dunbar’s writings held views that Bowen and Carey likened to 
the pessimistic doctrines of the British classical school. Writing in 
1876, Dunbar declared that as “our condition approaches more and 
more to that of old countries, our ability to rely upon the increas- 
ing abundance of our resources to cure all mistakes will disappear.” 
i ^tp«anen, therefore, must follow sound economic theory if disaster 
was to be avoided.^^ No remedial measures by government would 
\te adequate. People who demanded an eight-hour law were under 
the delusion that it was possible by “artificial regulation to fix the 
value of labor,” but he advised that the men who were “sincerely 
md honesdy engaged in the movement should be patiently and 
candidly heard” by the legislature. 

His ffieory could not face all the facts, however. It is important 
do note that after a fire in a textile mill had caused serious loss of 
life, he thou^t that some qualifications must be attached to the 
lass of political economy, which heretofore had assumed that in 
he long run private interest would be synonymous with public 
afe^ and that the instincts of capital were the surest guide in all 
natters pertaining to the regulation of business and the distribution 
ji wealffi. This principle still held as to the disposition of capital 
to provide for its own safety, but its regard or disregard of the 
afety of others was quite another matter.^ Beyond this he would 
rat go. 
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He was especially pessimistic about the possibility of legislative 
action eliminating depressions. He asserted in 1874 in the midst of 
a severe depression that the “great tides in our commercial affairs 
which culminate in periodical crises and panics are not to be ex- 
plained merely as phenomena of currency or the effects of this or 
that tariff. . . . The causes of our panics like that of 1873 lie too deep 
for legislative remedy, and recovery from them, always looked for 
with the same impatience which is now witnessed, is and most be 
slow and painful.” 

But he did feel that there was an urgent need for banking reform. 
Banking was his main interest, and he cogently presented what 
came to be considered enlightened banking opinion, especially in 
Chapters on Banking (1885). He contended that bank deposits were 
just as much a circulating medium as bank notes; in fact, compared 
to deposits, bank notes were relatively insignificant and unimpor- 
tant. Presenting these views to the public after resumption of speae 
pa\-ments, and after the beginning of the repayment of Ae na- 
tional debt, Dunbar drew the practical conclusion that the issue of 
national bank notes should be based on the assets of the issuing 
bank rather than on the disappearing national debt. This would pro- 
vide “asset currency,” convertible, however, into specie. This elas- 
tic note issue would vary with the requirements of business. The 
banking habit was firmlv rooted in the business community, and 
the banks would find a Medium of exchange in the amount needed. 
The medium should be in the form and proportion most convement 
for the community, and this question of proporaon could not be 
determined bv anv combination of counselors, public or pnvate. 
No legislature or conference of bankers could say that the people 
required any given amount of notes for managing their exchan^ 
Left to itself, the counm^ would settle this problem of proporaon 
in a natural way, by the demand which each individual u^ a 
credit currency of any kind would make for notes or for a deposit 


banking theory is his most significant contribution to i^e^ 
can economic thought. As one of Dunbar’s students put iL ^thou£ 
the idea of a substantial identity between bank issues and bank de- 
posits was not original yith Dunbar, “he gave it such a wgent and 
hicid exposition that it may now be regarded k a part of our gen- 
eral stoXof beUefs, thereby having no small influmce on the think- 
ing of the day.” ** He also performed an enduring though minoi 
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service v^^ien he launched and super\'ised the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics in 1886. 

Hie great spokesman of the New England school of laissez-faire 
economy came not from Harvard but from Yale. William Graham 
Sumner' (1840-1910) made New Haven the rostrum for his ex- 
tremely conservative general social philosophy. He embodied a New 
England opinion which held that Jefferson and Jackson had brought 
low that fine aristocratic culture and “balanced government’’ in- 
tended by the Founding Fathers. After graduating from \ale in 
1863, Sumner studied at Geneva, Gottingen, and Oxford to prepare 
for tie ministrx% On his return he spent three years as a Yale tutor 
and then served as an Episcopal minister for an equal time, first as 
assistant in the fashionable Calvarv* Church in New York and then 
as rector at the equally, or perhaps more, fashionable church at 
Alorristown, New Jersey. In 1872 he returned to \ale to the newly 
created professorship of political and social science. Sumner at once 
showed himself to be a pow'erful teacher and an able controversial- 
ist. Almost every popular journal contained products of his pen on 
current issues. 

His general economic philosophy was presented in his course on 
the histon* of finance, politics, and political econom^^ Relatively’^ 
early in his lectures he told his students: ou need not think it 

necessary to have Washington exercise a political providence over 
the country’’. God has done that a great deal better by the laws of 
political economy’’.” ^ In subsequent lectures he hammered the point 
home. Although his formal teaching followed the methodology laid 
down by the last great classical economist, John E. Caimes, its con- 
tent followed Herbert Spencer’s more extreme laissez faire and evo- 
lutionism. Sumner declared that the milhonaires, like the great states- 
men, scientists, and military’^ leaders, were a product of natural selec- 
tion, which, acting on the whole body of men, picked out those 
who could meet the requirements of certain xvork to be done. They 
received high W’ages and lived in luxury’^, but the bargain was a good 
one for societ\% for the intense competition guaranteed that their 
function would be performed at a minimum cost and brought about 
“discipline and the correction of arrogance and masterfulness.” -* 

Sumner’s views were rooted specifically in a strong acceptance of 
the Malthusian doctrine of population and the old Federalist tradi- 
tions of John Adams. ’V\^en population w’as relatively scarce in re- 
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ladon to the land, he wrote in 1878, the standard of living was 
relatively high, approximate equality prevailed, and the competition 
of man Muth man was lax. Error and vice on the one hand, and 
painful exertion on the other, did not bring their proportionate 
penalties and rewards. In other words, little poverty and misery 
existed, and consequently there was no social problem of class 
antithesis. 

But when the population grew dense, and the struggle for self- 
preser\’ation became intense, competition for life, in turn, became 
sev'ere. The rewards for extraordinary talent, skill, and energy rose 
high, and vice and error brought a heavy penalty. In other words, 
great poverty and misery and class antagonism came to prevaiL 
Hereditary virtue and vice weighed heavily because it became far 
more difficult to pass from one social condition to another; and the 
starting point, as regards health, mental vigor, talent, early training, 
tradition, and capital, which the father fixed for the son, became a 
decisive advantage. The main instrument of that advantage was 
“capital,” and the inequality in the distribution of capital was “at 
once the proof and reward of unequal effort and virtue.” Any direct 
measure to ameliorate the lot of labor, even poor relief, any inter- 
ference with traditional laissez faire, would simply spell retrogres- 
sion and destruction. He told Congress that government could do 
nothing to assist labor.®^ In fact, so stark was his Malthusianism in 
What Social Classes Ou'e to One Another (1884) that one reviewer 
declared that through Sumner’s eyes “the laboring class and the 
poor’ in general . . . are regarded as sheer intruders and cumberers 
of the earth.” Sumner paid them the honor, however, of fearing 
them. The verv^ growth of capital and inequality, he declare^ 
showed the need to revise the democratic structure and to m^tain 
the increasingly delicate industrial mechanism against the envy of 
the masses. Unfortunately our inherited institutions of civil liberty 
looked toward the executive power, as if from that organ alone 
danger could come, whereas the task was to devise ^titutions which 
would protect civil liberty against popular majorities as embodied 
in the legislative power. More concretely, Sumner suggested that 
elections be held less frequently and that the executive have abso- 
lute power to appoint and dismiss administrative officers.®* 

Sumner had a wide contemporar)' influence on economic though^ 
but his lasting fame rests on Folk%cays (1906), which he published 
after he had formally transferred to the field of sociology, but 
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which was the outgrowth and elaboration of his economic works. 
Folkways, with its overwhelming illustrations of the force of cus- 
tom and convention in creating the standards of truth and conduct 
in a given society, was an important contribution to the literature of 
social science. 

He practiced the individualism he preached. If he believed in 
them, he courageously espoused movements which might be un- 
popular. He fought vigorously to reduce the hold of theology in 
the colleges and demanded reforms which would allow more room 
for the physical and social sciences. He waged a sharp battle with 
President Noah Porter over his right to use Spencer’s Study of So- 
ciology as a textbook in his courses when Porter prohibited its use 
on the ground that it substituted evolution for theology. He not 
only denounced the protective tariff as stealing, but even went on to 
mention by name great and influential corporations instrumental in 
poshing the measure through. Then, too, although Sumner did not 
think very highly of those fathers of the Democratic Party, Jeffer- 
son and Jackson, he on more than one occasion showed his dis- 
pleasure with corruption in die Republican Party by voting the 
Democratic ticket, much to the dismay of the admirers of his eco- 
nomics. ^d who can forget his downright courage in denouncing 
the Spanish-American War? 


A VOICE OF THE MTODLE-ATLANTIC STATES 

Reinforcements for the New Piigland tradition came from New 
Jersey. At the CoUege of New Jersey (now Princeton University) 
gnomics was taught by the Reverend Lyman H. Atwater, pre- 
fer of logic and moral and political science. Atwater, by virtue 
of his numerous articles in influential journals, and the number of 
his students who later became prominent in public and business life 
was a force m public opinion only slighdy below Sumner. 

Abater was a decided follower of the prevailing philosophy in 
world-that of the Scotch tcLl of C^m- 
mon Sen^. This philosophy was caUed Common Sense by its 
^h^th-^t^ founders, said Atwater, because they “rejLed 
all pW^^c fictions contradictory to the intuitive judLenis” of 
manlmd. He considered economics a priori in the seS^that its 
were to be found in what ‘ Ve know from Z 

ongings, views, and volitions of human nature in regard to 
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material utilities, and the easiest method of gaining them.” It could 
not be a science of prediction, but of determining tendencies to- 
ward certain events which occur in the absence of counteracting 
tendencies. 

The student should not overlook the harmony of the universe 
that economics teaches, Atw ater continued. “As the science of Po- 
litical Economy centers on labor and exchangeable labor and prod- 
ucts, so it finds the culmination in the ever-increasing division and 
diversity of labor. An increase of external wealth to man is but the 
s\Tnbol of the growing wealth of his interior being.” In the boify 
politic, each member must serve the other and the whole, and it 
“advances in excellence, dignity, prosperity, and glory as its labor 
becomes diversified.” This harmony he felt was to be achieved, at 
least as far as labor was concerned, through free competition, which 
provided the only “permanent equilibrium,” that of the equahty of 
supply and demand. 

In the last analysis, he wrote, strikes, like trade unions which gen- 
erally resorted to them, would be impotent unless the strikers could 
forcibly prevent others from taking their jobs. To do this, they must 
use measures which invaded the rights of their fellow men. Since 
strikers had no justification for their actions even if employers came 
to an agreement to reduce w ages, so long ^ the latter violated no 
previous contracts, gave due notice of the intended reduction, and 
used no coercion to compel parties to work at such rates, die stroi^ 
arm of the law must be invoked to crush these “conspiracia” a^ 
the “law's of God, the Rights of man, and the welfare of soa^. 
He w as particularly bitter against the Railroad Strike of 1877. Su^ 
strikes, he said, must be suppressed by the national power as ob- 
structing interstate commerce. And no “wire-drawn theonK o 
states’ rights should be allowed to interfere with the exerase of fed- 

see only haim in trade onions. He a^d than of 
being the ereatest single factor responsible for the ^c iJ jnrf 
induOTial disttess. Their opposition to svage cuts in a falling tna^ 
had prevented the resumpdon of full pioducnon and empteynK^ 
wheL with reduced . age rates thev . ould tave be™ 
change their labor for lower-priced conrnodina. .^d, 
through the agency of trade unions and strikes, ^bversive ag^ 
were Lnstandy imading the rights of capital and infecting the vast 
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“proletarian mass” wath agrarian and communist ideas. The growing 
communist spirit was reinforced by the importation of the “dregs 
of Old World populations” and by the emancipated millions of 
“ignorant and improvident blacks.” He accepted no compromise. 
A national arbitration bureau, he declared, would be both uncon- 
stitutional and unsmmd, because its awards in favor of labor would 
reduce, and even at times destroy, the value of property and thus 
constitute confiscation. 

Atwater, with notable consistency, dreaded public poor relief as 
an attempt by the people to live in whole or in part on the unfair 
seizure and consumption of the earnings and savings of others. The 
State, it is true, he said, must support those who would otheru'ise 
starve, but they must be treated as paupers. And every able-bodied 
pauper should earn ever)' meal he ate at the public table by break- 
ing stone or by some work ■with pickax and shovel to improve the 
public streets and highways. There was always the danger that poor 
relief of any kind would tend to increase the idleness of the people 
and, like a legal reduction of hours, completely consume the source 
of ‘Svages-capital.” 

Atwater was not so ruthless as some of this sounds; he wavered 
somewhat on the subject of labor. Employers, for instance, by 
bettering die lot of their laborers should wean them away from the 
trade unions. He even suggested that corporations set up joint wel- 
fare funds and share the profits remaining after paying wages, inter- 
est on capital, compensation for risk, insurance, and superintend- 
ence. More radical yet, a corporation could attain the objectives of 
a p^ucer’s co-operative by having its employees buy shares with 
th^ savings and thus iden^ themselves with its prosperity. The 
ultimate solution of the labor question was for the laborer to become 
a capitalist, and diis he could easily do by refraining from wasting 
his wages in drink and the like. And while Atwater flady declared 
^ labor could not “ameliorate its condition by any mere legisla- 
tion whatever,” still the great law of liberty or free competition was 
subjett “of course ... to any qualifjting exception in behalf of such 
legion as may prevent the overstraining of the young, or secure 
their propCT mental education or industrial training, and to tentative 
efforts to introduce new branches of industry.” 

He also changed his theory to meet the problem of the railroads 
where he thought “reckless competition” was an evil. He agreed 
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with Charles Francis Adams, Jr^ in wanting no “compulsory” gov- 
ernmental regulation of the railroads. Government power must be 
used to protect property, and neither state nor national power 
should be used to regulate the control of property. But the situa- 
tion demanded some changes. He hoped especially that the railroads 
would take steps to eliminate the practices of their managers in 
fleecing the stockholders. He denounced the practice of setting up 
separate companies to filch the profits of the railroads; such com- 
panies were extravagant, ridden by nepotism, and burdened with 
officials w ho continued their own high salaries while insistiii^ that 
their laborers take cuts. For the welfare of the stockholders and the 
general public, the frauds of managers or parasites must be elimi- 
nated, and the companies must be put on a strict and rigid business 
footing. As a remedy, Atwater felt that “due publicity” w'ould be 
sufficient. 

Upon the currency’’ question Atw*ater did not remain consistent 
either. Though he had strongly supponed the greenbacks during 
the Gvil War, he now’ felt that such inconvertible paper should 
never have been issued. He granted that government currency was 
the ideal paper money, but the temptation w ould alw’ays be strong 
for the government to issue it in excess and to make it inconvertible. 
Under conditions he considered the bond-secured national 

bank notes bv far the best. Later, after resumption began, Atwater 
realized that with the government redeeming the public debt, the 
basis for the national bank notes would eventually disappear. He 
then expressed some sx mpathy with the idea of an asset currency. 
His form was that the bank notes be based on one-half to two- 
thirds a bank’s capital and be a first lien on the assets. 

Atwater considered heretical Peny’s notion that credit rights 
were capital, though he admitted that some “intangible values” were 
a kind of capital. The qualifx’ing test lay in the possibilit\’ of reduc- 
ing an intangible to a materid equivalenL For example, the good wiU 
of" a store gave it actual dynamic force; it had a real function, like 
that of a motor which turned machinery’; the good will increased 
the productiveness of labor and capital. Turning to the free silver 
issue, he shifted to high moral ground. The free silver suppoi^ 
w ere both bad economists and of questionable morality, he thought 
In effect they were seeking to defraud creditors by paying them in 
a depreciated metaL*® 
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ECONOMISTS OF THE T\"EST 

As die rest of the country is heard from, the verdict in favor of 
laissez faire seems to be unanimous; for Western economists, by and 
large, appeared to be just as firm in their laissez-faire views as the 
Easterners. T)’pical was the Reverend Julian M. Sturtevwit of 
Illinois College, who declared that the foundation of all free society 
was that great law of human nature, the law of competition. This 
law, by starving out those unable to survive, would assure the suc- 
cession of the race from the best physical, moral, and mental stock, 
and thus place “the race on an ascending . . . plane.” 

The pr^lem of monopolies, he went on, w'ould solve itself if the 
natural laws of economics were permitted to play their part. The 
Pennsylvania coal monopoly would end if the prohibitive tariff on 
coal imports were reduced to a revenue tariff. The petroleum mo- 
nopoly would quickly break down because the high price would re- 
duce demand and stimulate the search for other methods of illumina- 
tion and other sources of supply. As for the railroad monopoly, the 
public ought to find protection not in State interference, but in 
the “sagacity, integrity, and wisdom” of the men who managed the 
great railway lines. In the last analysis, huge fortunes were the re- 
sults of real labor. The Vanderbilts and the Astors of the world, 
he declared, were not mere laborers, but “laborers of gigantic 
straigtb, and they must have their reward and compensation for the 
use of their capital” if the world was to have their services. 

Since public revenue fell outside the sphere of free contract, 
Sturtevant, interpreting public finance narrowly in its contemporary 
sense, denied that it had a place in a treatise on the principles of eco- 
nomics. He declared that the revenues, or “wages,” of government 
were not determined by economic laws: “it receives whatever it de- 
niands.” In some cases government would take the position of a part- 
ner and accept as compensation a certain percentage of profits; how- 
ever, the share would not be determined by an agreement between all 
partners but by the will of this one. Although the government was 
all-powerful here, it could not oppose natural economic law. He 
strongly denounced the moves to remonetize silver. In relation to 
money, he declared that government’s sole function w-as to make 
and oiforce laws compelling the fulfillment of contracts in that 
mon^ which experience had already established. “It is a mischie- 
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vous delusion,” he wrote in 1879, “for government to enact that 
debts may be paid in silver dollars, each worth only ninety cents. 
The experience of the civilized world will still make gold money, 
though our laws may drive it from circulation; and our exchanges 
with the human race must, in spite of our senseless and tyrannical 
legislation, be adjusted in the money of the rest of the world.” For 
the same reasons he opposed greenbacks. 

Going further, he opposed the national banking sj’stem as well as 
greenbacks. He felt that banking matters could be managed best by 
private bankers, because they were subject to unlimited liability. 
“Those vast lines of confidence and exchange, which rank among 
the grandest characteristics of modem civilization, are controlled by 
private bankers, who owe nothing to any legislative tinkering or 
favoritism.” They were, according to him, “capable of furnishing 
to the individual merchants and travelers of all countries, all the 
substantial conveniences and advantages which have ever been sup- 
posed to be derived from banks and paper money.” 

Sturtevant’s absolutism was somewhat modified by his fellow 
Middle Westerner, the Reverend Aaron L. Chapin (1817-1892), 
president of Beloit College and professor of history and civfl polity, 
in his popular revised edition of Way land’s treatise. Chapin noted 
in a concluding hortatory chapter diat ‘ a mighty power is . . . con- 
centrated in the hands of a few managers,” a power which coidd 
be used against the interest of the corjxirations and the public. 
The promoters swindled the small security holders who supplied 
all the funds, bribed legislatures, and played fast and loose with the 
companies for the sake of stock-market speculation. This needed a 
remedy, but he would not accept a “blind Granger movement of 
open hostility” against the great corporations. Abuses codd not be 
remedied by legislation, but only by a sound public sentimmt that 
rested upon an intelligent regard for the fundamental principles of 
political economy 

In his attitude toward labor Chapin was more completely ortho- 
do.x. He stated in his high-school textbook that combinations of 
laborers or employers to prevent free competition could n®*: 
rially influence the rate of wages. Such attempts interfere w e 
naniral law of supply and demand, which is the grand regulator ot 
wages for the best interest of aU.” If capital had gained an advan- 
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tage by special legislation, this could not be counterbalanced by 
special legislation fixing working hours and wages of labor, but 
rather by united protests against all special legislation, insisting on 
freedom as the fundamental law of productive industry. 

In his mind the great wrong to labor arose from the fluctuating 
currency, which was in the hands of the capitalists. Private banks, 
with the note-issue power, did not in his eyes have special privileges, 
but were the agencies of a country’s prosperity. As an example he 
cited the favorable credit of the great city of Milwaukee, which was 
due, he declared, to the steadying influence of an early institution 
established, almost by an evasion of law, as an agency of credit to 
meet the ever-pressing need of industrial development. When 
fraudulent and wild speculation had created hostility to paper cur- 
reniy, and die banks of issue had been forbidden generally through- 
out the Western country, the Wisconsin Marine and Fire Insurance 
Company had issued certificates of deposit. These went into general 
circulation because they met a pressing need. The company per- 
formed all the functions of a bank without the name. Public con- 
fidence had nothing to rest upon but the honor and integrity of the 
managers, \dio invested some real capital, but there was a “basis of 
solid ^^pital and much Scotch honesty and thrift in the manage- 
menL Its operations were sound, the promises were made good, 
and the institution gready aided the rapidly unfoldmg wealth of the 
state and region. It became the leading banking institution in the 
^te and brought wealth to its owners, and this was a fit reward for 
its aid in increasing the wealth of the community.** 


The school of thought represented by protectionism and bimetal- 
lism was by no means absent from the West, though as elsewhere 
It was less prevalent in the academic institutions. At Chicago 
Umversity an ^dent Careyite, Van Buren Denslow (1834-1902), 
ai^ht economic. He was an outstanding protectionist journalist! 
^ general social philosophy was indicated by the tide of an ad- 
before the Philosophical Society of Chicago in 1870- 
A Plea for the Introduction of Responsible Government md the 
Represematton of Capital into the United States as Safezuards 
agamst Communism and Disunion. Obviously he, would be ex- 
tremely skeptical of democratic rule and bitterly opposed to any 
government regulation of railroads, any check on the drift toward 
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monopolv, any ameliorative labor legislation, and my relief to Ae 
unemployed. Yet he wanted government to establish a high tariff, 
free silver, and paper money. 

He was a fierce defendant of Ae business system as it Aen was; 
aovemment was to be used only to promote it. He even approved 
wars for its sake. Great wars, he declared, averted crises by remov- 
ing Ae glut of unsalable products. “They call for large expenAt^ 
^money, but Aey frequently manufacture most of Ae money they 
call for ” By ad ding to Ae volume of paper money Aey raised 
prices and induced Aat feeling of profit and success in all otxupa- 
tions which stimulated efforts. At Ae same nme Aey soiled, at 

least temporarily, Ae discontent of Ae poor.** 

Not many would foUow his Aought to such an ex^e. The pro- 
tectionist and bimetallist Ae Reverend John M. Gi^or> (A22 
1808) of Illinois Industrial Universin- (now Ae Lmv^ty of 
iZois) ^-as mUd in comparison. In his Pohtical Economy 
^82) Ae distribution of wealA was described as of a pnman; and a 
secondar\- t\-pe. The primary Avision was mto wages, mcluding 
salaries, OTiiTpaid for services, interest on capital used or invested, 
S L buUdings, finely proBt, the 
AU of these entered into everv article of value ptoduc^. Bnt after 
wealth had reached the pereons who had creared it. re. laborers, 
iruhsts, and managers, there was a (^bv 

rjserd^-.e of soden- “ "S 

ject to two counterbalanang f Jf'^'^ence of the 

profit Investment was ^uence advantages in the invest- 

"iT^o^^w” result of our gigantic indu. 
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trialism. Consequently the workers must be compelled to realize 
that periods of unemplo^Tnent belong to the regular phenomena of 
industrial life, and to count upon the certaintv" of periods of en- 
forced idleness, just as the farmers counted upon the winter. The 
instinct of prudence must be aroused, so that the w orkers would 
make pro^Tsion for these periods. Once this instinct was developed, 
then societA’ or government might help bv establishinsr Avell-devised 
postal saAnngs SA'stems or other saAdngs banks, made safe by public 
guarantA*. They might institute plans of cheap and safe insurance 
against non-emploATnent, accident, and sickness, and 5^i\'e aid by free 
dispensaries, hospitals, and asA'lums, to At hich employers and Avork- 
ers alike AA ould be compelled to contribute.®® 

Although surprisingly feAA', there AA ere some economists to sup- 
port the Western agrarian movement. One of the most liberal AA’as 
James H. Canfield of the University of Kansas, a militant Republi- 
can free-trader. He Avas somewhat SATupathetic to the agrarian and 
labor moA-ements and encouraged his students to read the “radical” 
literature of the day. He advocated a tax on land alone, assessed at 
the value of unimproA-ed lands in the immediate vicinitA', because 
this would discourage speculation and the AA'ithholding of lands 
from producriA-e use. This, naturally, AA'as not popular Avith the 
dominant interests. In fact, in the nineties, Avhen he AA'as chancellor 
of the UniversitA- of Nebraska, “there AA'as talk that the facultA^ 
were urging the Regents to dismiss him,” ostensibly because of his 
advanced A'ieAA s.®® 


SOUTHERN- NOTES 

The general disruption of societA' in the South after the AA'ar nat- 
urally gaA-e little opportunin- for the deA'elopment of anA'thing like 
an objecm-e body of economic doctrine. It Avas bound to be in- 
fluenced by the environment of disaster. As Avas quite to be ex- 
pected, therefore, much was said about the desirabilitA' of retumin<T 
to the pre-CiAil economic order. George Frederick Holmes 
professor of historA^ and literature and acting professor of political 
economy at the LmversitA- of \*irginia, proclaimed that a “fever of 
anarchy and revolution” AA as noAv characteristic. “The passionate de- 
sue of co^umties ... to substitute the license of the mob for 
^bhshed rule and cheerful obedience is abundantly manifested 
in eveiA^ movement of the age.” If this “turbulent insubordination” 
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and the lust for equalit}* were not suppressed, the result would be 
the min of industry and the decay of civilization. ‘It is an instinct, 
not an accident of language,” Holmes stated, “which has applied 
the designation of Master, alike to the owner of Slaves and to the 
Employer of Free Labourers. The repudiation of the term does not 
alter, and scarcelv disguises, the character of the relation.” ^ 

From a college for Negroes, where such a disguised defense of 
slavery would scarcely be acceptable, came an open defense of eco- 
nomic inequality. T. Tileston Brvce of die Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute (now Hampton Institute) of Hampton, Vir- 
oinia, presented an extremely individualistic philosophy in Eco- 
nomic Crumbs (1879). He denounced the protective tariff and 
areenbacks, but, most of all, he castigated strike leaders and trade 
unions as tvTants over the workingmen as well as over the com- 
munity in general. “Perfect equality would be a perfect stagnation,” 
he dedared. If all men were equally good lawyers, where would be 
the clients? If all were merchants with equal stocks, where would 
be the customers? That some men should have more capital was 
no more unjust than that “one man should be stronger, taller, or 
more healthy than another.” Critics of tiiis natural order were 
vicious, improvident, and lazy. Wages of all kinds depended on the 
beneficent principle of freedom of exchange. This was equally true 
where a man agreed to give a dollar a month to a boy in exchange 
for his services''as a bootblack, and where a railroad agreed to give 
a man $25,000 for his services. In fact everv* man bought and sold 
labor. “Mr. Vanderbilt, the great owner of railroads, hires a mulfr 
tude of men, but is hired by another multitude to carry them and 


their merchandise on his cars.” 

Some strong sentiments in opposition were stated by Con^erate 
veteran Colonel William Preston Johnston (1851-1899). He was 
the son of the famous Confederate general Albert Sidney 
and had been educated at Yale. His teaching career began at Wash- 
ington and Lee Universitv , and he later became the fira p^dent of 
Tdane UniveIsit\^ He was quite aware of the post-Cml War dt- 
ficiencies in the higher learning and pointed out that “OTe 
prestige . . is the recognition of scholarship by scholars. At pres- 
ent, ilnfortunatelv, the South is almost outside the {^e.” To hi^ 
Southern universities should be for the benefit of the p^, 
nurseries for rich men’s sons. “No, my friends, he declared stt a 
commencement of the Universit>’ of Texas, “the umveraty is not 
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the rich man’s school. The rich man can take care of himself. It 
matters little to him whether you have a university at all, so far 
as his son is concerned. He can smile serenely and send his son to 
Yale, or to Oxford, or to Berlin.” 

Johnston’s liberalism showed itself most strikingly in some poems, 
privately printed in 1894, •^hat bore the general title My Garden 
Walk. Thus, one of them, “The Farmer’s Grange,” declared that 
the Grange would no longer permit the “swindling, murd’rous 
band” of railroads to rule the land: 

We have prayed in vain for peace 
To the men who rob and fleece; 

We are boimd to have release. 

Says the Farmer’s Grange. 

All stout-hearted men— wearing “blue mixed with grey”— would 
meet and join together 

On the Field of unreaped wheat. 

In the bam and in the street, 

No Craydee Mobiliay * 

Will suit our time of day. 

Says the Farmer’s Grange. 

In another and later poem, “The Strike Ended,” he had “A Voice 
from Homestead express his sentiments on the Homestead strike: 

King Capital hath won the day, 

And set his heel on Labor’s neck. 

And Wealth resumes her ancient sway; 

The vanquished worker must obey, 

Low crouching at her beck. 

• • • 

Your masters loudly, proudly, tell 
Tliat ye are free, nor scourge, nor rod 
With force the body can compel. 

Where dwells, as in a citadel. 

The soul-a spark from God. 

• • • 

Since ye are free, be ye content 
With filthy rags and mouldy crust; 

By fr^dom-to the poor-is meant’ 

Toil till the upright soul is bent 
And sink into the dusL 

S>'mbolic of the past greatness of the South in the realm of eco- 

* Credit Mobilier. 
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nomics was the passing of J. N. Cardozo in 1873, the ablest pre- 
Gvil War economist of the country, at the age of eighty-seven. He 
was intellectually vigorous and continued writing almost to the end. 
The generation immediately following him spoke, if it spoke at all, 
in a vein similar to that of the Tory Radicals in England. If its 
voice had not been so weakened by its malnutrition, the Sooth might 
have offered valuable criticism of the industrial North- 


the takiff issue 

As the previous pages have indicated, there was general agree- 
ment in the academic world on most major issues. The one excep- 
tion was the question of the tariff, but even here, by the end of the 
period, onty one leading Eastern institution and a few Midwestern 
state universities could be said to be clearly protectionist. The one 
was the University of Pennsv Ivania, where the Reverend Robert 
Ellis Thompson (1844-1924),' professor of social science, held to 
Carev’s views throughout, even on money.*® 

At Cornell, to be sure, an early economist, the Reverend Will^ 
Dexter Wilson, was a Careyite, but President Andrew D. White, 
although himself a protectionist, arranged for special lectura by 
free-trade s\Tnpathizets, justifying the presentation of both ad« on 
the ground that political economy was not an exact science. After 
1885 the regular economist was a free-trader, and the special lec- 
turers presented protectionism. 

The views of the teachers, however, were not necessarily ab- 
sorbed lock, stock, and barrel either by the students or the com- 
munities. James BurriU Angell, when teaching at the Umversity of 
Vermont, confessed that he had never met a sheep farmer who 
understood how necessary it was to combme imported wmI with 
domestic wool. “WTiat is wors^ I have grave doubts whether I 
ever convinced one of the fact. ^ 


Considering die general picture in the coOeges during peri^ 
and consideAg. too, that the three most pop^ worte 
other than coUege students were those of Adarn Smith, John ^ 
Mill, and Arthur Utham Perry, it is obvious that ttadin oud wtra 
still had a strong hold on the minds of Amenca^ 

Weekly offered a prize in 1876 to subsctibeis and tto «”P^ 
for the best list of the ten “most salable works on pohncal economy 
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arrayed in rank, Thirn* lists were received, and the “popular vote” 
for the leading works M as: 


John Stuart Aliil, Principles of Politico} Econotny 30 

Adam Smith, Tloe Weoltlo of Notions 30 

A. L. PerrA% Tl^e Elettients of Politico! Economy 23 

John E. Caimes, Sonie Leoditig Principles of Politico! Econotny 20 
Henrj" Fawcett, Monuol of Politico! Economy 19 

Amasa W'alker, Science of Weolth 17 

Francis AA'ayland, Elements of Politico! Econotny 1 7 

Horace Greeley, Essoys Designed to Elucidote the Science of 
Politico! Econotny 

Francis Bowen, Americon Political Econottiy 13 

A\’. Stanley Jevons, The Theory of Politico! Economy 1 1 


Indicative of the same trend M^as the fact that the history^ of eco- 
nomic thought most generally used was the American translation 
of Jerome Adolphe Blanqui’s Histoire de TEconoime Politique en 
Europe {History of Political Econovty in Europe, 1880). Wells, \vho 
MTOte the preface, stated that the publication of Blanqui in the 
United States Mas most opportune, for the people must be con- 
tinually told the truth: that labor, exercised conjointly Mith skill 
and frugalitx', M’as the only path for the permanent attainment of 
material abundance, and that “all attempts to increase the production 
and equalize the distribution of M ealth by establishing through 
le^ladon fiat money or fiat propern^ by interfering M ith and re- 
stricting exchanges, by arbitrarily regulating the price of money or 
other commodities and sendees, and by instituting inquisitorial, 
vexatious, and unnecessarily multiple taxes, invariablv tend to en- 
courage the spirit of specidation rather than of production, to . . . 
M-eaken popular moraliny and to impair ... a healthy national de- 
velopment.” Such schemes M ere at odds M ith natural* laM s and had 
alM-ays resulted in disaster. “And in presenting evidence in support 
of these propositions, derived from unquestionable historic prece- 
ents and e.xperiences, and in such a manner as admits of ready 
comprehension, the histoiy^ of Political Economy by AI. Blanqui is 
calculated to perform a ser\dce the value of M hich’ cannot M ell be 
overestimated.” 


\\ ells M-as so enamored of Blanqui’s vieM-s that he provided in his 
^ for the establishment at Harvard of the David A. W’ells Prizes. 

e, prizes shall be paid m gold coin of standard M eight and fine- 
ness, or m the form of a medal of gold of corresponding value. 
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“No essay shall be considered which in any way advocates or de- 
fends the spoliation of property under form or process of law; or 
the restriction of commerce in times of peace by legislation, except 
for moral or sanitarj' purposes; or the enactment of usury laws; or 
the impairment of contracts by the debasement of coin; or the issue 
... by government of irredeemable notes ... as a substitute for 
money.” 

Often these academic economists had accurate insights; and there 
is little question of their serious concern with the national welfare; 
but the excitement of the times and the terrific hold of tradition 
made them peculiarly impervious to the stresses and strains develop- 
ing in the American economy. 

These works unwittingly laid the theoretical foundations for the 
private economic empires that were built in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. It was a period of hope, and the vigorous cap- 
tains of industr)' were the symbol of the great material advance of 
the nation. The three outstanding writers of textbooks of the day, 
Perr\% Walker, and Bowen, were skeptical of the Malthusian doc- 
trine of population and the Ricardian theory^ of rent primly be- 
cause they felt that these doctrines were unfairly pessimistic. 


CHAPTER IV 

New Currents 


T he main theses of American economic theory had by 1870 
been so long accepted and so often reiterated that they had 
tlic character of a tradition. They were so firmly establi^ed 
that they could not be overthrown, but they could be modified 
Two new schools, the “mathematical” or “marginal utility school 
and the “historical” school, which had already become the center 
of advanced European economic thought, were to force such mo 1- 
fications in the next few decades. As American economists read t^ 
new views being developed abroad, they redeployed their theory 
either to attack^lr absorb them. It was not always or even mo^ 
often, a case of choosing sides, but no economist of this period could 
afford to ignore the new developments. 
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Economists first attempted to render the fundamental proposi- 
tions of the main tradition more precise by reformulating them in 
the language of mathematics. The English economist W. Stanley 
Jevons ^ was foremost in this field. In The Theory of Political Ecoii- 
omy (1871) he conceived of mathematical reasoning in economics 
as simply a more rigorous presentation of deductions. Since eco- 
nomics “deals throughout with quantities, it must be a mathematical 
science in matter if not in language. . . . The theory consists in 
applying the differential calculus to the familiar notions of wealth, 
utilin-, value, demand, supply, capital, interest, labour, and all the 
other notions belonging to the daUv operations of industr\\ As the 
complete theor\- of almost everv- other science involves the use of 
that calculus, so we cannot have a true theon* of Political Economy 
without its aid.” In other words, Jevons attempted to treat economy 
“as a Calculus of Pleasure and Pain” and developed a theorv" of 
value which had its formal immediate foundation in demand, or, 
more precisely, the “final degree of utilin-,” rather than in the cost 
of production, as the classical school held, 

Jevons did not de\*iate ver\- far from the classical tradition in his 
premises, logic, and conclusions. But since most economists were un- 
famihar with higher mathematics, especially calculus, they were 
skeptical of his methods. Not until almost a decade later 'was his 
work generally accepted. By that time a substantially identical 
theotA* in non-mathematical form had been presented by Jevons’ con- 
temporaries, notably by the “Austrian” group-Carl .\ienaer, Eugen 
von Bohm-Bawerk, and Friedrich von Wieser— and by the Ameri- 
can John Bates Clark. Jevons theory’’ was then incorporated into the 
main tradition of the English-speakng world under the name of 
“marginal utilin%” a term translated from Austrian usaae.2 


THE NEW THEOR\ OF VALUE ANT) TRADITION 

From its early beginnings one American thinker stroncrly sun- 
ported ±e mathematical school, Simon Newcomb. His influent 
was both broad and profound; his counsel was asked on aU major 
issues by both busmess and government.^ He had an international 
repumoon ^ an ^ttonomer and was professor of mathematics in 
the Lmted States Nav>* and Johns Hopkins Universin% but he also 

TT ."^onomics. He was a frequent contributor to 

the leadmg popular journals and was a prominent reviewer and 
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editorial >ATiter for the Natiofi. In these articles he accused die old- 
fashioned economists of criticizing the mathematical method pri- 
marily because they lacked a knowledge of mathematics and had to 
use more cumbersome literary methods to express much the same 
ideas. 

In the North Americcm Review in 1872 Newcomb recommended 
Jevons’ treatise on the ground that any attempt to introduce a pre- 
cise mathematical mode of expression into economics was worthy of 
encouragement. To his mind, however, it was inferior to the for- 
gotten French work. Researches into the Mathematical Principles 
of the Theory of Wealth (1838), by Augustin Cournot. The basis 
of Jevons’ work, he wrote, was a theory of utility which “may well 
supersede the old distinction of value in use and value in exchange. 
The utility of every article w'e possess, or rather the utility of an 
increased supply of that article, diminishes with the quantity we 
have on hand and vanishes when we have ail we want to use. 
Jevons’ theory of utility is very valuable, he continued, because it 
enables “us to underst^d what we see in the commercial world, 
but it does not furnish sufficient means for investigating it. We can- 
not get at the law of utility a priori.” Later, in his own textbook, 
he accepted Jevons’ “improved dieory of value” as an explanation 
of market value. “Consider a man in a situation where the command 
of food is difficult or uncertain. A daily supply of a pound of br^d 
would be of the greatest value to him; to obtain it he would give 
all his time if necessary.” It would be of equal utility, because it 
would prevent him from starving. The supply of a second pound 
w ould be of less utiht^' and value. As additional units were supplied, 
a point would be reached where he would prefer something else to 
food, perhaps clothing. Similarly, the utility of succ^iye supplies 
of clothing would diminish. “A point would dius arise in the case 
of each and every commodity at which the utility of an additional 
portion would be so small that it would be indifferent whether a 
person did or did not undergo the labor or privation necessary to 
command it Thus final utility [as Jevons calls it] is synony- 

mous with value, which is measured by price. Now, what is ordi- 
narily bought and sold in the market are not sums total comprising 
the whole of any commodity which exists, but litde pordons each 
of which is insignificant alongside of the whole. It is therefore with 
final utilities alone that the operations^ of commerce and the laws ol 
economics are commonly concerned. 
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Newcomb pointed out that the working logic of the orthodox 
critics of the mathematical method was in fact the same as that of 
the madiematical economists. But Jevons himself was wrong, he 
said, in attempting to found a “Calculus of Pleasure and Pain.” “We 
may make the acts of man undertaken with a view of gaining pleas- 
ure and pain the subject of a calculus, but this can hardly be con- 
sidered as measuring pleasure and pain themselves.” The degree of 
feeling could not be expressed in numbers, he added, but only the 
phenomena which give rise to these feelings.^ 

Newcomb’s interest in mathematics led him, under the impact of 
the passage of the Bland-Allison Silver Act in 1878, to make some 
fruitful suggestions in the use of statistics. In 1879 he pointed out 
that, habituated to measuring variations in wealth by dollars or other 
denominations supposed to be units of value, people assumed that the 
monetaiy unit was stable in value. Its purchasing power might alter, 
but people would only tardily become aware of this change in its 
value, because it could be determined only by a painstaking, difficult, 
factual investigation, and even when people understood the fact, it 
was difficult for them to realize that the change was in the value of 
the dollar itself and not in the value of die commodides. The first ef- 
fect of an actual depreciadon of the standard was dierefore a feeling 
of prosperity. This led to hazardous, unprofitable enterprises, to ex- 
travagant expenditures, and to a long depression from which the 
community recovered but slowly. 

An appreciating dollar was also disturbing. Nominal values hav- 
ing shrunk to, say, one-half, the average man felt that one-half his 
nominal wealth was gone, diough in reality he might be as rich as 
ever. This imaginary evil became real when the people endeavored 
to combat it. The laborer, unmindful that the price of necessaries 
was much lower dian his wages, fought against the continual dim- 
inudon of his no minal pay. 

Newcomb wanted a dollar of uniform value as measured by the 
average of commodides; that is, its “purchasing power” or “absolute 
value should remain invariable. The idea had already been sug- 
gested in England under the name of “tabular standard” in connec- 
tion with the payment of long-term debts, but Newcomb’s idea was 
a litde more precise. He wanted the legal tender dollar defined as a 
quantity of something, no matter what, sufficient to purchase in the 
public n^et, at average wholesale prices, a definite quantity of 
commodities. The amount of metal in the dollar could be changed 
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from time to time to compensate for the change in prices. Tliis 
scheme could be made eflFective by issuing a paper currency re- 
deemable not in gold dollars of a fixed weight, but in such quan- 
tities of gold and silver bullion as would be necessary to make the 
required purchase. Similarly, to obtain the advantages of a coined 
money system, the government could change the metal content of 
the dollar from week to week or month to month. 

Realizing the complexity of his plan, since different commodities 
would give different results, he considered that an average would 
be best. To avoid doubt and dispute, he conceived of an exact pro- 
cedure. He asked for a permanent commission of experts to collect 
and publish regularly the changes in the values or purchasii^ 
powers of the precious metals, measured by the average of prices in 
the public markets. 

At the time Newcomb first proposed the scheme he was con- 
vinced that prices had not fallen very much and would soon return 
to their former level. When they failed to do so, he soi^ht an 
explanation. Being so wrapped up in maintaining the gold standarik 
so adamant against the free silver movement, he je^oned his 
tabular standard notion and reformulated his position in terms of 
labor as the ultimate standard. In this way the fall in prices was 
explained by increased labor efficiency, due to technological im- 
provements. This avoided a source of error in drawing conclusions 
from the old statistical table which was more easUy recognized thsm 
avoided; for example, regardless of falling prices as revealed by his 
old tabular standard, the continuous improvement in manufactures 
meant that goods cost even less when measured in terms of human 
labor, which is the proper ultimate standard, and pnces by this 
standard had really risen. Under such circumstances he be^e »- 
peciallv insistent that statistical investigation be considered ‘ appli^ 
not pure economy, and ... at best only an appUcation of prmaples 
of political economy to be otherwise learned. f_ 

Neglecting for the moment this ambiguity occasioned by the tree 
silver controversy, he returned to his tabular standard for ^cuS" 
sion of the variations of the purchasing power of money. This led 
him to a clear enunciation in 1886 of what he called the 
of society circulation,” or what has more recently een e 
“equation of exchange.” This equation in its vulgarized 
the familiar quantity theory of money, but the mathemati^ 
that Newcomb developed was elaborated by successive meo 
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into a key tool of monetaiy anaij’sis. In Newcomb’s formulation 
Ae equation was V X R = K X P- In simple language, Ae equa- 
tion denoted that Ae quantity of currency in circulation— including 
money, bank notes, and bank creAts— multiplied by its velocity of 
drculadon (V X R) equaled the total amount of business transacted 
expressed in Ae current scale of prices (K X P). 

All four of Ae quantities in Ae equation of exchange would be 
subject to change. However, if Ae “volume of currency be in- 
creased, all oAer things being equal, money will be cheaper rela- 
tively to goods, and Aus Ae scale of prices will be increased in Ae 
same proportion.” 

This was more effective as a tool of analysis than as the basis of 
immediate practice. For most economists Newcomb probably made 
his most suggestive explanation of depression by distinguishing be- 
tween a “fond” as relating to a point of time and a “flow” as relat- 
ing to a period of time. He attempted to show how a contraction in 
Ae monetary circulation of Ae means of payment produced a cor- 
responding effect on Ae industrial circulation of goods and services 
which consumers were anxious to receive and producers to render, 
and how Ais was accentuated by relatively rigid prices. His con- 
cern, however, wiA Ae “viciousness” of strikes and trade unions 
and his belief in Ae beneficence of extreme laissez faire were so 
overpowering Aat he developed his insights only so far as they 
could be used to demonstrate his practical views. He left to oAers 
Ae Aeoredcal exploitation of Ae rich vein he had uncovered. 

Above all, he m a intain ed to Ae end Ae importance of Ae mathe- 
mati^ meAod in economics. In fact he wrote Aat the science of 
public and inAvidual prosperity would not be solved unA it was 
taken up by Ae maAematicians.® UnA Aat time he, like oAers, 
wodd be forced to resort largely to traAtional common sense in 
solving problems. It was unfortunate for economics Aat Newcomb’s 
primary interest was in astronomy. His talents were such that he 

^t eaAy have been Ae outstanding contributor to economics in 
his Ane. 


THE HISTORIC\L SCHOOL 

The oAer “new” meAod, that of Ae German “historical school” 
emsed an even greater furor. The historical meAod was not en- 
t^y new to Americans. It had, in fact, been practiced by some 
arch-conservatives, but not wiA Ae detailed exactness applied by 
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the Germans. Its significance was enhanced by Germany’s sudden 
rise to greatness after the Franco-Prussian War and by the exag- 
gerated respect for all German scholarship then developing. The 
“method” first came prominently before the American public in 
1875, not through reading of original German treatises, but rather 
because of what was said about it in the popular journals. Thus, for 
example, an editorial in the Commercial & Financial Chronicle 
praised the leader of the school, Wilhelm Roscher, professor of 
political economy at the University of Leipzig. The editor had ob- 
tained his information, not from Roscher’s treatise, Grundlagen der 
Nationalokonomie, but from an article in an English pubhcation 
written by an Irish follower of the school, Thomas Edward Cliffe 
Leslie, professor of political economy and jurisprudence in Belfast. 

The Chronicle declared that Roscher’s fundamental principle was 
(Jjat every sta^e of national development, every sy stem of positive 
law which prevailed in any countr)% required for its harmonious 
working a corresponding economic s\’stem. Consequently Roscher 
severely attacked the English economists of the last quarter of the 
centur\' as unworthy successors to Adam Smith, for Aey discussed 
poUtical economy as if man were “merely an exchan^g animal,” or 
as if human society were led by a blind, selfish pecuniary interest re- 
moyed from all the yar>-ing conditions of time and place, of national 
and social organization. “In this country as in Germany,” said the 
Chronicle, “we want to investigate man as he is; and not as he might 
be under some Utopian economy of society where he might be 
more free than we see him, and more prone to follow the selfish 
tendencies of pecuniar>' interest.” Germany was attracting many 
students in economics, it continued, since political economy was the 
science which treated of the forces that caused a nation to grow m 
wealth, and Germany was the nation in which these forces were 
exhibiting the most extraordinarx* activit\^ German works were so 
well adapted to the wants and views of American economi^ con- 
cluded the editorial that it hoped that translaoons would be made 
of Roscher and of his followers, especially Gustav Schmoller of 

the Universirv of Strassburg (later of Berlin).* 

Perhaps the Chronicle should also have quoted from Leshe to the 
effect that Roscher had asserted that .Marx and Lassal^e were not 
«,„nd follcen of the historical 

to Leslie, this method .cold make its disciples distnistful of 1^ 
fotms . hich do not seem to be ecolved by histoncal sequence, md 
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the spontaneous births of time. . . . No revolutionar\^ or socialist 
schemes have emanated from its most advanced Liberal rank.” " 
Interest in the historical school was stimulated bv another eulogy* 
of its tenets which appeared at the time in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes and which was ^videly read in the United States and Eng- 
land. being later translated into English in the Bankers' Magazine 
under the title ‘‘^ew Tendencies in Political Economy.” It was 
written by the eminent Belgian economist, political scientisL and 
historian Emile de Laveleye of the University* of Lieg^e. Laveleye, a 
bimetallist and protectionist, was essentially a believer in individual 
initiative and private enterprise, but he also believed that “excessive 
individualism” must be curbed. 


This latter characteristic was most prominent in his review. It 
stressed that this great new school led by Roscher opposed the 
optimism, selfishness, cosmopolitanism, and belief in natural laws of 
the old English classical economics. It attacked “.Manchesterthum.” 
or the sect of .Manchester, and its variant, “the mathematical school” 
of Jevons and his continental contemporar%' Leon Walras, and held 
that the unsound views so prevalent in Europe were logically de- 
rived from the English free-traders. The main trouble with this sect, 
he said, was its optimistic belief that man was inherently good, and 
that social phenomena were regulated by natural laws* wliich, but 
for the vice of institutions, would lead to happiness. Not the least of 
the consequences of believing in natural laws, in his eyes, \\*as the 
fact that it strengthened the opposition to bimetallism and protec- 
tionism, both of ^vhich were essential to business prosperity. It over- 
looked the value of obligatory military sertice along with obIi<Tator\* 
education in making a country civilized and powerful. ^ 

The new schooL which was composed of university* teachers, had 
been nicknMed “Katheder-Sozialisten”-“Socialists of the Chair”- 
by its enemies in Germany*, but Laveleye pointed out that it was not 
to be confused with the actual socialists, the Marxists. In fact the 
new school more efi'ecrively safeguarded the social fabric from the 
-Marxists than the optimistic school of the ardent free-trader Fred 
eric Basriat, because the .Marxists used Bastiat’s procedure of exclu 
ave reliance on abstract formulas and “natural laws” to break doun 
the social order and demand its essential reconstruction ® 

The which advocated free trade and the eold standard 

toed *at the aptroval given the historical school bv'the Co„w,eT. 
cal ct Firumcicl Ckrcmcic and the Laveleve article would influence 
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the “well informed.” Its editor, Edwin L. Godkin, asserted that the 
new group of German economists, though very erudite university 
teachers, were young men with little pubhc experience and long ac- 
customed to accepting militarism and bureaucracy. In fact they 
were socialists, for they acclaimed the power of the State. But a 
number of prominent Nation readers had read Roscher in the orig- 
inal and were quick to inform the Nation that it was quite wrong as 
to the views of the school.® 

The Nation, in consequence, modified its position somewhat. The 
next editorial was w^ritten by James Morgan Hart, who was a 
philologist and had studied canon and civil law at the University of 
Gottingen. Hart granted that the German school was not socialist, 
for the socialists proper were “rude and . . . illiterate demagogues” 
who would convert the State into a sort of emplo>ment bureau and 
bring ever)-one down to the same “glorious equality of besotted 
icrnorance.” The “Katheder-Sozialisten” were men of science, but 
^nth the exception of Schmoller they had been blinded by their 
resentment against the incidental w'Ud speculation of the prosperous 
era which umficadon and Bismarck’s policy of mtemal free trade 
had brought to Germany. Because of the speculation, stock jobbers 
and the like had risen to* great wealth, power, and influence, and the 
professors, hving on fixed income, saw themselves being reduced to 
vovcny and insignificance. Like the foUowers of Congressman Kel- 
iVv’s interconvertible bond scheme. Hart contmued, xhty foolishly 
c^ed on the State to curb the speculation instead of trusting to 
the relief which comes with time, good sense, md hard work. 
Fortunately for Germany, he said, mere theorists had but htde m- 
fluence on the government, since its great emancipator of mde, 
Bismarck, was no theorist, no omnivorous reader of books, but kn^ 
the historN- of his people, their deference to enthr^ed mthonty, 
and their penchant for casuistry and hair-splitting. The aanceUor 
used their ^bmissiveness as a working tool and ignored ^^ory. 
^he following year Charles Francis Adams, Jr., praised the new 
a!r^d it «0 support his on railroads. He expto^ 
ta ^ AriMic Manihl, that the faulty teachings of eatlOTe 
• ncl laissez-faire economics had wrought havoc in the railroad 
A that the German thinkers provided the true method, 
indusm-, and ,^he saiU had mistakenly claimed 

r S but the utter wete fu^»e„^ 

L-traders »ho rightly declared that the pnncples of free trade 
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were not of unlimited application; that, on the contrary, experience 
had shown that in the “complex development of modem life func- 
tions are more and more developed, which, in their operation, are 
not subject to the laws of competition or the principles of free 
trade.” 

Adams’ interpretation of the German historical school as essen- 
tially based on orthodox free trade and hard money economics 
turned out to be accurate when the first English translation of 
Roscher’s work appeared in 1878 under the title Principles of Politi- 
cal Economy. The translator was John J. Lalor, who worked on 
Horace White’s Chicago Tribune. The translation revealed that 
Roscher defended most of the tenets of the English classical tradi- 
tion, especially Ricardo’s theory of rent, Nassau Senior’s theory of 
interest as the reward of abstinence, and Alalthus’s doctrine of popu- 
lation. Roscher stated that the workingman’s condition could im- 
prove only if his numbers increased less rapidly than the capital 
destined for wages, although he qualified these propositions with 
the aid of a mass of historical foomotes. 


For the American edition Roscher supplied additional chapters 
on “Paper Money,” “International Trade,” and the “Protective Sys- 
tem. He attempted to show that while protection was a necessary 
step in the transition from medieval to modem economy, free trade 
was nevertheless sounder for advanced civilized nations, especially 
die United States. AVhile he allowed for the infant industry argu- 
ment, he castrated Carey for advocating a perpetual tariff. Simi- 
larly, hard money should be the medium of exchange in civili^d 
soaeties. This still allowed for gold or silver, depending on the cir- 
cumstances. Differing monetary standards had one advantage: the 
f^ that some countries were on a gold standard and others on a 
silver standard restricted extreme fluctuations of prices.12 
The Natiotfs reviewer of the American edition now considered 
l^t Roscher’s doctrines were those of the classical school with some 
differences, but he w^ none too clear as to what the differences 
were. Sumner, the reviewer, and others of his group— Wells, W. E. 
F^er, R. L. Dugdale, and G. H. Putnam-increased the confusion 
^en they drew up a popular reading list. Political Economy and 
Polmcal Science. Roscher’s book, they said, “deserves mention as 
repenting the so-called historical school of the Germans” It 
yaned somewhat from that of the great authority Mill, but the un- 
informed reader would not be likely to find any important dif- 
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ferences of either doctrines or method between Roscher and Mill 
The Bankers' Magazine in its review applauded the new method. 
But it followed this revnew with one equally eulogistic of an Englsh 
^*old school*' treatise w’hich the publisher of the magazine, I. Smidi 
Homans, Jr., had just reprinted in the United States. This was 
Henr)^ Dunning Macleod’s Econonncs for Be^mers. Madwd 
defined economics as a “science of exchanges or commerce, i.e., 
“the science which treats of the law s which govern the relations of 
exchangeable quantities.” He concluded that it was not only a 
ph>^c^moral science, but the “only moral science capable of being 
rai^d to the rank of an exact science.” This juxapoation did not 
disturb the reviewer, who said that he did not think it inconsistent 
to recommend both Macleod and Roscher; that although Macleod 
beloncred to the opposite school so far as his definition of political 
economy- was concerned, his book taught a neoph)-te about to ent^ 
the domain of practical life what he must learn; that the book might 
fitly be denominated a manual of business definitions gathered from 
the treatises on commercial law and the usages of merc^ts and 
bankers as well as from the more scientific and technical wntings 
on political economy; and that these were not matter of con- 
troversy' but the sure fruits of experience and learmng. 

It U clear that the historical school was not at first taken seno^y 



. Economists, learned and popular, were interested in 
, and labels were generally thrown about for peisw- 


Somewhat earlier this 
where such leaden as 


ijcniiaii uiuugi.v .. — , 

William Watts FolweU of Minnesota and 
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Bernard Moses of California claimed it was as essential as the deduc- 
rive method of the classical school. Folwell (1833-1929), president 
and instmctor in political economy at the infant University of Min- 
nesota, used the historical method primarily to handle controversial 
issues, especially the tariff and the currency.^* In this development 
the kind of influence the historical school had can be clearly seen. 

Though as a student at Geneva College Folwell had been deeply 
influenced along protectionist lines by the Reverend William Dexter 
Wilson, later of Cornell, he soon began to have his doubts. About 
the time he began teaching economics in 1872, the powerful pro- 
tectionist Industrial League of Philadelphia sent him a circular letter 
aclfing what tcxtbook he used and how protectionism was taught. 
Folwell replied that he used Amasa Walker’s book, but with reser- 
vations. While assig nin g the book as a general guide to the work of 
the Hass, ‘1 am careful to inform them that upon some very im- 
portant topics there are various opinions held and ably advocated. 
... I have drifted far from the old ‘Henry Clay-Whig’ doctrines in 
which I was trained, and do not now believe that ‘protection’ can 
be defended upon general principles. Doubtless it can be, as a rare, 
special, and elementary thing. Nevertheless, I do not teach any 
such matters dogmatically. The historical method is the only fair 
one and the only safe one.” 

A few years later, in setting forth “the True Method of Political 
Economy,” he am|^ed on this historical procedure by dividing 
his course into two parts: first, political economy, and second, na- 
tional economy. To the latter he relegated the “considerable body 
of vexarious practical questions, such as the tariff, greenbacks, and 
transportation, which must be solved by practical statesmen, not 
only in the light of political economy, but with the help of juris- 
prudoice, ethics, and experience.” Thereby, he claimed, a teacher 
of political economy could consent to practical measures of national 
economy which found their justificarion outside the science— the 
tariff, for instance. Economics as a science must assume men to be 
equally free to consume, to produce, and to exchange, he granted, 
but at the same time it must agree that a government might, for rea- 
sons of state, curtail and regulate industry and commerce, and even 
abolish certain lines of trade and labor. 

He went on to assert that political economy had become a human 
sdMce, that it discussed not colorless abstractions, not laws dog- 
matically arrived at by deductive logic, but man the producer and 
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the exchanger. Folwell stated, as did the orrfiodox generally, that die 
motive of all human efforts lay in the wants, real or fancied, of 
the human being. The study of these phenomena, he declared, fell 
under the traditional tide of consumption and led to the inference 
that consumption tended to increase indefimtely, at least in an ad- 
vancing society. By studjing production in connection with con- 
sumptiW one arrived at the law that supply varied as demand, or 
diat production varied as consumption; hence production tended 
toward an indefinite increase, except for such modifying circum- 
stances as diminishing returns. 

The principle of competitive distribution was accepted by the 
most enlightened nations, for it was favorable to industry and per- 
sonal libertN-. The law of distribution as historically worked out was 
simply, “Let each party in production have a share as may be con- 
sistent with the equal rights of all others,” or, more concretely, 
“competition may be moderated but it cannot be abolished. The 
share to labor w« subject to the law of competition, the harshness 
of which was being mitigated as modem civilization discouraged 
the increase of population beyond the number which could be sup- 
ported in comfort and decency. As for the wage fund, FolweU re- 
phrased the proposition to read that there was no wage fond apart 
from the number and character of laborers; m other words, the 
wage fund was “in mathematical language properly a fimcaon of 
production.” Labor and wzges were interdependent variables. He 
accepted the theory that laborers were not merely manual opera- 
tives but also supertitendents and professional classes. Interest w^ 
the share of those furnishing the circulation capital. Rent was the 

reward for fixed capital. ^ 

If occasionally the result of production, after meeting the pay- 
ment of capital and labor, was greater or less than expectations, 
is, if a “margin plus or minus” occurred, these losses need not be 
considered, for if the margin was generally a losmg 
soon would be reduced to a minimum. The prospect of this un 
termined margin of gain was the great stimulus to 
the marcrin of gain over and above the ordmary and expe^ ntt 
returns of production was caUed profit. Profit 
talist, who alone could take the chances of gain and 
entrepreneur or middleman without capital could receive profit; he 

rpreived onlv waffcs of superintendence. 

turning » nxcha.Je, FolweU declared that exchange 
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be “spontaneous and naturally self-directive.” Only the exchanges 
in a free open market could be of scientific interest to the political 
economist. In discussing the instrument of exchange— money— Fol- 
well used anthropological literature to show how money originated 
and why no scheme to float inconvertible paper money could ever 
succeed. The habit of chdlized men to use specie, he said, was too 
strongly held to be overcome. “The theory, the philosophy, of 
money” was ‘Svholly an afterthought.” 

Consistent with this anthropological point of view, though not 
with the issue that had occasioned it, was Folwell’s much later de- 
fense, in 1924, of the government’s right to issue greenbacks. 
Tliough he had not been sympathetic with them and though he 
felt the Constitution barred government from issuing paper money, 
still he insisted that the Supreme Court in upholding their issue had 
simply done what “reasonable and practical men had to do,” for 
greenbacks had been essential for the maintenance of the nation’s 
existence. And then Folwell gave one of the most eloquent presenta- 
tions of the doctrine of the Constitution as a dynamic phenomenon: 
“Constitutions are not all made; they grow. The splendid and 
admirable document left us by the grand convention was but the 
embodiment, the codification, of means of government then long 
ancient. In deference to the public sentiment of the day they en- 
deavored to organize a government of unlimited vigor, within a 
limited range. To this government they gave the purse and the 
^word. The main frame of the Constitution will probably remain 
for a long time as it was put together out of the timbers remitted to 
them from the old time before them. Unchanged in interior ar- 
rangement, in external adornment and enlargements, it cannot re- 
main. Each new generation will accommodate the fabric to itself. 
This is inevitable and doubtless beneficial.” 


Although Folwell did not diflFer fundamentally from the classical 
school, he m^e so many qualifications in his views that he rightly 
considered himself progressive and liberal as compared with the 
dogmatic group represented by Sumner and Atwater.” In general 
this broadness was the most distinguishing characteristic of the his- 
ton^ school. Its protagonists were forced by their major premise 
to face the iUogical development of history, upon which few 
dc^mas could be established. 


ITiis very tole^ce, however, aflowed the historical school to 
shelter many odd companions. At the outstanding institution of 
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higher learning in California, and, indeed, in the Far West, the Uni- 
versit\' of Cahfomia, the tone was sharply conservative. Its presi- 
dent declared in his i88i report that the distinguishing feature of 
his institution’s liberal arts course was the prominence given to his- 
tory-, political economy, and political theories. This was to combat, 
in tus words, a situation where “political and financial theories that 
have been tried again and again, and have again and again failed, 
are constantly forced anew upon our people, often by honest but 
ill-informed lawmakers. View's regarding the rights of property, 
communistic in their tendencies, if not professedly communistic, are 
not uncommon.” It was, therefore, the duty of colleges and um- 
versities to do all within their power to acquaint the young men 
who would “be the future leaders of the country with the history 
of these failures and the harmfulness of these views, that our people 
may be saved from their constant repetition. 

California’s professor of history and political economy, Bernard 
Moses (1846-1931), more than filled the requirements for sound 
doctrine. He was of New Er^land birth but received his under- 
graduate training at the University of Michigan and his doctorate 
from Heidelberg. At the start he armed himself with the statement 
that the economist must use a variety of methods in amving at his 
conclusions. He must use the deductive method of the English 
classical school and the historical method of Roscher; he must con- 
sider both the “facts of history and the facts of consciousness.” 
From the “facts of history' we form generalization which are thm 
confirmed deductively by starting with some axiom, or some uni- 
versally accepted principle, of human nature.” An example of this 
was Gresham’s Uw. We know from history its past truth, but “how 
do we know . . . that it will hold in the future?” Simply by 
line to the axiomatic proposition that men in trade act from self- 
interest, and that they may gain something by pying with infenor 
money and hoarding the superior for other use.” 

Moses was sharply critical of ameUorative social measure ^t 
threatened the beneficent spirit of free enterprise. He contended in 
,880 that the recent German compulsory workmen s acadent in- 
surance law, which provided that employers pay the larger share of 
the premium, w ould in the end be maintained at Ae ex^ of the 
workers. The employer, he wrote, asks himself. Out of what fund 
shaU we take this new ta.x? Shall it be out of our own 
upon the capital invested, or out of profits, or out of wages. W 
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there any doubt that they would deduct it from the latter? All 
wages would be reduced, but the workmen who had no accidents 
would pay damages and pensions to those who did, or to their 
families— not voluntarily, but through the intervention of the gov- 
ernment. 

Moses was naturally a staunch defender of the Malthusian doc- 
trine of population. Even if it could be shown that many commum- 
ties had advanced more rapidly in w^ealth than in population, this 
would only prove, according to him, that these nations wxre in the 
stage of industrial development w'here an increase of labor brought 
about a proportionate, or more than proportionate, increase of 
product. But as t his process could not be shown to go on in- 
definitely, it did not satisfactorily refute the law of diminishing re- 
turns and did not disprove the Alalthusian theory. 

As for socialism, he warned that in seeking to achieve simtilta- 
neously private liberty and social equahty, it was trying to reconcile 
the incompatible. Socialism must necessarily sacrifice the freedom 
of die individual and exercise a government control as absolute and 
arbitrary as that existing in Czarist Russia. To him, Czarist Russia 
was a good example of realized socialism in the modem world,^® 
and he used die “historical” approach to explain the Christian “com- 
munism” of the ancient world. He said that, living in the degen- 
erate, debauched Roman empire, early Christians accepted the social 
ideal of a community of goods in great part because of their belief in 
the approaching end of the world. In their unworldliness were the 
seeds of a great social revolution— principles which, if carried out, 
would have “annihilated that order of things on which our material 
prosperity is based, and of diat individuality which is the basis of so- 
dal progress.” This consequence, he said, was not realized in western 
Christendom because of the triumph of the German race, which 
furnished the essential and predominant element of the progressive 
society of the West.^® 

In the nineties, as the nation drifted toward imperialism, Moses 
proclaimed the inevitable end of the democratic experiment. Be- 
cause of the natural right of property, he declared, the democratic 
form of society would disappear under normal social development. 
His argument was this: “WiA no restrictions placed upon the move- 
ments of the individual members” in the original state of democratic 
equahty, die fittest in the several lines of activity acquire positions 
of advantage and the less fit fall behind or are crowded to the wall.” 
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Everjr step away from the simplicity and equality of the early 
democratic agricultural state toward the complexity of modem 
urban society is marked by an increased inequality of material con- 
ditions. “As a result of free social progress, society in the course 
of time . . . becomes undemocratic,” even though the law does not 
recognize the existence of classes.*^ In the end, it seems, his con- 
servatism carried him so far that it became radical reaction. 


THE INGENIOUS ALEX. DEL MAR 

One of the most ingenious figures of the period, unallied to dther 
school but influenced by both, was the adventurous Alex. Del Mar 
(1839-1926). Having been bom Alexander Delmar, he used m the 
course of his career a variety of pseudonyms, including “Emile 
Walter,” “Atlanticus,” and ‘‘Kwang Chang ling,” Although he 
never held a regular academic post, he lect^d on poUtical economy 
at various universities, including the University of California. He 
was a combination of mining engineer, journalist, poliacia^ and 
entrepreneur, and had a fertile mind and a strong intellecn^ bent. 
He was connected, as editor or contributor, with such Mumoal 
orcrans as Hunt’s Merchant f Magazine and the Comrnerend d? Fwaw- 
(M Chronicle; he was active in the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, and he served as the first head of the Bureau of Smtisti« 
established in the Treasury Department m 1866. A 
was statistician and corresponding secretary of the Umttd Sta^ 
Monetary Ommission, Le., the Silver COmnussion o 17 • ® “ 

moved to California, where he invested m mm^ ^d offered 
services as a mining expert. Later, for a time, he had 
headquarters at London. In the mneoes he returned to 

^“'rtaough te mensive writiiigs Dd Mar a^nirad a lepotadm 
as an outstanding historian of money, seith defciite 
bimetallism, but this was no, his most mthtodoal 
oririnality was best revealed in his works on pncK 
^fTeS^ he presented dte nodon dtat all pti^ of y cjdc 
did^ot rbe and faU simaltaneonsly mth *e ,5 

supply but foUowed a definite, predictable order. He dOT 
Sder or “law of the precession of prices” by a detailed 
cal sradv which reflected the governing “natural law of 
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bility”; this meant that the order in which the prices varied de- 
pended on the degree of organized markets existing for the goods. 
Thus securities, raw materials, finished goods, and labor changed in 
just that order This variability in price changes has since become 
a leading factor in the study of prices. Along with this he devel- 
oped, early in his career, an explanation of interest rates which has 
since been called the “organic productivity” theory of interest. He 
contended that the governing factor of true interest was the net 
rate of increase in the organic world, i.e., primarily the growth of 
plants and animals.^ 

Unfortunately Del Mar was so occupied with his numerous ven- 
tures that he had little time to develop fully his economic ideas. 
Instead, he generally used them immediately for financial ends. He 
set up his very suggestive notion of the “law of the precession of 
prices” as an infallible guide to would-be investors. His organic 
theory of interest he used in an even more personal fashion. After 
calculating that the true rate of interest was 3 per cent, he con- 
tended that the difference betw^een that rate and the market rate of 
10 per cent arose from the risk in investing capital. He therefore 
suggested that a large insurance company could be profitably organ- 
ized to insure risk on capital investment. But he found no backers.^^ 

With all his vagaries, however, Del Mar never lost his faith in the 
overwhelming imp>ortance of statistical or inductive work. He con- 
sistently argued that economic phenomena could, through the use of 
such metJiods, evolve true laws of prediction. This, he declared, 
was evidenced by the statistics on murders and suicides in various 
countries. “Of all things these actions would be considered the 
most arbitrary and irregular in their manifestations. Yet when taken 
as the average of human actions, governed by the prevailing state 
of society and other social considerations, they show a remarkable 
regularity and precision of movements. . . . Hence the inference 
that these movements are amenable to law is almost irresistible.” ** 

As head of the Treasury’s Bureau of Statistics he contributed no 
small part to the development of statistics. He was in good part jus- 
tified in writing, upon completing his annual survey of imports in 
1868, The public now knows all about the statistics of our foreign 
commerce, and (whoever may complete them in the future) is so 
well informed in regard to their technique that no such systematic 
deception as they were made the vehicle of in the past can ever 
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again be successfully repeated.” And all this, it should be remem- 
bered, came from a man who claimed that Bastiat was the soundest 
guide in economics.^ 

Although, as has been said, these economic theories were quickly 
turned bv Del .Mar to practical account, they had a stimulating influ- 
ence upon the development of our economic thought. The same can- 
not be said for his work on bimetallism, which, diough widely read 
and quoted, was more opportunistic than permanent. His defense of it 
became enmeshed in the poUtical campaign for free silver. He made 
speeches and added chapters to his treatises for the cause. He 
contended that there was no argument on the point that a sound 
monetar)^ system must provide stable prices. However, this could be 
ideally accomplished only wth paper money, that is, a “purely 
numeraiy money,” lea\’ing the gold and silver to be collected by Ae 
Treasun’ for use in foreign trade or diplomacy. Unfortunately, owing 
to the fraUt)^ of human nature as revealed by experience, paper would 
be issued in excess. It was theoretically the best, but practically an 

impossible, medium of exchange. 

On this basis he had opposed the greenbacks, though he considered 
the current monetarv^ SN Stem inadequate. The demonetization of silver 
had in his figures reduced by at least one-half the scanty support upon 
which the ^pendous superstructure of the world’s commerce, con- 
tracts, and expectations depended. Gold was specially bad for the 
United States, because whatever gold was obtained departed quickly 
for Europe, where its velocity of circulation was greater. But, if sil- 
ver were coined at the ratio of i6: i as a national rather than an int^ 
national money, the monetary^ supply would be m effect regula^ 
so as to discourage exportation, hoarding, and melMg. In his word^ 
sUver money ‘ViU stay with us; it will stimulate the now j^yzed 
industry^ of the Nation; and even to moneylenders and their agents 
it wiU afford better and safer returns on capital. A circulating silver 
dollar is better than two dollars of idle gold.” 

In practice. Del Mar contended, onivetstd money, “ 
the sinnle gold sundard, would simply result m racing the ratet^ 
„rfora of the Eastern countries at the es,«nse of ad™^ 
Western countries, by equalizing the economic combDon of^ Fo 
example the approach to a univetsal money was already tesotang 
LXher staSiLd of liring for the peasant, the tvot tena^ o 
India. “As a moralist,” he commented, “I rejoin m this 
of the tcot’s condition in such an alleviation of his gnevous burdens. 
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as an Anglo-Saxon, I would inquire into its effect upon Western labor 
. . . agriculture, . . . conunerce, — capital, and . . . civilization. Europe 
and America possess certain advantages, such as geographical position, 
dimate, coal and iron reserves, a sturdy and intelligent population, 
mechanical skill, aptitude for the sea, fondness for commercial ad- 
venture, and a vast sum of capital seeking emplojment. . . . These 
advantages have cost our race many centuries of effort, they have 
embroiled us in hundreds of wars, they are the fruits of endless sac- 
rifices.” He questioned whether Europe and America were “prepared 
to relinquish these advantages, by adopting in common with other 
States a sj-stem of money which might tend to level all economical 
conditions.” 

As the silverites lost face and follouTng toward the end of die 
century, Del Mar began to vacillate in his apologies for their plat- 
form and finally abandoned them entirely. In 1905 he declared 
through the columns of die Bankers' Magazine that great new sup- 
plies of gold had removed any fear of a money shortage. This in- 
crease in sound money-and “what can be sounder than gold coin?” 
-was a certain harbinger of increased commerce and exchange, 
higher prices, augmented production, and a moderate distribution 
of wealth, opportunities, and honors, which alone could offer an 
adequate reward to the genius of man. He fully redeemed his 
previous record by the ecstatic statement that the new supplies of 
gold promised a period of brilliant social advancement and pros- 
perity, maling the halcyon period of the Elizabethan Age, which 
had set in with the great discoveries of American treasure.^® 
Because he overplayed his hand, k has too easily been assumed 
that Del Mar did not hold some good cards. His sutistical analv'sis 
of the shortage of money was not negligible, and his final allegiance 
to gold w^ not necessarily the contradiction it seemed. The skittish- 
ness of his life and some of his ixTitings should not be allowed to 
obscnre the worth of his views on interest and prices, and especiaUv 
his strong reinforcement of the historical school’s empl^ on 
statistics. ^ 


general FRANCIS A. WALKER: REVISIONBr 

What Del Mar was doing almost inddentaUy, certainly without 
^ed and senous effort, Francis A. Walked, the son of Amasa 
Walker, was ^1^ smcerdy and devotedly, spending his liff^ it. 
He was rewarded with a wide public following and a wealth of 
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prestige, both here and abroad, and wth the satisfaction of knowing 
that ^er him economic theory could never be the same. 

Walker (1840-1897) attended Amherst and after graduating in 
i860 entered a law office.^ With the outbreak of the Civil War he 
went into battle and rose to the rank of brevet-brigadier general. 
After the war he spent a few years as a journalist and teacher in an 
academy; then, in 1869, David A. Wells, who at the time was 
Special Commissioner of the Revenue, had the twenty-nine-year- 
old youth appointed as his deputy and placed in charge of the 
Bureau of Statistics. 

As superintendent of the ninth census, that of 1870, he helped 
to develop that survey into an organ which would mirror the 
country’s development. It was no easy task; he had great difficulty 
in “securing authority and appropriation in the face of State’s Rights, 
public parsimony & Congressional indifference, for an enumeration 
which shall answer reasonably well to the demands of modem 
statistical science.” His integriU' was apparent in his quick ac- 
knowledgment of errors, and in his valiant attempt to select census 
takers on the basis of their fitness rather than their political connec- 
tion. He soon was known as the first statistician of the land. His 
plea that a detailed and comprehensive enumeration of ocraparions 
be included as part of the census testified to his broad vision. Such 
a surve>% he contended, would give an accurate and strildng pic- 
ture of the nation’s economic condition, industrial capacity, and 
even its civilization, “for in the occupations of the people, . . . we 
find their habits, their tastes, their ruling appetites, their social pat- 
terns, and their moral standards, more truthfuOy revealed than ever 

in anv book of travels or history.’ 

In 1872 Walker was appointed professor of political economy md 
history at the newly organized Sheffield Scientific School, whiA 
was then only loosely connected with Yale College. Walker taught 
with Sumner in the Yale Graduate School and inaugurated a course 
on the statistics of industry. Although he resigned from govern- 
ment service at this time, he retained his interest in staostica^ work 
and even directed the next census. As a result, he had some defimte 
advantages over other teachers; his work on the census made him 
more aware of the vast complexities of the American economic 
organism, and consequently he had less of the dogmatic ^sorance 
of his contemporaries in the academic world. It also gave him more 

prestige. 
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Because of the authority with which he spoke. Walker’s con- 
ception of money, among other things, became the accepted one in 
die tradition- He defined money as “that which p^es freely from 
]ian<l to hand throughout the community, in final discharge of debts 
and full payments for commodities.” This included specie, in- 
convertible currency, and bank notes, but did not include bank 
deposits and other credit instruments. While he did not like green- 
backs or any inconvertible currency, he felt that they must be 
considered money, since they did the work of money. “The bank de- 
posit system,” he declared, “allows the mutual cancellation of vast 
bodies of indebtedness which would, without this agency, require 
the intervention of an actual medium of exchange; but deposits are 
not such a medium. In a word, deposits, like every other form of 
credit, save the use of money; they do not perform the function 
of money.” ^ 

In thi<; respect. Walker was not as advanced as were such stu- 
dents of banking as Charles F. Dunbar and Gamaliel Bradford, who 
noted that deposits did exercise the function of money and were 
created by the banks in good part in the process of making loans. 
Thus Bradford pointed out: “With regard to these deposits there 
are three facts just beginning to be recognized and which must 
form the basis of any sound regulation of banking. First, they are 
money, and while they exist are the exact equivalent of notes and 
gold. Second, diey are money created by the banks, and just as 
much an addition to the circidation as if the banks issued so many 
additional notes. Uiird, they are money created to an indefinite ex- 
tent by means of promises to pay on time, and cancelled by pay- 
ment of those promises.” ^ 

Walker held that the demonetization of silver by the leading com- 
mercial nations had been bad for business, since it reduced the 
monetary supply and dius artificially raised the burden of debt and 
fixed chaises, both public and private. Furthermore, the steady en- 
hancement of the purchasing power of money between the time 
labor and material were purchased and the goods marketed and paid 
for, reduced the profits of the entrepreneur or man of business. 
Since profit was die motive for production, an employer who could 
not see his way dear to make a profit would neither buy mai-pri alg 
nor pay wages, and industry would begin to decline. 

A contracting currency, he said, was particularly serious in times 
of business depression. When production had collapsed in con- 
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sequence of some shock, the steady unremitting pressure of a ctm- 
tracting circulation must retard recovery. It would check the for- 
ward impulse and increase the chances of loss; and, in “the initial 
adventure of reviving production, must strongly tend to prolong 
the period of suspense, and create an industrial valetudinarianism” 
from which the nation might not soon recover. Thus, under a con- 
tracting currency, depression would last longer and be more serious 
than it might otiierw’ise have been. Following this line of thought, 
he concluded that silver should be used to expand the currency. 
But he did not approve of remonetization at the old rate. He held 
that only repudiationists and inflationists wanted the old rate re- 
established, for it would reduce their debts. Nor did he think that 
the United States should undertake remonetization alone, for this 
would simply result in a loss of all its gold.®^ 

Walker’s independence of mind, so marked in the silver issue, was 
also apparent in his sharp attacks on the pervasive wage-fund doc- 
trine. He maintained that the doctrine had been accepted mainly 
because it “afforded a complete justification for the existii^ order 
of things respecting wages” and demonstrated the futility of trade 
unions and strikes as a means to increase wages. In opposition to 
this he contended that the value of the product, not the amount of 
wealth which the employer possessed or could command, deter- 
mined the amount of wages which could be paid. The prospect of 
profit in production determined whether labor would be hired; the 
anticipated value of the product determined how much he wodd 
be paid. The product, therefore, and not the capital, furnished “at 
once the motive to emplo)Tnent and the measure of wages.” Wages 
must in the long run be less than the product by enough to give the 
capitalist his due returns, and the employer, as distinct fro® the 
capitalist, his “living profits.” This new concept, Walker insisted, 
taught the workers that by better production and by zealously pur- 
suing their economic interest, they could improve their condiaon. 

Walker’s theories had two significant ramifications. First, he em- 
phasized the “fact” that the captains of indusny , the entrepreneurs 
as distinct from the capitalists, were the cluef agents of pro 
They w’ere the great engineers of industrial progress, for ‘ 

rected the efficient functioning of labor and capital. Profit, as dis- 
tinct from interest, was the reward for their industrial succ^. 
They need not have capital, for by possessing the higher qualihra- 
tions of technical slull, commercial knowledge, and administrative 
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power, they would readily obtain capital through credit. They were 
small in number because fierce competition sifted the courageous 
entrants, so that onlv the fittest could sunfive. They might be un- 
amiable and uninteresting persons, but they possessed a certain hard- 
ness which was necessaiw for successful business. The great mass of 
employers were really small businessmen engaged in a difficult and 
dangerous struggle for survival, who, because of their hard lot, had 
the s^'mpathy of the pubUc and of labor. Yet they were the great- 
est tax on the laboring class; lacking qualifications for business, their 
operations were not profitable, and consequently their laborers re- 
ceived low and uncertain wages. 

Second. Walker's attack on the wage-fund doctrine led him to 
support limited State interference on behalf of labor. Those who 
opposed State interference assumed, he said, perfect competition; 
but where imperfect competition existed. State interference was 
justified in order to bring about perfect competition, which would 
mean a free, easy, and sure resort to the best market, whatever the 
object bought or sold. Lnder these conditions the result would be 
an equitable di%'ision of all burdens and a diffusion of all benefits 


throughout the industrial socien*. L nder imperfect competition, 
■when the ability* of one individual class to respond to the impulses 
of self-interest was seriously reduced by ignorance, povertx', or 
whatever cause, while the classes with which it was to divide' the 
product of indusm- were active, alert, and highly mobile, the most 
mischievous effects would follow. In the case of merchandise, the 
difference of one additional penny of profit would determine where 
a commodin- would be marketed; but labor could not move with 
the same ease to the market where a higher wage was paid, man 
bemg bound by strong attachments to his localin*, weighted with 
^y burdens almost to the limit of his strength, and "beset with 
both reasonable and superstitious fears. 

Granting these premises, legislative enactments for the benefit of 
labor could be deemed sound only if they helped labor to obtain 
a substanoal and not a nominal freedom of movement. Laws in re- 
sttamt of trade, or interfering with the times and methods of em- 
ployment with wages, and prices, were not mischievous because 
they violated a theoretical self-sufficiency of labor or freedom of 
contract, but b^ecause they diminished mobility. On the same canon 
J\alker argued that ameliorative legislation ^r labor miaht go so 
far as to insist on the thorough primary education of the fntire 
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population, provide a sound system of sanitary administration, and 
seoire bv special precautions the integriw of savings banks. Ako, 
the State mi«iht. in the interests of health, pass factor)" acts prohihit- 
ing labor bevond the terms which ph)-sioIogical science accepted as 
consistent vvdth health; it might restrict within limits the employ- 
ment of children and even of women, inasmuch as they were denied 
the suffrage; and it might provide for frequent samtary inspection 

of the workshops. , . 

In this doctrine of imperfect competition he also found justifica- 
tion for strikes, and to some extent for trade unions. Stnk« were 
insurrections, he asserted, and the wage-earning class was happiea 
when it had “acquired that individual and mutual rntemgence and 
that activin' of industrial movement” which put them beyond ^ 
necessiu" of such a brutal resort”; but strikes were of imqu^oned 
urilitN" in the “first stages of the elevation of masses of lo^ 
abused and deeply abased.” Thus the early strikes m Eng^d had 
fe^^necessarx' to destroy the hold of custom and fear on the nu^ 
of the workiiig classes, “habituated to submisaon . . . una^ustomed 
to concerted action, illiterate, jealous, suspiaous, tax-nddeo, and 

^Wu^h"wSer could not whoUy approve ^mde unions » 

oraanizarions for conducting strike and 

sharply assailed legislation against labor combination. 

nrSriptive as the modem trade union has b«n, it has 
proscnpu'c " which sought to dommeer, not m 

authoritN' of the emplo)'ing class, i^hich sonant m 

^^ricrions - a popJ«r 

"of "hfifand .hera Ml cia-il rights 

ideal f"-X,TndMir.raT»oions and smte 

i„TL“cr„n; - concenaed. 

from his consersadve more tapor- 

lfhi:"fon:fr™^r ^Cd on. d.e possibili.v of UbemI 

'*'^:^te UUeved *a. *e cU^ -dinon famished d« *el. 
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ton foundation for sound economics, he castigated the reigning 
“orthodox” economists for their extreme conservatism and laissez- 
faire position. He observed their neglect of historical and inductive 
methods, and their overemphasis upon an a priori method which 
achieved a simplicity in clarification to which the subject matter 
was not susceptible. These factors, he said, had cost the science of 
economics public regard, especially among the laboring classes. As 
a remedy for this the historical school, it seemed to him, offered the 
greatest promise. “The economists of Germany, Italy, Belgium, and 
France,” he wrote in 1879, “are doing the work which Adam Smith 
b^an, in his spirit but with larger opportunities and a wider and 
ever-widening view.” With some justice he wrote: “When I first 
started out in 1874, ^ suffered an amount of supercilious patronage 
and toplofty criticisms [from the established economists] which was 
almost more than I could bear. DowTinght abuse would have been a 
luxury. I have hit the Economic Harmonies pretty hard, I fancy, 
from the squirmmg, but all this is only destructive and should clear 
the way for serious careful productive work in economics.” ** 

W^er’s views, however, grew rather conservative during the 
eighties, when the reform movements went beyond anything he 
considered desirable. His position can be seen in his popular text- 
book, Political Economy y published in 1883, and in later writings. 
Although the book was more liberal than others, he furiously de- 
nounced Henry George’s single tax as “steeped in infamy,” and 
when Looking Backward swept the country, he denounced its doc- 
trine of^^equal distribution as the “grossest violation of common 
honesty.” The aim of a national organization of labor to combine 
^ labor into one big union was, in effect, he said, an effort to sub- 
ject employers to a parliament of labor in hiring and firing, wages 
and hours. He thought that foreigners were responsible for strikes, 
and that the new sources of immigration from Eastern Europe were 
not altogether desirable.*® ^ 

la testifymg before a congressional committee in 1883, Walker 
contended that American laborers “received very nearly if not quite 
^ that the normal operations of economic laws could bring to diem 
from the products of their industr)%” Even though he still viffor- 
o y attocked the wage-fund doctrine, his argument was less liberal 
to m the sevenOK. Some economists, he wrote in 1884, still dune 
to Ae wage-^d doctrme on Ae ground Aat it provided a “barrier 
against foolish and mischievous claims” by Ae laboring classes for 
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nuses in wages or reduction of hours, but his doctrine that pro- 
duction furnished at once the motive and measures of wages did the 
same thing by discountenancing all demands made on behalf of labor 
which were made “merely under the impulse of compassion, or 
philanthropy, or the enthusiasm of humanity.” 

He then went on to elaborate a theory of profits and wages that 
was considered reactionary and erroneous even by some conservative 
economists. Profit, he maintained, was the return for exceptional 
natural abilities measured from the level of those employers barely 
subsisting. This “no profits line” was like the no-rent margin of lan^ 
and profits, being in the nature of rent, did not enter into price. 
Under free competition, therefore, the reward of a successful em- 
ployer would be exactly measured by the amount of wealth he pro- 
duced beyond that produced by employers of the lowest industrial, 
or no-profits, grade, using the same amount of labor and capital 
From this he argued that the landowner, capitalist, and employer 
received shares from the product which were respectively deter- 
mined by Ricardo’s law of rent, by the prevailing rate of interest, 
and by a law of business profits analogous to the law of rent. Since 
these shares were settled, each by its o\vn limiting principle, labor 
became the “residual claimant”; residual in the sense that labor 
gained by every cause which increased production of indus^ with- 
out giving the other elements in production a claim to increased 
rew^d. Under “free” or “perfect competition,” labor would gain 
by “purely natural law^,” not only by increases in production re- 
sulting from their efficiency and industry, but even by gains re^t- 
in<» from invention.^^ It was quickly enough pointed out by critics 
that Walker’s new view led to the very conclusion that he had 
ascribed to the wage-fund doctrine; namely, that no combination of 
labor could better labor’s condition. 

Walker’s theory of profits came to be characterized as one of the 
“wildest creations of nineteenth-century econoimc thought,”** and 
his related theory of wages was subjected to similar criticisn^ but 
his stubborn and continuous defense of these doctrines, to which he 
devoted the last twenty years of his life, was a strong factor in caus- 
ing economists to reconsider the classical doctrines. He allow^ 
nothing to interfere. When in i88i Walker became president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, he continued h^ dwp mtw- 
est in economics and valiantly attempted to meet all criticism of his 

doctrines. 
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He did not, however, consider himself a good polemicist or, for 
that matter, a superior theorist. He summed up his own weakness 
and strength when he wrote later: “I have not an analytical mind” 
because of a “great weakness in the matter of abstract reasoning. 
Whenever I say that a rise of prices means that the value of money 
has fallen, I have to stop to think it over, to be sure that this is what 
I mean.” With characteristic modesty he added: “I shall be sorry 
to see the body of economists shut up within my own limitations.” 
But “any advantage I may have in economic discussion comes from 
the degree of clear force with which I apprehend things concretely. 
... I have often said that I was like a navigator before the discovery 
of the compass and other instruments. I cannot put thought out to 
sea and sail a course for weeks knowing that after just so many 
miles, I shall sail straight into a harbor. I have to coast dong and run 
from point to point ^t I can see.” 

But such was his stature that even men whom he would have 
characterized as extreme followers of the “analytical” method ad- 
mired him as resembling the “older classical economists who kept in 
touch with practical life and had no idea of making their science a 
collection of refinements remote from the business of the world.” ** 
And so wide was his influence that many of his concepts were even 
adopted in England. 

Walker s early views on the entrepreneur and wages were quickly 
picked op by other economists and by popular lecturers. But even 
though they used a more radical rhetoric than Walker’s, they were 
often less liberaL The Reverend Joseph Cook of Boston, for exam- 
ple, in a lecture on socialism, asked his audience to condemn State 
interference because it ignored the distinction between perfect and 
imperfect competition. As a result of the imperfections in labor- 
market competition, all workingmen should keep the spirit of self- 
help alive. It was self-help that would give the working class build- 
ing societie^ trade muons, co-operatives, and industrial partnerships. 
“The political demagogues who would lead us away from these 
measures, to support of schemes of State help, are the enemies of 
social progress.” ^ 

Although Walker’s doctrines were often twisted in this way their 
^rtid ac^ptance by economists augured a new era in economic 
aon^t. The need for economists to concern themselves more with 
M objecQve analysis of the economic order and less with rational- 
nation of the current beliefs was becoming more apparent. More 
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CHAPTER V 


The Turbulent Eighties 


D uring the iSSo’s many of die issues which had been sim- 
mering since the Qvil War came to a boil. For the first 
time since 1856 the Democraric Party came to power. The 
scales of political control fell into delicate balance, where an un- 
fortunate phrase, such as “Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion,” might 
lose an election. This sharpened the political temper of the times, 
but it was not politics that caused the trouble, it was economics. 
Serious violence broke out, and such events as the Haymarket Riot 
resulted. This was the more disturbing because it seemed to be the 
product of a fundamental economic war, preached by a heretical 
school of theorists. Violence was simply the rare explosion in an 
atmosphere of mounting tension. Part of this may have been due 
to a clearer understanding of economic problems and the con- 
sequently more vigorous proposals for their solution. 

The explosive issue of pre-Qvil War times, the tariff, did not con- 
tribute to the violence, although politically it was still a leading 
campaign issue. In spite of the prospect, for the second time in our 
history, of a surplus revenue, reformers could not get an effective 
reduction in the tariff. Protection was firmly entrenched, and all 
they could do was to hold the most extreme advocates of high rates 
in check They could, and did, write and talk at length, but with 
little success, for although the traditional free trade part)% the Demo- 
crats, won the election of 1884, enough Democrats in Ae new G)n- 
gress voted with the Republicans to defeat anv attempt. President 
Qeveland himself limited his message to Congress in 1887 simply to 
demanding tariff reduction. The Democratic House did pas a bill 
for reduction, the Mills bill; but by that time the Senate was Re- 
publican. Republican viaory in 1888 foreshadowed extension of 
the protective principle, and in 1890 the McKinley tariff bill was 
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MONEY 


Upon the question of money there was a sharp division of senti- 
ment and a much stronger belief in the vital importance of the 
problem. Tempers shortened as the controversy lengthened, and the 
possibility of compromise became fainter as Ae advocates became 
more doctrinaire. At one end were the proponents of the view that 
all government money should be eliminated ^d that the national 
baiis should replace the sub-treasuries as depositories for govern- 
ment funds; 1 at the other end were those greenbackers who wanted 
the abolition of national bank notes as well as specie currency. It 
became more and more difficult to balance between extremes. 

A popular t>^pe of greenbackism was that suggested by a retired 
Western businessman, N. A. Dunning, in The Philosophy of Prices 
(1887). His plan aimed to prevent falling prices. It provided that 
the government make certain that a supply of money e^ to fifty 
douL per person should be outstanding at all times. Tl^ money 
should be partly gold and silver certificates and the remainder ^een- 
backs. After all, such a procedure, he stated, accorded with the 
view of almost every economist that the “volume of currency in 
circulation determines the level price of labor and its 

In a simUar vein, and with the same lack of effect, dwt forceftil 
leader of farmers’ movements Ignatius Donnelly proclaimed m his 
anonymous utopia, CaesaPs Column (1890), that the sc^city of 
money killed off enterprising businessmen. Hard money, 
should be abolished, except for smaU paymenc. The money shodd 
beTmdated by govemiAent currency at a fixed ratio to popula- 
tion The world, released from its iron band, would then leap towar 
rv^^^osperity, -dno financial panics wonld occur, fordrcre 

“rte^lMfon'fecd’ratio of money to popnlatiom 
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curides other dian nadonal bonds would be met by a rate sufficient 
to cover the possible loss. “In the absence of an arbitrary limit the 
volume of money would be free to expand in proportion to the 
effective demand, and the rate of interest being reduced to the rate 
of risk only, interest proper for the use of the money would cease.” 
To be sure, capital as well as money when lent would continue to 
bring a return, but under the free operation of the law of supply 
and demand capital’s true return would be based on risk and the 
deterioration of the capital 

A simplified form of the argument for elastic currency gained 
wide support in the one greenback treatise that appears to have 
enjoyed a tremendous audience— that of the old greenbacker S. F. 
Norton of Giicago, editor and publisher of the Quarterly Sentinel 
and Monthly Sentinel. His delightful pamphlet, Ten Men of Money 
Island, sold, it is claimed, well beyond 100,000 and was even serial- 
ized in die New York World and reprinted in England. As the pub- 
lisher pointed out, the secret of its success was that it “makes the 
very vexed money question not only so plain and simple that any 
person can understand it, but ... as interesting as a novel.” 

The book told, in a romantic, fictional form, of ten adventurers 
and their families-Plowem, Reapem, Foreplane, Sledgehammer, 
Dressem, Grindem, Pickaxe, Makem, Discount, and Donothing— 
who went off to an island in the Pacific Ocean. Discount and Do- 
nothing, because of their extensive knowledge of finance and poli- 
tics, hoodwinked the community into accepting as the medium of 
exchange specie and convertible bank notes. As a result of the in- 
elasticity of the currency the island was soon in the throes of de- 
pression and starvation. Discount, the banker, was of course forced 
to dose the doors of his bank, but he “retired to private life and 
lived upon the propeity^ which he had so discreetly and kindly trans- 
ferred to his wife when business was prosperous with him.” The 
community saved itself by having the government supply incon- 
vertible paper as the only money and make loans directly to the 
people at a low rate of interest. Prosperity now reigned. “The poor 
house ^ been converted into a museum for the preservation and 
exhibition of a large collection of curious things and valuable relics 
of the pa^-among the latter being a few gold and sUver coins and 
one of Discount’s specie bank notes.” 

Snce silver seemed to combme a specie base with “elasticity” and 
moreover, had a powerful political bloc-the silver-producing states 
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-behind it, the demand for free silver led to the most serious mone- 
tar>^ struggle. The popular assumption that the decreased supply of 
precious metals was the cause of the world-wide depression helped 
to give the movement impetus. The movement gained enough 
strenoth so that the Republican Congress in 1890 passed the Sherman 
Silver Purchase Act requiring the Treasury to buy four and a 1 ^ 
milUon ounces of silver a month, with Treasury notes redeemable 
in either gold or silver at the government’s option. Sigmficandy 
enough, this was approximately the whole product of domestic 

silver mines. . 1 

But the monetarv' problem continued to be an unportmt pohti^ 

issue, connected as it was in men’s minds with the temfymg phe- 
nomena of depression. As in the past, the business commumty ap- 
plied a large vlt of the contestants. The easy-money popl^ whetha 
greenbackers^ or free sUverites or a combmatK)^ had their m^ 
Lent champions as weU as critics there Pftet all the 
Lntal forms of greenbackism derived from the pm-M War 
views of the wo New York merchants KeUogg and Opdyke. And 
sUver had a number of supporters even m the foano^ f 
example, the Conrmercid & Fmmdal Chromcle heartily denoting 
navid A Wells for his enthusiastic and exclusive supprt of a g 

deLded inr.™tional btaetall^- Wtat « 
rladon h.rc, as so often befo^ was the vast 
ics and the fact that dominant acadeimc opimon oppose^ * 
itts of all sons, but it should be noticed that ptacocaljy a reveise 

“renT3actSf« went much futthet than th* 

emphasis was on an abmlum ”'*'r^ Gteen- 

SCpeta’ll^eedXt Se most "tZ^dt 

prices. None of the popular schemes 

business enmtpHsn 
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Silver in preference to greenbacks got ahead. It was something 
“real”; it had the backing of the silver-producing states; it had been 
used as a standard; and it did not raise the problem of what interests 
or groups were to get the notes, which would involve consideration 
of a tremendous diversity of interests. 

An additional factor in the situation was the farmer, who began 
to have considerable enthusiasm for these movements, especially 
when these were tied up with crops and farms as security for the 
loan issues of greenbacks. Such farming features were easily and 
quickly added to the new greenback schemes, as was done by that 
old greenbacker and successful Oklahoma real-estate promoter 
Colonel Samuel Crocker, in his anonymous utopia. That Island 
(1892).* But, as before, such schemes ran up against the problem of 
who was to get die greenbacks. The people in the agricultural area 
were no more homogeneous a class than the business community. 
Here, too, silver in the end made a more definite impression, since it 
was not only real but conflicted litde with that demand for “econ- 
omy” in government that ran through the pronouncements of all 
farmers’ oiganizadons, and it was not as easily attacked as were the 
greenback proposals. 


MONOPOLY 

The batde over monetary policy was repeated in the fight over 
monopoly regulation. But here action by the government was more 
novel and therefore appeared more dangerous. The anti-monopoly 
cause enlisted many gifted and influential writers. The financial 
editor of the Chicago Tribune, Henry Demarest Lloyd, a Columbia 
College graduate, created a furor with an article in the Atlantic 
Monthly attacking the “Lords of Industry.” He described Standard 
Oil as “die greatest, wisest, and meanest monopoly known to his- 
tory,” whose strength was due in good part to another great mo- 
nopoly, the railroads. His theme was that the forces of capital had 
outgrown the control of the people and had become its masters. 
“Our strong men are engaged in a headlong fight for fortune, power, 
precedence, success. . . . They ride over the people like Juggernaut 

to gain their ends The common people, the nation, must take 

them in hand. . . . TTiere is nobody richer than Vanderbilt except 
the ^dy of dtizens; no corporation more powerful than the trans- 
otmtinental railroad except the corporate sovereign at Washington.” 
The power of the people, he sai^ must be used for its industrial 
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life as it was used for its political life, or the people would perish > 

This article and others like it were especi^y disturbing to big 
businessmen because this writing reached a wide audience of sub- 
stantial men of property. C. E. Perkins, president of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, complained that thanks to articles like Lloyd’s 
in the popular monriiHes— Atlantic, Harper^s, North American Re- 
vie^iV, and Scribner’s— the ignorance on transportation and monop- 
olies was as dense among businessmen, lawyers, and legislators as 
among the farmers. The only way to counteract the ignorance was 
to reply in the same journals, rather than to write for farmers’ 
organs and the like, for the readers of the former were the in- 
fluential interest, the “property interest,” and once they could be 
made to see that the “let ione” policy was the best, then, he con- 
cluded, ‘Sve shall have a great many helping to educate the voters, 
men who are now dead set the other way.” ® 

Perhaps one of the most ironic aspects of the situation was diat 
the supporters of pools and trusts had to attack Ricardo and classi- 
cal economics, while their sharpest critics rushed to his support. 
Thus those favoring combinations said Ricardo was wrong, because, 
in industries requiring large permanent investment, competition 
forced prices below cost. TTie pig iron industry and railroads were 
cited as notable examples. On the other hand, James F. Hudson of 
the influential Pittsburgh Dispatch contended that concerns having 
the latest equipment made a slight mai^in of profit even during de- 
pression. Only the old-fashioned or badly located ones suffered and 
were finally forced out.® 

The confusion over the treatment of trusts in current opinion 
was well revealed by the difficulties of leading respectable oi^ans 
in dealing with the issue. For example, the Nation objected strenu- 
ously to the statement of the Republican presidential candi dat^ 
James G. Blaine, in 1888 that “trusts are largely private affairs, with 
which neither President Qeveland nor any private citizen has any 
particular right to interfere.” ^ But it also contended that whether a 
trust was a monopoly and harmful depended on the drcunistant^ 
involved in each particular case. The Commercial & Fmanctd 
Chronicle was even more circumspect. The majority of writers, it 
said, charged that trusts were a great commercial conspiracy; a few 
writers said that they were the natural outgrowth of modem busi- 
ness conditions and embodied no special evils. Neither extreme was 
correct to its mind. As if in answer to Hudson, it contended that 
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the effects of competidon in regulating the price of manufactures 
was not wholly satisfactory. Competidon might prevent average 
prices from going too high or too low, but it did not prevent W'ide 
fluctuations which resulted in heav)'^ losses to both the producers 
and the public A man w- ould not invest in an industry unless he be- 
lieved he could obtain a satisfactory return. However, once he had 
built a plant, he must continue operations even if he merely covered 
operating costs and failed to cover maintenance charges, let alone 
derive a return on the investment. As a matter of fact, he would 
compete the more actively when prices were below cost, as long 
as he had funds. 

TTius, instead of setting a natural or normal standard of prices, 
the journal continued, competition established two different stand- 
ards— one determined when new capital would enter the industry 
and the other when old capital wotdd be driven out. Now, those 
concerns surviving a depression would have a temporar)’^ monopoly 
in the boom that followed; then the high returns would entice new 
people into the industry; goods soon would be thrown on the 
market and competition made ruinous. The efforts by pools to pre- 
vent cutthroat competition were therefore natural and justified to a 
certain extent. But the law did not sanction them. The trust was 
devised to give the pools stability, without promoting consolida- 
tions, by checking price fluctuations and waste of capital. In ordi- 
nary competition each man sought to extend his market and to be 
as eflident and economical as possible, so that his prices might be 
such as to command a large sale. This assured the public efficient 
service. The managers of trusts, however, generally preferred to do 
a rektively small business at high prices. This not only hurt the 
public but led to ruinous competition by enticing capital into the 
industry. Furthermore, a monopoly tended to oppose improvements 
of plants; the gains of stable prices were then offset by losses in 
efficiency. 

Curiously enough, both the Nation and the Chronicle made an 
exception of the trust that was the center of current controversy, 
Ae Stand^d Oil Company. The Chronicle claimed that Standard 
Chi had ^ly kept pricK low enough to discourage overwhelming 
competition; Ae Nation, in an unsigned eAtorial by Horace VHiite 
ar^ed that oil prices had fallen simply because there had not been] 

md could not be, a monopoly in Ae oil industry and Aat Standard 
Oil never had been a monopoly.® 
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Loose and uncertain as most of these arguments were, they served 
to convince a large part of the public that monopolies should be 
controlled. And in 1890 Congress attempted to settle the contro- 
versy by passing the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, which declared 
illegal “ever)’^ contract, combination in the ’form of trust or other- 
\^^e, or conspuracy, in restraint of trade or commerce among the 
several states, or with foreign nations.” Three years earlier, in 1887, 
it had acted in the pivotal railroad field with the beginnings of a 
policy of national control. A Supreme Court decision of 1886, deny- 
ing to individual states the right to fix rates on shipments going 
beyond their borders, had brought the issue of national control 
sharply to the fore. And pubhc opmion finally wrote the Interstate 
Commerce Act into the law. 

Company spokesmen, as might be expected, had been adamant 
against any form of outside compulsory regdation. Jay Gould 
stated that in general the freer you allowed things, i.e., the more 
they were left to the law of supply and demand, the better they 
related themselves, but this did not apply in the railroad field. 
Fm- there “the bigger fish would sooner or later swallow up the 
other if they were alongside. They have to do it as a matter of self- 
preservation.” Colonel Albert Fink, the outstanding manager of 
pools, declared that combinations notwithstanding, rates were fixed 
by competition-by water competition. The system of poolmg, of 
self-ffovSnment, accorded, he said, xvdth the spirit of our ^tu- 
tions^ The railroads must combine lest their excess facihoes lead to 
cutthroat competition.* But these men did not convmce the com- 
munity that an effective pooling system would not give the i^oad 
comiLes a tremendous power, or, as James F Hu^on put it, a 
over business vsst« *an either the Umted States gove^ 
ment, or any other under a representative system, ever possessed. 

The act, when finally passed, provided for a permanent nanorf 
conunission, the Interstate Commerce Commisston, to sope"™ ^ 
railroads. It declared that rates should be rcusonab^^ « 
hibited pooling arrangements. Discriminatory rates, defined as 

1*::, —able preference or advantap" to an^ 

son, business unit, locality, or particular tad ^ 

forbidden. A higher rate could not be charged f” 

freight under “substantially simihn 

for a shorter distance than for a longer run, d 

L same direction; but the Commission might suspend this long 
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and short; haul” clause. Railroad rates must be filed with the Com- 
niission and posted for public inspection at all stations; and no rates 
could be increased without ten ^ys’ notice. A basic provision re- 
quired annual reports and uniform accounts. But, since no enforce- 
ment arrangements were made, these rules remained “little more 
than an eiq)ression of legislative opinion favorable to general pub- 
licity.” 

Even though the act was mild as compared with other proposals 
set forth in G)ngress, it was hotly denounced by the railroad heads. 
Senator Leland Stanford of California, himself a railroad magnate, 
called it an attack on ownership and the value of property, for the 
essence of ownership was control, and the value of property was 
its “income-producing capacity.” “ Believing, as they did, that the 
act contradicted a natural law, they were prepared to violate it. 

Fortunately the first chairman of the Commission was Judg^ 
Thomas McIntyre Cooley. He was conservative and had been a pool 
official, but he also possessed fearlessness and high intellectual in- 
tegiity.“ TTiough the act in many respects ran counter to his views, 
he set out to ^orce it with such vigor that he found his earlier 
writings being dted against his actions. Court decisions stripped the 
Conmiission of much of its effectiveness, but at least a beginning 
had been made in coping widi the problem. 


AGRICULTURE 


The lead in these campaigns against monopoly and “tight” money 
had bem enthusiastically followed by the farmers, and they were 
not satisfied simply with paper victories. Their discontent was ris- 
ing to a high pitdL It was charged that while farm prices were de- 
clining, costs w^ remaining much the same. Loud complaints were 
made of extortionate and discriminatory practices of the banks, 
mortgage companies, milling companies, elevators, railroads, and 
other “middlemen.” One writer in the St. Paul Pioneer Press wanted 
to know in January 1886: “How long even with these cheap and 
wonderfully productive lands can ... any agricultural comm^ty 
pay such enormous tribute to corporate organizations in times like 
these widiont final exhaustion?” 


In the mdle West the National Farmers’ Alliance (more pon- 
oarty the Northwestern Alliance) was a powerful polii^ 
factor. It demanded a host of reforms, especially govemm^ loans 
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in greenbacks on farm lands, these loans to be made for half their 
value at 2 per cent interest, •with the borrower having the privilege 
of repaying the loan within twenty years. The Southern organiza- 
tion, the National Fanners’ Alliance and Industrial Union (gener- 
ally kno'wn as the Southern Alliance), crystallized the rising discon- 
tent of the fanners in 1890. They demanded very definite reforms. 
The government should abolish the national banks and be the sole 
issuer of paper money by means of the famous sub-treasury plan. 
As formulated in its most definite form a year before, the plan 
stated that the government w'as to establish sub-treasuries or deposi- 
tories throughout the coimtry. Here borrowers would deposit cot- 
ton, wheat, oats, and com and receive greenbacks to the amount of 
80 per cent of their market value. They would also receive negoti- 
able warehouse receipts, stating the amount borrowed. The loan was 
repayable at the end of a year at i per cent interest. It was contended 
that this scheme would provide a sufficient and elastic currency, at a 
low enough rate of interest, profitably to move the crops at harvest 
time. In more general language, it was said that when the farmer 
returned the warehouse receipt, he would return the paper money; 
and being canceled, it would disappear from circulation. Thus the 
system provided a perfectly automatic and elastic currency, expand- 
ing when demand expanded, and contracting when demand con- 
tracted. The following year, in order to induce the northern group 
to combine with the Southern Alhance, the plan was expanded to in- 
clude as security non-perishable farm products, and also real estate, 
v^nth proper limitations upon the quantity of land and the amount of 
money; and the rate of interest was raised to 2 per cent rent. This 
latter demand was especially popularized by Senator William A. 
Peffer of Kansas, former publisher of the Kansas Farmer, in The 
Farmers Side when he asked for government short-term loans on 
crops and long-term loans on real estate. 

Besides the free coins^e of silver, the Southern Alliance also de- 
manded that, all told, the circulating medium should be increased 
to no less than $50 per capita; that Congress prohibit dealings in 
futures of all agricultural and mechanical products; tiiat alien owner- 
ship of land and land holdings by large corporations in exces of 
their actual needs be prohibited and such excess land now held be 
reclaimed for settlement. It further demanded a graduated 
tax and economy in government. National and state conttol ® ® 

of communication and transportation should be tried, and 
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they should prove unsatisfactory, then outright government owner- 
ship should follow. These demands were definite and radical, and 
their proponents meant business. 

Hcturesque figures, such as Mrs. Mary E. Lease, who told large 
audiences of fanners to “raise less com and more hell,” and “Sock- 
less Jerry” Simpson, felt they were leading a crusade and acted 
accordingly. They got some results, although not far-reaching 
enough to still their agitation. The Department of Agriculture was 
raised to full cabinet status, and its head was now called Secretary 
instead of Commissioner. Legislation was enacted taxing oleomar- 
garine and providing for the inspection of imported livestock and 
the exclusion of diseased animals. The original Morrill Act of 1862, 
providing for extensive public land grants to each state for estab- 
lishing agricultural and mechanical colleges, was supplemented in 
1890 by the second Morrill Act, which provided cash grants in 
addition. But the farmers still strenuously complained of die prac- 
tices of railroads, heavy interest charges, and low prices for farm 
products. 

LABmi PROBLEMS 

To large property holders these farm crusaders seemed to be 
revoludonists, but at least they were in an American tradidon. The 
new labor movement, however, seemed not only revoludonary but 
somewhat sinister, an intolerable foreign conspiracy. During the 
sevendes umonizadon had been growing, and by the eighdes had 
become a major economic problem, which the government had to 
face. In 1883 Congress held extensive hearings on the reladon of 
labor and capital and in 1884 established a landmark in the country’s 
development by creating the Bureau of Labor in the Department of 
the Interior. Four years later die Bureau was given a somewhat 
h^er and independent, though not cabinet, status as the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Carroll D. Wright (i84o-i909),» a man of deep social sym- 
pa^es and a keen appreciadon of the value of stadsdcs, was ap- 
pointed head of the Bureau widi the dde of Commissioner. He had 
a patent lawyer and at die dme of his appointment was director 
Stadsdcs of Labor of his native state, Massachusetts, 
^e he did not beUeve in direct labor legislation, he did beUeve in 
arbitration and trade imions. He considered unemployment largely 
an outgrowth of the economic structure rather than a phenomenon 
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of natural depravit)'. Statistics, he thought, would help remedy the 
situation, but thev were not going to be easj' to compile. The num- 
ber of states v^ith bureaus of labor statistics had increased, but there 
was one serious defect that was generally applicable. As the Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics of Minnesota pointed out: ‘1 regret 
very much that the [state] bureau was launched with a fund com- 
mensurate with the small opinion which the average legislator has 
of its utilin’.” 

Trade unions, although they had grown in strength until their 
presence was felt bv the government, were still in disrepute with a 
large group of businessmen. Joseph Aledill, publisher of the Chicago 
Tribune, declared that the trade unions were composed of foreigners, 
who kept out natives. Jay Gould, who controlled the Western 
Union Telegraph Company as well as several railroads, added that 
strikes came from the poorest sort of people. “Your best men,” he 
informed the congressional committee, “do not care how many 
hours they work or anything of that kind. They are looking to get 
higher up; either to own a business of their ov^ti and control it, or 
to get higher up in the ranks.” The general manager of the Adas 
Works of Pittsburgh, Thomas M. Miller, on being asked what 
might be done to raise the wages of people earning seventy-five 
cents a day, replied that nothing could be done. The law of die 
“survival of the fittest” governed that, and the poor and the weak 
had to go to the wall to some extent.^* 

After" the strike on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rdlroad 
was broken in 1888, Thomas .M. Cooley, chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, asked the company to give the men a few 
concessions, but, as he noted in his diaiA’’, the president was on his 
high horse and the company would yield nothing.^' Such company 
action was supported bv die statements of many influential econo- 
mists, among them Edward Atkinson. YViUiam Ashley, then a fellow 
at Oxford, was sharply critical of a paper delivered by Atkinson on 
American labor associations. Addnson, he ■wrote, laid down ^ e 
law right and left. ... 1 suppose he is a great statistical authonty, 
but whv don’t people take the trouble to learn die elementan,^ facts 
of social life! . . . He [Atkinson] lumped all the labor movements of 
America together, speaking of them all as ‘cranks’; 
was not only to socialism, but to the very pnnaples of T[radej 
Un[ion]s, die joint action of associations instead of mdividual con- 

tract.” « 
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Meanwhile the trade union movement moved ahead. The Kmghts 
of Labor, organized in 1869, was the most important. Its basic prin- 
ciple was “one big union of all producers,” and it excluded from 
membership only bankers, lawyers, professional gamblers, stock- 
brokers, and liquor dealers. It considered co-operatives the ultimate 
solution of the social problem and invested large sums in such enter- 
prises. It gained great prestige when it emerged victorious, from a 
strike over a wage cut, against Jay Gould’s powerful railway com- 
panies in 1885, and its membership rose to over 700,000. However, 
when it lost a second strike the following year against that same 
magnate over charges of discrimination against the Knights, a per- 
manent decline in the order set in. 

The organization was bitterly attacked as subversive, but a good 
number of prominent and earnest humanitarians rallied to its defense. 
Out Day, ^ted by the Reverend Joseph Cook, declared that “Chris- 
tian men should not be in haste to join the hue and cry raised by 
politicians and capitalists against the Knights of Labor.” Local assem- 
blies, it said, might have made mistakes, but the head, Terence Pow- 
derfy, was a “conservative and Christian” leader, and the organization 
continued to hold up a knightly Christian ideal in its name and decla- 
ration of principles and in its constitution. “Indeed,” it continued, 
“there are few principles in their ideal which are not in the platform 
of the chief Qmstian reformers of the day. In working toward such 
an ideal they should have only kindly criticism from tiiose who be- 
lieve, with Hon. Carroll D. Wright of tiie National Bureau of 
Labor, ‘that in the adoption of the philosophy of the religion of 
Jesus Christ, as a practit^ creed for the conduct of business, lies the 
surest and speediest solution of those industrial difficulties which 
are exciting ffie minds of men today, and leading many to think that 
the crisis of government is at hand.’ ” 

One serious drawback to the successful operation of the Knights 
of I^or appears to have been the lack of a clear-cut policy on ob- 
j^ves of immediate concern to wage earners. By way of illustra- 
tion, take a curious treatise on economics authorized by the Massa- 
chusetts State Assembly of the order for the use of the Knights and 
circulated publicly. It was prepared by a member who was also the 
publisher, Hiram W. K. Eastman, and was called The Science of 
Government: A True Assay of the Crude Ore of Political Economy 
(1888). In diis treatise Eastman supported C^ey’s views in de- 
noundng free trade, interest, socialism, and in demanding an ex- 
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clusively government currency based on the volume of exchanges. 
But at the same time he urged measures which were anathema to 
Carey. He called for the nationalization of railroads and the tele- 
phone and telegraph. Also, he wanted the enactment of a graded 
income tax, with incomes under I500 exempt from taxation since 
they were barely sufficient for subsistence. Incomes from $500 to 
1 1 000 should be taxed *4 per cent, and the tax on every additional 
$1000 income should rise i per cent; all incomes in excess of a 50 
per cent tax should be confiscated. This graded income tax would 
prevent the growth of inequality and the accumulation of that idle 
purchasing power which reduced employment. An active purchas- 
ing power could be obtained by higher wages. The resulting sense 
of security would cause proportionately increased consumption, 
rapidly rising values, and a larger return to the businessman. East- 
man ^aUy suggested that employers should join the Knights and 
fight “shoulder to shoulder their common foe, the monopolists of 
their government’s power, functions, and duties.” 

Such wishful thinking was less freely indulged in by a new na- 
tional labor organization rising to prominence in 1881. The Federa- 
tion of Organized Trades and Labor Unions of the United States 
and Canada (later the American Federation of Labor) was com- 
posed of autonomous skilled craft unions. It proved more effec- 
tive than the Knights of Labor, for it clearly emphasized that Ae 
primary interest was in immediate remedies-for wages, hours of 
work, and labor conditions — rather than in an ideal future society. 
AlAough the Socialist leaders had in effect talked the same way, 
many respectable citizens were more wiUing to give a sympaAetic 
ear to Ae Federation, as one congressman put it, so long as Aey did 
not present a “foreign point of view.” The Federation leaders 
capitalized on this sentimenL Samuel Gompers, president of Ae 
organization, declared that the trade unions were neither com- 
munistic nor socialistic. Even the majoriu’^ of Ae Socialists in the 
organization said: “ ‘Whatever ideas we may have as to Ae future 
state of socien^ . . . must remain in the background, and we must 
subordinate our convictions ... to the general good that Ae trades 

union movement brings to Ae laborer. ^ ^ , . 

Adolph Strasser, previously a prominent Socialist, demonstrated 
that stratagem before Ae Senate Committee hearings on Labor and 
Capital in 1883: 
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Strasser: 1 look first to the trade I represent; ... to the interests of men 
who employ me to represent their interests. . . . We have no ulti- 
mate ends. We are going on from day to day. We are fighting 
only for immediate objects— objects that can be realized in a few 
years. 

Senator Wilkins on Call: You want something better to eat and to 
wear, and better houses to live in? 

Strasser: Yes; we want to dress better and to live better and . . . be- 
come better citizens generally. 

rhaimnan Henry W. Blair: I see that you are a little sensitive lest it 
should be liiought that you are a mere theorizer. I do not look 
upon you in diat light at all. 

Strasser: Well, we say in our constitution [of the International Cigar 
Makers’ Union] that we are opposed to theorists, and I have to 
represent the organization here. We are all practical men.^^ 

Some of the leaders were quite adept at manipulating traditional 
economics. For example, Frank Foster stated: “Even accepting the 
doctrine of the orthodox school of political economy, that labor is 
... a commodity, . . . the supply of any commodity in the market 
is not a fixed quantity, but is, or may be, regulated by combina- 
tion,” as in the case of the Standard Oil Company. “We claim . . . 
the same right” for labor. At the same time, in order to give a 
better theoretical foundation for the demand for an eight-hour day, 
die Federation circularized academic economists as to the effect of 
such a measure. It also engaged George Gunton, a former labor 
leader who was a contributor to the academic journals, to prepare a 
pamphlet. The Econontic and Social Importance of the Eight-Hour 
Movement (1889).^^ 

Gunton pointed out diat consumption by the masses was the foun- 
dation of the market, and that the “success of the employing rlaci; 
depended on the extent of the consuming class.” Consequendy the 
failure of the wage-receiving classes to consume, which enforced 
idleness implied, undermined the prosperity of the whole community 
and laid the base for recurrent indusi^ depressions. Failure to rec- 
ognize this fact sprang from the popular economic heresy of regard- 
ing die laborer as a factor in production and ignoring hinn as a fac- 
tor in consumption. TTiis led to the mistaken policy of absorbing 
the greatest possible amount of the laborer’s energy and time in pro- 
duction; such an absorption seriously restricted, if it did not destroy, 
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his opportunits’’ for developing consumption. Thereby the growth 
of consumption had been Iknited, and that of enforced idleness — die 
greatest of all social evils— had been promoted. 

The first step to prevent enforced idleness, he argued, should be 
toward a reduction of hours. Not only would shorter hours increase 
wages bv reducing enforced idleness, but it would have a more 
permanent effect bv creating new wants, and this would raise the 
standard of living. Moreover, the reduction of hours would increase 
profits rather than reduce them. The capitalist w'as not concerned 
so much with the rate of profit as the aggregate amount of profit. 
He wanted not so much a larger proportion as a larger actual amoimt 
of wealth, which could be economically accomplished only by in- 
creasing the aggregate consumption. Low wages resulted in small 
consumption, limited use of capital, and slow metiiods of produc- 
tion. Even at a high rate of profit this made a large aggregate in- 


come impossible. 

For example, a shoe manufacturer, in order to live accordmg to 
the accepted standard of his class, must charge a profit of tea cenc 
on each pair of shoes. If by investing a larger amount of capital and 
usin^ improved machiner>% he could make the shoes at twi^ 
the former cost, and double his sales, he could reduce the pnce, in- 
crease wages, and vet make larger aggregate profits. however, 
would be possible only when the aggregate demand for shoes was 
increased. Thus the larger production consequent upon the mcre^ 
consumption by the masses would make ^ classa actu^ nch^^ 
Commissioner CarroU D. Wright agreed that the growth of the 
labor movement, along with the grov,^ of 

was the solution to depressions and labor problems. To \yi^ht *e 

increase of productive capacity was greatly m exc^ of de^^ 

“This full supply of economic tools to meet the wants of neatly^ 

branches of conimerce and industr>s” he said, “is the most impo^ 

factor in the present industrial depression. True, the 

new manufacLng processes would — ^d wo^d - . ^ 

ameliorating influence, but it would not provide for as parked an 

extension as had occurred during the past fift>; years, P^; 

itable emplovment for the vast amount 

period. Prices would continue low regardless of 

Sge profits was past. There might be 

bl not extensive, development of mdustry m the present ar 


civilization. 
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The remedy, Wright felt, was the complete organization of each 
industry. Manufacturers said, he pointed out, that if employers in 
each industry would combine in an association, the regulation of the 
volume of production with demand would be placed on a scientific 
foundation, and depressions and labor troubles ended; and working- 
men argued that if they could organize on a strong comprehensive 
basis, they could so regulate wage rates as to achieve the necessary 
uniformity and stability in the hours of labor. Wright thought that 
the manufacturers held a correct position, and that the position 
held bv the workingmen would also be sound if, as some did, they 
embodied the amount of production in their views. If complete 
organization on each side was achieved, each force would treat 
Mith the other through intelligent representatives, thereby eliminat- 
ing the passion, excitement, and other ills occurring when a large 
body of individual men endeavor to treat with single proprietors. 
WiA specific disputes treated by representative bodies, and manu- 
facturing reduced to a scientific basis, “so-called overproduction,” in 
his view, would be eliminated and employment equalized. 

Wright felt that this proved there was no contest between labor- 
ers and capitalists as such. The contest was over the proportion of 
the profits each side should receive for its respective investment. The 
interests of capital and labor, while not identical, were reciprocal, 
and the wise comprehension of the reciprocal element could be fully 
achieved only by a complete organization through which each party 
would feel itself to be an integral part of the working establishment. 
Public sentiment could encourage each side to treat with the other 
so dtat production could be regulated by demand rather than by the 
ill-advised eagerness of men to emphasize the worth of their indi- 
vidual contribution. In consequence, Wright maintained that one of 
the important services rendered by the federal Bureau of Labor was 
to supply statistical information to the captains of industry, thus en- 
abling them to consider output more scientifically and to eliminate 
some of the haphazard methods of production. 

Later Wright rephrased his main argument, with modifications, 
in terms of underconsumption and contended that industrial educa- 
tion was the most effective mode of action; that by increasing the 
skill and consumption of the lower classes it would raise their stand- 
ard of living and thus their consuming power 

The unsophisticated underconsumption theory enjoyed some at- 
tention in respectable journals, such as the Atlantic Monthly, from 
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prominent figures; for example, Uriel H. Crocker. Crocker, a Harvard 
graduate, prominent Boston lawv^er, assiduous economic journalist, 
and son of an outstanding New England railroad magnate, aigued 
that instead of reducing production to avoid crises, consumption 
should be raised. He wrote in 1886 that the recent successful strikes 
of the Knights of Labor were working toward this desirable goal— 
if the Knights did not go too far— for Ae rise in wages would bring 
increased consumption and the machinery of production and distri- 
bution would go into full action, thus providing full employment 
However, “it is much to be feared that excessive demands by the 
laboring classes . . . will tend to check enterprise and to frighten 
capital, and will thus, by reducing the demand for labor,” bring 
about an actual reduction of wages.** 


THE CRY OF 0\’ERPRODUCnON 

Such views as those of Wright and Crocker were indicative of the 
increasing number of able non-academicians who were quesdoni^ a 
central position of “orthodox” economics; namely, the impossibility 
of general overproduction. Furthermore, their analyses went far be- 
yond the mere monetar\’^ mechanism. These men came from various 
professions. There was' Frederick William Hendiaw (1858-1929), 
a graduate of the University of California and later an Associate 
Justice of the State Supreme Court, who thus described the course 
of general business; “Trade passes from a state of quiescence to one 
of activity; there is growing confidence, prosperity, excitement, spec- 
ulation, over-production, revulsion, pressure, stagnation, and distress, 
ending again (or again beginning) with quiescence.’ This was Ae 
problem to be attacked. To Henshaw Ae causes of recurring crises 
were th ese : Commercial distress came about when Ae production of 
important commoAties, requiring vast capital and Aousands of labor- 
ers, exceeded demand; prices Aen fell below a point where Ae dealers 
derived a profit. As a result Ae unfit were eliminated. Unless ok 
wished to destroy creAt, which as a matter of fact could not be 
done, Aere was no way to prevent revulsions. “They are of mental 
origin,” he said; “Aey spring from excessive hopefulness; Aey an 
caused, as it were, by a diseased confidence; and unA an 
sv stem of government or education Aall render it imposi^le tor 
men to be knaves or fools, crises wiU hold Aeir place in Ae business 

world.” 
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While the primarv' cause of panics was ps\xhological, a secondary 
cause, he found, was the conv'crsion of an excessive amount of cir- 
culating capital into fixed capitaL This constituted an attempt to ex- 
pend in fixed capital more than the savings of the communin'. Added 
to this was another difliculty, the too rapid increase of circulating 
capital itself. England furnished a good example. In producing fixed 
cafMtal, she was pracricallv at a- standstill, for she had enough for 
many years. In factories, ships, machinen', buildings, her aimual 
outlay was a fraction of her vast wealth. The various forms of cir- 
culating capital were, therefore, of increasing importance for her 
prosperin’. But with the increment of money and commodities the 
difficulty’ of finding a market for them arose, and resulted in those 
secondary’ and more immediate effects, a tendency toward minimum 
profits and the temptation to engage in speculative enterprise. 

He concluded with the statement: “The theory has been ad- 
vanced that . . . [the] occurrence [of crises] w’ill become increas- 
ii^y frequent ’dll at length business will move under one continuous 
crisis; that instead of successive taps, there will be the long roll; in 
place of occasional heavy’ blow’s, one strong pressure. Time alone 
can test this theory’, but until a measure can be found to quench 
man’s inordinate thirst for gain ... it is undoubtedly true that crises 
will occur.” ** 

Henshaw’s analysis ran much along established lines, but others 
(^>ened new paths. Frederick B. Hawley (1843-1929), for instance, 
was much less orthodox. He g^duated from Williams College in 
iSdf, and spent the next two years studying law. Then he entered 
his grandfather’s lumber business in Albany. In 1876 he became a 
cotton broker and merchant in New York. He w’as a keen student 
of c l ass ica l economics, but from his experience he concluded that the 
classical doctrine of the impossibility of general overproduedon, or, 
as he called it, “over-accumuladon,” was erroneous. 

Hawley in 1882 presented his posidon elaborately in Capita and 
Populationy and for the benefit of die tanporarv Tariff Commission 
he neady summarized its essential principles in a paper diat same 
year. He informed the Commission that aq>ital had a perdstent tend- 
ency to press upon its limits, which were determined by populadon 
^ arts; that is, a community could not continue 

accwoUdi^ capital beyond the amount that could be profitably 
wiKttd m empbying labor. Any permanoit addidon to f’a pity.] be- 
yond this amount required eiAer an increase in the number of 
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laborers, or a diversion of some labor from industries nsing little to 
those using a greater amoimt of capital, in proportion to the labor 
employed. “For,” he said, “if ... a further addition is made to capi- 
tal, i.e., to the funds actively engaged in or reserved for productive 
employment, the competition of such capital lowers the rate of 
profit.” Consequently industrial activity and employment would be 
reduced. Thus any policy which opened new avenues for invest- 
ment, bv maintaining the rate of profit and the amount of employ- 
ment and productive eflSciency, ^owed such accumulations as the 
new investments justified to be saved from the products of labor 
which would otherwise not have been employed.®® 


Hawley had gone even further in earlier articles. He had argued 
that depressions could not permanently be eliminated until the in- 
equality of wealth was reduced, as a result of which the powers of 
consumption would be increased. For instance, Vanderbilt spent 
only about 2 per cent of his annual income; if diat income were 
distributed among men of average fortunes, about 50 per cent would 
be spent. But while the too rapid accumulation of wealth should be 
discouraged for the capitalists’ own benefit, he warned, any rem- 
edy which greatly disturbs vested interests or individual freedom 
attacks principles more fundamental to progress than the elimination 
of the evil of excess of capital,” for individual prope^ and con- 
sequently inequality of wealth were essential to civilization. He 
declared that second to a tariff scheme the most desirable ^edy 
would be for the rich to spend lavishly on elegant r^dences, 
museums, parks, etc. The government could erect buildings and 
the like to draw away excessive accumulation, but such expendi- 
tures, when met by taxes, would reduce the powers of consump- 

tion.” , 

Hawley’s emphasis on the entrepreneur as the great dynamc 

force was particularlv stimulating to academic economists. He had 
a “risk theory of profit,” in which enterprise or “risk taking was 
ranked with land, labor, and capital as one of the four fundamen^ 
divisions of the productive forces, and profit, its reward, w^ classed 
Mith rent, wages, and interest as one of the four disMrt forms of 
income. “Enterprise, or the assumption of risk, was Ae distin^- 
ing function of Ae entrepreneur,” and profit w^ Ae rew^d for 
services rendered by assuming industrial ris^ More spe 
since industrial risks would not be assumed wiAout the ei^ctao 
of a compensation exceeding Ae actuarial value of Ae ri^ pro 
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was the income arising from the chance of the gain being greater 
rhan the loss, in the risks assumed. Hawley granted that profits 
might include monopoly profits, but such monopoly gains, he con- 
tended, were also attached to the other incomes from productive 
factors and were largely due to the “friction or insufficiency of 
competition.” ^ 

Perhaps Hawley’s most conspicuous service was his criticism of 
the kind of statistics with which Edward Atkinson was flooding 
the country, proving that labor received practically all the product 
of industry. Atkinson did not take Hawley’s criticisms too kindly, 
and Hawley declared: “I am not an anarchist, a communist, or even 
a socialist, despite Mr. Atkinson’s suspicions. ... By association, edu- 
cation, and sympathy I belong to the capitalist or employing class; 
but I do not believe ... in a policy that misleads. . . . And when a 
widely read book . . . appears, which asserts that laborers now re- 
ceive 95 per cent of all that is produced, and that the utmost ... a 
more even distribution could eflFect for the poor man would be to 
give him one more glass of beer a day, I believe great harm is being 
done. . . . [The masses] are sure to suspect the truth and even the 
honesty of such statements, which in die end must breed distrust 
and opposition.” 

Was Hawley’s alternative much better? “The right appeal,” he 
said, “is to show that society is an organism, and that increasing 
differentiation is the one condition absolutely essential to its prog- 
ress or even to its continued existence. It is to show that the highest 
social functions can be adequately performed only by the favorites of 
fortune, and then to recognize and enforce such functions, not only as 
the special duties but as really the best privileges of the rich.” 

Along lines developed by Hawley, George Basil Dixwell (1815- 
1885) of Boston defended the tariff, and, like Hawley again, his 
analysis went beyond the tariff. Dixwell came of a distinguished 
New England family and passed most of his active life in China, 
where he held prominent commercial and diplomatic positions, 
such as consul general for Russia at Hong Kong and chief municipal 
officer of the International Concession at Shanghai. After “great 
commercial successes and reverses,” Dixwell returned to this coun- 
try in 1875 at the age of sixty, “freed from the cares of business 
through an ample inherited fortune.” 

To the free-trade argument that industry was limited by capital, 
Dixwell replied that, on die contrary, die increase of both industry 
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and capital was limited by the “field of employment.” The field of 
employment, in turn, was limited by effective demand. Take for 
example, the shoe industry; men’s desire for shoes was itself limited, 
even if these shoes were given away. Interpose difficult\'^ of attain- 
ment, the necessity for effort or sacrifice, and fewer would be used. 
The demand would be further narrowed if a portion of the com- 
munity was unemployed. “E\ddently,” he concluded, “only a cer- 
tain number of shoes can be profitably made at any cost you choose 
to fix upon. Reduce profits ever so low, and still the manufacture 
has its limits. Increase now the aggregate means of the community 
for the purchase of shoes, whether by increasing the population or 
by increasing the proportion of the population which can find a 
sde for its labor, and the demand for shoes will increase, their ex- 
changeable value wiU rise, the profits of the manufacture will aug- 
ment,” and consequently more shoes would be made to meet the 
changed conditions. The new limits would now be in the produc- 
tion, which again would reduce the exchangeable value of shoes 
to that point w here the profits fell to the rate usual in die com- 
munity. The moment profits enabled the manufacturers to add to 
their capital a greater annual percentage than that by which the 
population increased, they would increase their production faster 
than the population; when profits were lower, they would allow 
the population to gain upon the production. There was evident to 
him a limit, though somewhat flexible, to the field of employment 
open to this industry'. 

This was true, he said, not only of the manufacture of shoes but 
of all commodities and services. The normal condition of a progres- 
sive community, then, was that skill, dexterity, judgment, and ma- 
chinery' were constantly diminishing the sacrifice by which men 
could procure commoities, and were constantly increasing the 
amount of unemploy'ed capital. This capital naturally sought new 
commodities and services which might tempt the capitalists to 
increase their consumption and thereby keep pace with the in- 
creasing capacity for production. Each new commodity, convem- 
ence, and amusement furnished a new market for existing industries 
and enlarged the effective demand. The field of employment was 
increased, the people were more fuUy occupied, the ann^ 

product was augmented, and the opportumties for uolizmg a 
tional fixed and floating capital were multiplied.*® 

By far the most popular work along these heterodox lines was 
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done by die usually orthodox David A. Wells. His Recent Economic 
Changes (1889) was largely a compiladon of previous articles deal- 
ing with economic disturbances since the pianic of 1873. Wells 
asserted that while there had been disagreeable accompaniments to 
the vast industrial changes, still, on the whole, considerable progress 
had been made. In the long run the disturbing features would dis- 
appear in accordance with the principles of traditional economics. 

At the same time Wells contended that the fall in prices, which 
the bimetaUists attributed to the demonetization of silver, was in 
fact caused by the improved facilities of production, which resulted 
in an increased supply in the world markets disproportionate to the 
increase in population. He was disturbed by the fact that large-scale 
enterprise in competitive society would continue to function even 
when prices were not sufficient to cover cost of production and 
a fair profit. Thus, for example, though several joint stock com- 
pames had made no profit and paid no dividends for years, they 
continued operations. “Under such circumstances industrial over- 
production— maiufesang itself in excessive competition to effect 
sales and a reduction in prices below the cost of production-may 
become chronic.” 

In a somewhat similar analysis the previous decade Wells had 
stressed tariff reduction as the remedy; now he concluded that the 
solution lay in combination. This was the gist of Wells’ argument, 
but running through it were those same doubts as to the value of 
the ultimate harmony that he had expressed to his friend Atkinson 
while preparing the book. He appealed to Atkinson to help him 
out of some serious intellectual difficulties, but not in an “offhand 
ni^nner,” The result of technological progress was to economize 
on labor with temporary displacement and to increase production 
in etcess of current demand. In the process of time there would be 
adjustment, but he wanted to know how. Take, for example, copper, 
^e reduction in the price had resulted in a 25 per cent increase 
in consumption. This should have increased the number of wage 
recipients. Yet actually some of the mines suspended work by reason 
of the low prices. “I have got the facts, lots of them like these-but 
I don’t come out quite clear in my conclusions.” The point of it all, 
M assertion of their mutual friend, Charle^ 

Nordhoff, that it was not enough to show that those things would 

al^tely adjust themselves; the problem was “how shall we treat 
labor grievances now?”*i 
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Certainly by supporting the doctrine of general overproduction 
Wells discarded a cherished axiom of ordiodoxy.®* In fact, the 
orthodox economists considered this view the one blemish on Wells’ 
reputation. One eulogist said of W^ells: “In his Recent Econondc 
Changes, one of the most effective books of its kind, he was led 
astray by the overproduction fallacy, although that lapse had little 
to do with the real value of the volume.” The reviewer for the Na- 
tion declared t-Har it would have been improved had Wells used 
throughout, “as he does occasionally, the terms ‘disturbance’ in 
place of ‘depression,’ and ‘cheaper production’ in place of ‘over- 
production.’ As he shows by manifold proofs, there has bren no 
depression, but a vast increase of trade in the period of which he 
treats, and he recognizes the truth that universal over-production 
is an absurd idea. There is some reason to think that the author 
himself has been unconsciously affected by this confusion of 
terms.” 

Yet in giving some respectability to the doctrine of general over- 
production. Wells helped to turn serious attention to the vdiole 
problem of what in a later era became known as “business cycles.” 
^ese, as Francis A. Walker had earlier commented, had not been 
considered a problem of economic theory. 


the old radical currents 

These unorthodox theories were fairly widely read but lirfe act^ 
upon The general public was still radier apathetic toward theoretic 
sSutions to its practical needs. It listened to the theories of over- 
production and the like, which had an obvious kimhip to rahed 
doctrines, but the more thoroughgoing types of radial m 
old forms could scarcely even coUect an audience. Ju^on GreneU 
of the Detroit Free Press, a Socialistic Labor leadtt, co^ 

plained of this to John F. Bray in 1883: “Mucation is a sl^ 
process in peaceful times, that I often wish for revoluttor^ 

^d as w^as the pulse quickens and ideas spread wi* hghtning 
^e peopk are dead. They eat and drink^d deep and 
hilie for the opportunity to ‘get rich’ all of a suddem Delusive hope. 
If that could only be taken away from them by impr^ing 
Lm !hr^ S^^not one in a hiidrtd ^ousand has such a chance, 

why then we could see progress m right ideas. a- dis- 

Lid there were some prominent defections that added to the dis- 
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couragement, Grenell’s fellow Socialist and labor leader of Detroit, 
Joseph A. Labadie, began to think that the government by impeding 
the natural workings of competition was the cause of all economic 
evil. 

“I have tried,” he wrote, “to look in the direction of govem- 
mentalism for the cure of social and industrial ills, but the longer I 
look in that direction the more hopeless and gloomy do the pros- 
pects get. Competition is to economics what gravitation is to 
physics, and anything that tends to interfere with its natural and 
legitimate working will ultimately result in evU. What, it seems to 
me, is necessary to create harmonious social relations and reach the 
highest and most perfect economy in the production and distribu- 
tion of wealth, is to gradually remove the barriers that the state has 
placed between the producer and the natural means of production. 
The state assumes to do too much, and it is a botcher.” 

Under such circumstances it is not surprising that the socialists 
became opportunistic. In its attempts to keep within the climate of 
American opinion, the Socialistic Labor Party found it necessary 
to shift its idiom from time to time. Thus in 1884 it proclaimed that 
the current industrial competition was resulting in “monstrous 

monopolies subversive of all democracy, injurious to the national 

interests, and destructive of truth and morality.” Three years later, 
however, it declared’ that this competitive system “carries within 
itself the germs of a new organization of humanity. ... By the evo- 
lution of this system to its highest pitch, the dispossessed working 
masses will at last become opposed to a comparatively few despotic 
chiefs of industry, and by reason of the unbearable uncertainty of 
existence, the former will find themselves compelled to abolish the 
wage system and establish the co-operative society.” 

The society advocated by the Socialistic Labor Party would sub- 
stitute public ownership for private ownership in the instruments of 
production, and with it “co-operative production and a guarantee 
of a share in the product in accordance with the service rendered 
by the individuals to society.” Governments and lawmaking bodies 
must assist the change toward co-operative society by proper legis- 
lation, in order to avoid a class conflict. The party stated; “For that 
piupose we strive for the acquisition of political power with ail 
appropriate means.” 

But until that time should come they tried to pursue obtainable, 
practical goals. One branch of the Socialistic Labor Partv. that of 
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Minneapolis, canvassed academic economists in an eflfort to find a 
meeting ground on what constituted sound political economy for 
the laborers. A committee, whose actual guidi^ spirit was W. G. H. 
Smart, formerly of Boston, wrote Professor William W. Folwell of 
the University of Minnesota in 1888 that it had been instructed to 
examine the national platforms of the political parties now asking 
for the votes of the workingmen with a view to discovering the 
bearing of each on the interest of said class.” The members of this 
committee expressed great surprise that the Republican and the 
Democratic Parties, holding as they did diametricaUy opposing 
views on the great economic issues, had not appealed to the econom- 
ics professors, whose domain, after all, was to deal authoritatively 
with those questions about which the “two great parties are quar- 
reling, and in regard to which one of them, at least, must be entirely 

in the wrong.” , . ^ . 

Folwell, as the “chief official audiority m this State on questions 

of poUtical economy,” was asked to answer the foUowing queOTons 
briefly and categorically from the standpoint of his science m its 


most recent expressions; 

I. Is or is not the the so-caUed “iron law of wag^” “ 

Ricardo and accepted by Ma« and oth« 

-namely, “The natural rate of wages is that price 

to enable the laborers in competition one with 

to perpetuate their race without increase or dtnunuaon 

law ofwages under the present economic system of the civilized 


. Tvout answer to the above question is in the affirmative, wiU^ 

or wm Che ehoUdon 

living without proportionately reducing r^rorations known 

economic svstem, or are thty abnormal excrescences 

should be eradicared by 1^“°^ burdens, moral, physi- 
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Folwell’s reply, apparently not too clear, was “unfavorable to their 
hopes and expectations.” From William Graham Sumner, as they 
most have expected, they received a “decisive and uncompromising 
reply.” These sources proving so unco-operative, they turned to 
Folwell for “any other authoritative names here or in Europe” to 
whom they should send the questions. “Of course,” they added, “we 
would like names of those most likely to favor our \iews, as a set- 
off to those we have alreadv addressed and those free from the bias 
arising from sordid national politics.” ** 

The discouraging prospect, which led some radicals to seek com- 
promise and slow reform, led others to recommend change by force. 
A new variety of anarchism, coming from Europe, aroused some 
short-lived interest by its doctrine of violent revolution. It insisted 
diat only force could bring about such requisite fundamental 
dianges in society as the abolition of propert^^ Its pro{x>nents 
aigned diat the dominant capitalist class had used, and would con- 
tinue to use, force to maintain itself in power; and force must be 
met by force. These anarchists were known as the “anarchists of 
the deed,” to distinguish them from the philosophical anarchists. 
Their most prominent ex|x>nent in America, Johann Most, was a 
German who had been expelled from the Marxian Social-Democratic 
Party of Germany. He called himself an “anarchistic-communist,” 
or better, an adherent to “communistic anarchism.” He declared 
that the anarchists were socialists because they wanted radical re- 
form, and they were communists because they believed that com- 
momty of property w^as the only basis of such a reform.** 

On May 4, 1886, the Haymarket bomb episode blew open an 
economic issue the pressure of which had been rising for years. 
The death of several policemen attempting to disperse a peaceful 
labor meeting caused fear and hatred to run rampant throughout 
the nation. The press was practically hysterical. As a result every 
kind of socialism was confused with “anarchism of the deed.” In 
Kansas Gty, Missouri, the central labor union expelled socialist 
manb^ and “adopted strong resolutions against socialism and 
anarchi^” and a local Knights of Labor Assembly was suspended 
for socialistic tendencies.^ 

Seven anarchists were sentenced to death for the bombing and 
OM to life imprisonment. William Dean Howells and a host of other 
uberals protested against what is now viewed as judicial murder, 
but to little avail The sentences of two were commuted to life 
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imprisonment, and one committed suicide. The only native Ameri- 
can of the condemned group, Albert A. Parsons, died pleading, 
“O, men of America, let the voice of the people be heard.” Around 
the’ scaffold crowds sang the “Marseillaise.”^ 

Probably the most glowing tribute j^d to the condenmed men 
was that of the American philosophical anarchi^ Benjamin R. 
Tucker just a few days before the execution; “I differ with them 
vitally in opinion; I 'disapprove utterly their methods; I dispute 
emphatically their anarchism, but as brothers, as dear comrades, 
animated by the same love, and working, in the broad sense, m a 
common c^use, than which there never was a grander, I give Aem 
both mv hands, and my heart in them. Far be tt from me to 4 ^ 
in the lightest the soUdarity that unites us. Were I to do ^ for 
trivial enfc or from ignoble fears. I should despise myself as a 

So the eighties drew toward their dose with society forced to 
^or massen its basic assumptions. The Haynmket Affair ^ 
a climar in deeds of the growing differences “ 

been spelling out in words. But it was only the most draiMQc, pe^ 
^ the most destructive, deed of *e 

X acts, constructive in their aim, that had a more f « 

•ne be^nings of legislation to control monopohes ^ 

roak Ir^Fshm^t of the federal Department of tte 

passage of legislation for the the 

governmental affected practice; that what the 

“fl'ekkem was not just sound Ld fury, but signified 

reformers ' ^ ,,^,35 by now alert to economic questions, 

but it was not standmg still. The mone^p^ ^ 

mount as the key '^P^'g^^^^^iiver^Purchase Act, was heavily 
legislation passed, , least it meant positive 

action, in a "kng nSded m begone, but could 

silverites contended that sometMg remedy, 

not agree among themselves “ ° of tbe decade was the 

Perhaps the most significant dev p country. Although its 

emergence of f ^^iSy as ever, an increasing number 

STSlek^k” rising to its defense. The power 
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organized labor should not be exaggerated, however; the movement 
was still viewed with suspicion by the dominant groups. As its 
words and actions moved more directly toward the concrete ends 
of impro\Tng wages and working conditions, it gained more 
strengA within itself and wider public approval. 


CHAPTER VI 

Popular Radicalism 


T ,HE traditional arguments of the socialists and the philo- 
sophical anarchists drew a small audience. They seemed to 
be losing w^hat effectiveness they had had as critics; now that 
their theories were found not to be contagious, they were benignly 
tolerated. However, any revolutionary doctrine threatening a deep 
or wide infection, such as the Hajonarket Affair, w'hich was attrib- 
uted to “anarchists of the deed,” was to be treated as a plague. 

Yet this same period witnessed the emergence of a widely read 
radical literature that appeared to add greatly to the turbulence 
of the times. Henry George’s Progress and Poverty and Edward 
Bellamy’s Looking Backward were such books, one would suppose, 
as might have been criticized out of existence bv the powers they 
attacked. That they were not is a historical contradiction that re- 
quires much explanation. First, the books caught the discontents of 
the hour so effectively that nearly all persons wdth some complaint 
against the current system-and these were many-could find aid 
Md comfort in them. Second, both authors were able in their wTit- 
ing to convey their deep sincerity and their intense love of humanity 
m such a way as to disarm the opposition. They had a broad humam^- 
^ social philosophy that transcended their specific proposals 
for reconstruction and reform. Third, their writing was in such 
a form as to seem once removed from practical, immediate action 
Fourth, their books gave a sense of humane direction to many per' 
sons who w ere made uncomfortable by the cold logic of traditi^al 
economics, without making them feel that inhumL 
necessary to gam Aeir ends. Last, both WTiters wrote directly for 
the popular nund, by-pass«.g the irritable temper of economk doc- 
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trinaires. In this wav, perhaps becaose neither had had much formal 
education, George and Bellamy, ^-ithout hardening their hearts to 
temper their minds, were able to awaken professional economists 
to their o'wm deficiencies. 


HENRY GEORGE 

From the vies^'point of economic theory Henrj’^ George is the 
more important of the wo; his influence to the present time has 
been subtle and extensive. He was bom in Philadelphia of respect- 
able parentage.^ His formal education ended as he approached 
fourteen, but was supplemented by attendance at popular lectures 
and extensive reading, largely of the xype indulged in by able jour- 
nalists. He worked as an errand boy and clerk, then went to sea, 
and finaUv became a printer. Hoping to better his fortunes on the 
Pacific Coast, he worked his way to California in 1857. He jomed 
the aold rush to British Columbia in 1859, but arrived too late. So 
he sTCnt the next two decades in California, earning a precanous 
living in journalism mixed with Democratic Party politics. 

Gwrtre was an ardent free-trader and was deeply impressed with 
Wells’ work for tariff and revenue reform, especially with Wells’ 
report in 1871 as chairman of the New York State Commisdon on 
taTreform. At that time George was beginning to develop his id^ 
on the single tax; and he was wTought op over the imquines of the 
California tax svstem, which, he tvTote Wells, was worse ^ New 
York's Wells in his report, of which Geo^e received a^a 
sheets, advocated the abolition of the general proper^' tax, which^ 
he contended, was both inequitable and easfly evaded by personal 
oropem-. Instead, the state should tax all corporanons holding state 
franchi^ which were in the “nature of a monopoly, ^ 

companies; tax aU land and bmldings; an<k as an “ 

on J^nal propert>-, tax ever>- individual an amount equd to thi^ 
tim£ the rent or rental value of the home or place of busmess he 

"^^Song with this his humanitarianism led George “ 
reft™.® He ear.v protested agaiost d.e vietts exp^ by ^ 
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depends so much upon the number of hours of human labor as upon 
the mtelhgence and economy with which that labor is directed.” 

M ^ u conclusion that economics and politics 

could not be separated. He hoped that it would be possible to make 
a square fight on the chief economic questions, especially the tariff, 
for their importance far transcended that of current political ques- 
om. important as the latter might be. ‘1 am not certain that the 
toe has not come for a new political organization, and I am quite 

w^f the Hberal, free-iade 

P^, should be secured prior to the ne.xt election.” A fusion did 
quiX'fezkd out."^'^^ e.ypectation, and it 

eon, but Im sense of mission carried him on. Despite his keen 

srf„7a^v toteiLn , J“f P™"' ”<>« 'han made 

p tor an^^mtellectual deficiencies. In encouraaina Wells to con 

ue his efforts tor tariff and tax reform despite defeats he t^xote- 

aborvot'^°Ofe laT °h T”"“’ ^ " 

Z “ t is *a?/h*' S'^cS-cowSd 

Oa a visir to New \^tte hfd h “"P" " '" o 'patiences, 
bem een monstrous wi* a'nd Th 

ha had been impressed bv tSTtS^d tndT?dT“‘- 
poses. In the latter phenomenon c speculative pur- 

former, and of depressions \s the cause of the 

^-as Inquin- e f ^^^s, it 

of Want ttith Incr^e of Depressions and of 

%«™g hhe the traditional economists; George ruled out his- 
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torical and statistical investigations as unessential to economics 
Economics as an exact science should trace by ^alhble logical 
analysis the workings of the axiomatic principles of common se^, 
“tru^ of which we are all conscious and upon which m everyday 
life we constantly base our reasoning and our actions. In conse- 
quence, George’s theory of value was qmte similar to that ong^y 
Iveloped by^ Carey as the doctrine of the cost of reprodu^om 

Things^ had value “in proportion to 

they^ command in exchange,” was his detooon m 

moLy published The Science of Polmcd 

mass of goods being reproducible, value w^ m effert 

of present labor, the cost of reproducmg them. This heU 
for Ae toTcld capital as distinct from land, and *e return to 

fixed solely by demand, as orm ^ ^ George interpreted 

which is determined by the excess of 

this law. It read: The rent ot lana ^ from 

its produce over ‘JJf^his^Lnld, of course, be the 

the least producave land m use. ^ Q^orge’s altema- 

ave concepaon or tnis law. i co much of the 

production wiU give Ae ° and "capital upon it as 

could secure in the least «to say that rent will be 

engage.” In other words, declared Georg , lowest 

the excess in productiveness over 7 thatftvtiU be the 

point of cultiWtion, is the ^^^fof llr and capital 

excess of produce over wha ” This payment for 

:Lns J dte least —ttve oc— . J ^ 

rent, thetefore, reputed no P ^„ation, from the pro- 

monopoly power of securmg a part of produ 

ducets, for the right to pnw““- ^ la* of tent w* 

Carrying this argument further, he said tna 
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also the law of interest and wages, for marginal— i.e., no rent— land 
fixed wages and interest. Wages were the average produce of 
labor at Ae margin of cultivation, or the point of lowest return. 
The relation benveen wages and interest was determined by the 
average j>ower of increase which attached to capital from its use 
m “reproductive modes.” ^^'ages and interest would thus vaiy 
inversdv with rent. As rent increased, wages and interest w’ould 
fall Laborers and capitalists were reallv co-partners in misert’ be- 
cause of the workings of the vampire rent. 

‘■“WTiat has caused rent to increase?” asked George. The answer 
lav in the growth of social forces to which the recipients of rent 
contributed nothing but their permission to produce. Population 
increase was an important factor, for this increase led to a lower 
margin of cultivation, and thus to an increase of rent, but total 
producndon itself was increased through the resulting economies of 
producndon. division of labor, and increasing exchange. This applied 
most significantly in the cities, where the huge land values were 
but evidence of the progress in wealth as a consequence of increas- 
ing population and co-oj>eration. 

A second facror leading to an increase of rent, according to 
George, was improvement in the industrial arts. By producing more 
wealth and increasing the labor supplv, these improvements neces- 
sitated more land and thus a lower margin. ‘A^Tiile the primar\' 
effecrt of labor-saving improvements is to increase the power of 
labor, the secondarv* efiFecrt is to extend cultivation and. where this 
lowers the margin of cultivation, to increase rent.” But the most 
important cause for increased rent was, in his eves, land speculation. 
In all progressive countries, he said, the steadv increase of rent 
created a confident e.xpectation of a further rise. Thus land was 
held for a higher price than it woxild normallv bring. \Mthholding 
land from use forced the “margin of cultivation farther than re- 
quired by the necessities of production.” 

Herein also lay the cause of depressions. This extension of the 
niargin beyond the normal limit forced labor and capital to cease 
woducing in self-defense, for it meant the reduction of their ac- 
customed returns. The slackening of production at any one p>oint 
in the closely interwoven economic fabric reflected it^Lf at other 
fwints in a cessation of demand. Hence a depression. This depres- 
sion continued until (i) the speculative advance in rents was lost; 
(2) the increase in labor efficiency’ owing to the growth of popula- 
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don or advance in the arts enabled the normal rent line to overtake 
the speculative rent lines; (3) labor and capital became reconcUed 
to producing for smaller returns. “Or, most probably, ^ three of 
these causes would co-operate to produce a new equihbrium, at 
which all the forces of production would again engage, and a season 
of activity ensue; whereupon rent would begin to advance again, 
a speculative advance again take place, production agam be checked, 

and the same round be gone over.” 

Thus the cause of depression and increasmg poverty lay m the 
fact that, with the increasing productive power of labor and capital, 
rent tended to increase even more, thereby forcmg down waga 
and interest. This being so, for George the r^l soluuon co^d be 
arrived at by the State’s appropriating rent. Busmessmen would then 
be relieved of taxes, and the monopoly of the natural opportumnes 
of labor would be destroyed. 

Since ever>^one would then have an opportumty to m^e a com- 
fo^k Sg, society would “approach die id«l of 
demociacv L pronLd land of Heibeit Spencer, the abohnon 
of eovertment. But of government only as a directing and rcpR^ 

K^^aSg^C" 

a great co-operative acquainted with those two 

He not only offered a ample . Qn^ ,a„jrer weU 

brilliance that matched his pasaonate s ^ popular- 

said: “The wonderful poetry “’T^^ST-lnal Sntx,' 
iaing „hat before hnn win ^ ia 

will win men’s hearts before th ponauered.” Another force- 

is through the heart Aat e George aided in re- 

fuUy stated: “More than a^ ^ movement in America 

futing the vulgar nonon that the reiorm 
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was an importarion from king-cursed, army-ridden foreign nations, 
brought in by ignorant ne’er-do-wells and criminals. . . . He injected 
into the reform movement an element absolutely essential to its 
preservation from sourness and dry rot: the element of moral ear- 
nestness and religious feeling.” * 

W illiam Lloyd Garrison, the son of the great anti-slavery leader, 
expressed it well when he explained why he had become a single 
taxer: “How can we make men and women sober and self-respecting 
who breed together in slums and swarming tenements because nat- 
ural opportunity for work is denied them? With land rescued from 
speculation and easy of access to everyone who wishes to use 
it, who doubts that improved conditions of living would lessen 
depraved appetites and brutality? . . . [Single tax] reconciles with 
justice, a universe which without it seems irreconcilable and makes 
existence sweeter and more hopeful for mankind.” Even some of its 
sharpest critics had to admit that Progress and Poverty was a “bril- 
liant book, glowing with a noble p hilanthr opy, courage, and self- 
devotion.” ^ 

Ironically, the object of the book— to furnish a cure for depression 
—became unimportant, and George eventually stood out primarily 
as a social reformer and propounder of an ethical creed. George’s 
great contribution was periiaps neither his panacea nor his specific 
analysis, but rather his vivid presentation of his belief that the 
material progress of society was the outcome of the growth of 
society, that the greatest gains had come to the possessors of strate- 
gic resources, rendered valuable by the progress of society, not by 
the contributions of the possessors. 

The book had an especially profound eflfect on the young college 
generation. It was in sharp contrast to the dreary textbooks; that 
some professors warned students to avoid it merely whetted their 
appetites, and the book was “bootlegged” among them. Abroad, too, 
the book turned able young minds to serious consideration of eco^ 
nomics. Thus the Reverend Philip H. Wicksteed, then a some what 
heretical British Unitarian minister, and later an outstanding British 
economist, wrote George: “I have been for years an occasional 
student of Political Economy and long ago I became profoundly 
convinced that some great fallaty or fallacies lay at the root of 
the science, especiaUy its utter inability to explain not only the 
cause but the nature of commercial depressions. 1 lost no oppor- 
tumty of speaking to ficiends who were weU versed in the sdrace 
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but could get no land of satisfaction. [Your book] has given me 
die light 1 vainly sought for myself . . . [and] has made for me *a 
new heaven & a new earth.’ ” * 

By and large, the mag; of professional economists were disturbed 
by the book. After all, as one acute supporter of George put it, 
“({jg discoveries of the economists as to the nature of rent lie at 
die base of George’s plan.” The difference between the professional 
economist of the day and George was on the question of justice, 
and that was, he added, not stricdy within their province as econ- 
omists.* Nevertheless, George’s emphaas on die ethical basis of any 
economic s\*stem brought a broader oudook to the study of that 
subject. After him, it was difficult, if not impossible, to di^ 
economics vttidiout relating it to the structure of the society within 
which it operated. , . , , 


The socnlists, who had alwa)'S maintained this and had therefore 
insisted upon changing the framework, naturally welcomed the wide 
popularity of George. Marx viewed George’s book as secant 
bemuse it was a first if mistaken attempt to loosen the bonds of 
orthodox poUtical economy. However, he considered Progrerr ^ 
Poverty a “last attempt to save the capitalist regime. Of co^e, dm 
« nnr Ae meaning of the author, but the older disciples of Ricardo 



propert)% the attack on 
of the workers to be be 


:k on au lanu — 

be benefited hostile to all social change. 
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Despite these misgivings, Gronlund and other Socialist leaders 
persuaded George to run for mayor of New York in 1886, undtt 
Se banner of the United Labor Party. The respectable pr^ and 
the opposition candidates, by now thoroughly aroused, pictured 
George as a robber, nihilist, co mmun ist, and bloody anarchist. But 
gnce George was an excellent orator as well as wnter, he lost by 
only a narrow margin— too narrow a margin for the comfort of 
his opponent. The possibility of George’s views capturing the 
imagination of the country was such that William Torrey Hams 
took rinift out from his task of promoting the Hegelian philosophy 
to denounce George for his woeful ignorance of statistics.*^ And 
a lawyer, on hearing that Professor Folwell planned publicly to 
^ttacAr the single-tax movement, wrote him that if it was true th^ 
the single tax would be unconstitutional Folwell should say so in 
order to quiet the fears of investors.*^ 

By t-bis time whatever conservative following George’s free-trade 
views had recruited had fallen away. Soon after, he and the Social- 
ists parted company, with the Socialists using conservative ar^- 
fiienK against him. C. Osborne Ward declared that land taxation 
gnffiripnr to pTOvide fuUy for government needs would lead to 
anarchy, if not to violence and bloodshed. The enormous class of 
land owners would rise in rebellion, ‘better to suffer the old system, 
bad as it is,” he said, ‘Smtil men see their way clear to introduce 
the more humane and democratic finality” to replace the “obnoxious 
competitive system.” ** 

So George’s theories, popular as they were, remained a great 
educational influence wi^out a political party to put them into 
action. 


EDWABD BELLAMY 

It would seem fairly obvious that the social climate was not 
favorable to radical reform, for a similar fate befell another book 
that ajqieared immediately after the Ha3miarket episode. This book 
used the logic of the ‘Smeamed increment” to defend a comprehen- 
sive scheme of nationalizing industry. It was Edward Bellamy’s 
utopia, Looldng Backward^ which, like George’s book, became an 
int^;ral part of the popular study of economics. George and Bel- 
lamy had much in common. Both came of devout parents, both 
woe journalists, and both wrote well BdObmy’s fon^ education 
was only a little better than that of George; he was a student fox 
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a time at Union College. While George grew up in the commercial 
centers of Philadelphia and San Francisco, Bellamy developed in 
the important manufacturing center of Chicopee Falls, Massachu- 
setts.^* Yet Bellamy’s book came from different sources and foretold 
a different future. George built on Mill and Spencer: Bellamy on 
Gronlund and the old French socialist Uterature. 

In contrast to most Utopians and reformers, Bellamy did not be- 
lieve in fighting monopolies and the machine process. Rather, he 
made them the means of achieving the socialist State, or what he 
called “Nationalism.” In the era of petty trade and handicraft, he de- 
clared, the competitive s)^em may have worked pasably well 
W^orkingmen were constantly becoming employers, since a litde 
capital or a new idea was all that was needed- But the innumerable 
CTTiall businesses were ineflScient in an age of steam and telegraph 
and large-scale enterprise. Consequently they were forced to sur- 
render the field to capital. The old handicraft scheme provided a 
g^reater equality’ of conditions with more digmty and freedom, but 
even if it could be restored, it w'ould mean a return to the days of 
stagecoaches. The regime of the trust w as oppressive, but its ef- 
ficiency resulted in an undreamed-of increase in material wealth. 
Early in the tw^endeth centur)', according to his utopian hMory, Ae 
evolution was completed by Ae consoUdation of Ae enAe capital 
of Ae nation. 

The inhabitants of his utopia found it beyond compreh^on that 
Bellamy’s contemporaries should leave Ae means of livelihood to a 
class whose interest w'as to starve Ae community. Looking back- 
ward, Aey saw Aat Ae profits s>-stem involved enormous waste. Mis- 
taken undertakings resulted in Ae failure of four out of five enter- 
prises The field of industn' was a battlefield, wuAout mercy ot 
quarter. Rising by Ae dest^ction of a competitor was considered 
admirable. Each businessman worked solely for his own gam ^ 
Ae expense of Ae community. Any increase m Ae wealA of Ae 
nation was incidental, for it was equally common and f^le to 
increase one’s owm fortune by injuring Ae commumty. A busmess- 
man would combine wiA Aose competitors he could not d^oy, 
to war on the pubUc by cornering Ae market. The one ambmon of 
Ae nineteenth-century producer was to obtam absolute contro 
over some necessity so Aat he might keep Ae commumty on Ae 
verge of starvation and Aus command famine prices. 
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Finally , the existence of idle labor and capital were testiinony to 
the imbecility of the profit s\’stem. Capitalists had to throttle one 
another to invest their capital, and unemployed and starving work- 
men rioted and burned. In the ver^’- nature of the sj’^stem, depression 
was chronic. For every year of good times, there were two of bad 
times. Yet the do minan t economists, after endless' discussion had 
concluded that crises, like droughts and hurricanes, were inevitable. 

In contrast to the existing sj^stem of business enterprise, Bellamy 
pictured nationalized industry as the triumph of common sense. In 
his utopia no leisure class of property existed, and consequently 
there was no competitive emulation, no subjection of women, and 
no necessin* of fashions. There was none of the waste and deception 
of duplications and salesmanship, no separation of pecuniary s\'m- 
bols from the underlying industrial realities, no chronic depression 
with idle labor and capital All lived in comparative luxur>\ No 
changes in human nature wxre required. “The conditions of life 
have changed and wirfi them the motives for human action.” Men 
were honored for efficient work instead of rewarded for competi- 
tive expenditures. 

This was possible in utopia because of integrated organization. 
The effectiveness of a nation's working forces under ffie many- 
headed competitive leadership of private capital, he WTOte, as com- 
pared with the results under a single head, might be likened to the 
mihtary efficiency of a mob, or a horde of ba^arians with a thou- 
sand petty chiefs, as compared with a disciplined army commanded 
by one general. With the perfect interworking of every wheel and 
every hand, all the processes interlocked so that industries were 
adjusted to one another and to the demand. 

Bellamy argued that there should be equal distribution of the na- 
tional income. He who with the same effort could produce twice 
as much as anodier, should, instead of being rewarded for doing so, 
be punished if he does not. As for the theory that every man was 
entitled to what he produced, Bellamy, in answering Laveleye’s 
criticism, later questioned the natural ' right of propern^ in any 
form. “All that a man produces today more than his cave-dwelling 
mcestor, he produces by virtue of ffie accumulated achievements, 
mvendon^ and improvements of the intervening generations, to- 
g^er with the social and industrial machinery which is their 
l^[acy. . . . Nine hundred and ninety-nine parts out of die thou- 
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«>n H of every man’s produce are the result of his social inheritance 
and environment. The remaining part would probably be a liberal 
estimate of what by ‘sacred justice’ could be allott^ him as “his 
product, his entire product, and nothing but his product. . . . The 
human heritage must, therefore, be construed as an estate in com- 
mon, essentially indivisible, to which all human beings are equal 
heirs. Hitherto this community and equality of rights have been 
disregarded, the heirs being left to scramble and fight for what they 
could individually get and keep.” 

Although this was extremely radical in theory, Bellamy kept it 
on that level and never considered himself much of a practicing 
reformer. To the eminent literary critic William Dean Howells, one 
of his followers, he wrote: “I may seem to out-socialize the social- 
ists,” but a movement labeled socialism could never succeed in the 
United States, since it “smells to the average American of petroleum, 
sucrgests the red flag, and aU manner of sexual novelties, and an 
abSive tone about God and religion.” Moreover, Bellamy did not 
believe in confiscation as a method at all, “except m speaal cases 
where obnous abuses may plainly justify it. Of course NaGonalism 
aims at the ultimate substitution of common ownership of the meam 
of production for individual ovvmership, but I sec no re^n why the 
chance in tenure may not be effected without special hardship to 
any particular class of the people, and without seriom derang^ents 
of'the regular course of business.” And his disciple Svdv^er Baxter, 
of the respectable Boston Herald, stated that equal division was 
merely the dtimate aim; therefore it could be stated oriy as an ideal 
and was not a “feature of any immediate program. 

BeUamv's book, however, coming clo^ on the heels 
popularin- achieved by Progress and Poverty, revived soaa^ 
^ter the blow dealt it by the Haymarket episode. People who 
spumed a book that spoke favorably of socialism nimed «» a 

wT that presented somewhat similar ideas under the rubric o 
National J Farmers’ organizations sent ^ook ^ough 
communities. Nationalist clubs sprang up 
A larce number of newspapers and magazmes suppoi^p 

N«.on«lI even entered the pohncal arena aa a 

thTManonalist Pam-, however, were »n..wte 
va^e. It held that the principle of the bratherhood of humanity 
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should be the one guiding truth, that the principle of competition 
was simply the application of the brutal law of the survival of the 
strongest and most cunning and must be replaced by the principle 
of association. But in “striving to apply this nobler and wiser prin- 
ciple to the complex conditions of modem life, we advocate no 
sudden or ill-considered changes; we make no war upon individuals; 
we do not censure those who have accumulated immense fortunes 
simply by carrying to a logical end the false principle on which 
business is now based.” To them the combinations, trusts, and 
s\*ndicates demonstrated the practicality of the basic principles of 
association.^® Almost all sorts of reformers could join the movement 
under these terms. Henry Demarest Lloyd informed the Chicago 
Xadonalists that an old slave song was being taken up by the work- 
ingmen: “We are coming. Father Abraham, nine hundred thousand 
strong!” Gronlund became exceedingly enthusiastic over the 
scheme and filled many pages of the Natiomlist, the first important 
organ of the movement, with elaborations. He even ordered the sale 
of his own Co-operattve Co?mno7twealtb stopped, in order to push 
diat of Looking Bachivirrd.^ 

Some enthusiasts, stressing those parts of the book that praised the 
effidenty of military organization and the appointment of officials 
by the rearing functionaries or elders, gave the movement some- 
thing of a mystical, authoritarian turn. Burnette G. Haskell, a San 
Francisco lawy^er and insurance agent, explained that as a believer 
in evolution he supported Nationalism. His duty, he said, was to “so 
shape my individual life that I shall fit in as one piece of the future 
social mechanism if I w ould survive. ... Let us sink self in the 
State. The silver voices of heroic bugles, the sweep of collective 
armies with ‘broadenmg front clearing to the outer file,’ the million 
gleaming bayonet points of the marching hosts of heaven above, the 
orderly pulse of the unseen atom, the absolute harmony of universal 
law,” he declared, “all these teach me that I am myself too little to 
be an ‘^archist* and boss of the world; and so, perforce-or no! 

by choice-I whisper: ‘not rights, but duties; and behold, I am a 
?^ationalisL’ ” 2* 

Smce the objectives of die movement were vague and the mem- 
bcRhip w as composed of such heterogeneous elements as theoso- 
phists, ex-Army officers, and aU varieties of socialists, it was perhaps 
not surprising that the party soon broke up over the question of 
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specific procedures. Socialists soon found that Looking Backward 
was unsocialistic. Gronlund in the preface of his second edition of 
the Co-operative Commonwealth (1893) warned that socialism 
should not be held responsible for Bellamy’s notion of equal wages, 
which was both impracticable and unjust. Bellamy’s influence went 
the way of George’s; both became classics of the literature of d^ 
sent; though they animated the reform spirit, their practical pro- 
grams w'ere not accepted. 


SOOAUSM AFTER BELLAMY AND GEORGE 

The eloquence of BeUamy and George had one far-reaching and 
sitmificant effect upon socialists. It convinced many of them that 
there was a great emotional need felt by the American people that 
could be turned toward social and economic reform. At the same 
time that Gronlund was denving that BeUamy’s theory was sodalis^ 
he was adopting the spirit of his leadership. While stiU conn^«i 
with the Department of Labor, Gronlund circularized academic 
economists to get their support for a new kind of 
cialism, a secret societN*, the Amencan Socialist Fraterm^, which 

would be composed of young men. The only 
bership was a disposition to welcome the ext^on of the funraon 
of government. l> disposed, the group would bv the turn of Ae 
centur>-, be an effective force to make use of Ae sentiment of ex- 

wished to of ail » per- 
j u LinH of neoole that “socialism, under the auspices of 

the t de^d » he ooe 

famK s^ial toen. (not the socialisni which is m the o.ter« only 
of Tht weak aiid the inefficient, bat that which will cteaK gW arf 
^ ? u j e-a. ;n till-oRDER-and Aus is even more m Ae mterest 
ejtllmg obedience in American 

of ffiecompetoV of intimate friends,; 

^ ” nsmimenis'in the 

should be ieopaedised and lost m 
' Vs” e tremendous “ 2 ^^ 
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centers of our country, can, by a persistent pull, m concert in the 
course of, say, 21 years, convert our people.” 

Another socialist movement, Christian Socialism, “ was seeking to 
found socialism on an even deeper emotional base. Its outstanding 
promoter, the Reverend William D. P. Bliss (1856-1926) of Boston, 
and perhaps its most radical voice, declared at the close of the 
period that he was a Christian Socialist because “I was made a Chris- 
tian by Karl Marx, and a Socialist by Jesus Christ” If the religious- 
minded people of the country could be so captured, the social 
effects might well be revolutionary. 

While a Congregational minister in 1885, Bliss became interested 
in socialism, in good part through reading Henry George. The fol- 
lowing year he changed to the Episcopalian ministry, became a 
prominent member of the Knights of Labor, and began a long 
career of promoting organizations and journals for social reform. 
He published handbooks and delivered many lectures on the sub- 
ject Originally he tried to convince the workingmen in Massachu- 
setts that they could achieve their ends only by political action as 
an independent party rather than by strikes, for political action 
would be more effective, piermanent, and cheap. The reign of the 
strike was over, he asserted, and the democracy of politics for 
workingmen had begun. 

True, he admitted, when the workers voted an independent labor 
ticket the capitalistic papers attributed their action to the cunning 
influence of one or two leading cranks or demagogues and de- 
nounced the movement as communism and anarchy. “The only red 
flags flying over this movement,” he said in refutation, “are ... the 
little red schoolhouses scattered over our hilk and the red brick 
walls of the school buildings in our towns. The spelling book, not 
Karl Marx, is the real instigator of the movement.” What handi- 
capped the movement was the lack of means to put its knowledge 
into effect. Unfortunately, he observed, labor in Massachusetts did 
not have an independent labor ticket, but voted instead with that 
party which promised most for labor.^ 

Mter this political movement petered out. Bliss helped to or- 
ganic in Boston the first Bellamy Nationalist Club of the country, 
Md in the same year, 1889, with Bellamy’s blessings, he organized 
Ae Society of Christian Socialists. The ideal of his Christian Social- 
ism was a divine democratic brotherhood of mankind, and as means 
toward that end his group would aid through peaceful political 
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action eventhing that looked in this direction— co-operation, profit- 
sharing, the eight-hour day, trade unionism, arbitration, the de- 
velopment of municipal socialism. 

The Christian Socialists favored, first of all, he said, municipaliza- 
tion of light, heating, and transit companies, the nationalization of 
the telegraph and railroads, and the establishment of postal savings 
banks. More specifically, government control over public utilities 
should be extended preparatory to gradual municipalization and na- 
tionalization. The school age should be raised and child labor abol- 
ished. Ta.xation should be shifted from personal estates to real estate, 
with all land values taxed on a graduated principle. Also, a wise and 
carefully adjusted inheritance tax should be imposed to reduce the 
g laring inequalities of wealth. 

Although he could not get the main group of Christian Socialists 
to follow him. Bliss proposed as the most immediate necessary re- 
form that the State w'as in duty bound to supply work to the un- 
employed. This reform, he emphasized, touched the essence of Ae 
problem vastly more than the municipalization of gas or the na- 
tionalization of railroads. Such issues were of little importance to 
the very poor, who used no gas and rarely, if ever, patronized the 
railroads. But employment for the unemployed would help every 
poor man from Maine to California. This was all the unemployed 
asked, only a chance to work. Bliss suggested that state and local 
governments use the unemployed of that period to build houses 
which would be sold to artisans at cost. Later Bliss advocated state 
employment in necessary' public works for one year at trade-^on 
rates for trade-union hours. For the cities, such projects could be 
improvements for the most crowded quarters-baths, ^ks, modd 
dwellings, and so on-and for the country, the budding of go^ 
roads md the provision of cheap irrigation.^ Bliss agreed \nth 
skeptics in his own party' who felt that under current ^ha^ 
leadeiship such a public works program would fail, as it had m the 
Paris of 1848, but he felt it was worth a try. , ^ ^ .. 

At the same time Bliss pushed the movement for the Austral^ 
or secret, ballot. Once the people could exercise fully their poliQ^ 
rights, then economic reform could be expected to foUow qui , 
hi wrote. And on the burning qnerdon of money, he 
sufficient currency be issued, without the mtetvennon of ba nK ” 
conduct business on a cash basis. The cotrea 
these nracdcal reforms, he felt, were not sermons m churches but 
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series of inexpensive tracts presenting both sides of the current so- 
cial issues. The topics to be presented in successive months were: 

Is profit sharing advantageous? 

Should cities and towns municipalize die supply of water, gas, elec- 
tricity, and coal? 

Should we nationalize our railroads? 

Should we increase the taxation on land values? 

What is an honest dollar? [the gold dollar, the gold and silver dollar, 
the paper dollar] 

Should we abolish the present national bank system? 

Should we have a customs duty for revenue or protection? Or no duty 
at all? 

What shall we do with the saloon— license it, or prohibit or nationalize 

k? 

Are strikes justifiable? 

What party should Christians vote for? [or as an alternative] Should 
we adopt the eight-hour day? 

Should women vote? *> 

In die nineties Bliss started a new organ. The American Fabian. 
Its aim was ro unite all social reformers and lead the way to a con- 
ception of socialism sufficiendy broad to include everything of 
value regardless of its source.^ As its tide su^ests, it was to be the 
organ of the American counterpart of the British Fabian Society. 
Its program was broad enough to recruit the aid of such men as 
Gronlund. Fabian socialism, said Bliss, did not differ from any other 
socialism in its aims. In its economic analysis it would follow Jevons’ 
theory of value rather dian diat of Marx. In propaganda, it would 
usually follow a progressive policy of advancing its principles 
through any party where an opening might be found. The two 
movements could almost be considered one. In his account Bliss 
proudly stated that the English society “took its impetus from an 
interest in social problems occasioned by the lectures of Henry 
George in England and the reading of Progress and Poverty,” and 
that its founders were brought together by Professor Thomas 
Davidson of New York.^ 

This last assertion deserves some conunent, for the career of 
Davidson, although somewhat irrelevant, illustrated a basic difficulty 
of socialist and reform organizations. Davidson, a Scotsman by 
birth and education, was aptly described as a “wandering scholar.” 
He originally attacked “orthodox” political economy as materialis- 
tic, supponed George’s opposition to die private ownership of land, 
and even expressed a strong interest in Bellamy’s Nationalist move- 
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ment. But by the nineties Davidson had ceased to be any kind of a 
socialist or single taxer, ‘i soon found out the limitations of social- 
ism,” he declared. “Nations have been great . . . m proportion as 
thev have developed individualism on a basis of private property. 

. . ! The way out of our difficulties is not through any increase of 
state functions, but through a slow growth of the moral sense, and 
die social spirit.” 

No such change of heart affected Bliss. He remained active in 
spreading Christian Socialism. Under his guidance, at Buffalo in 
1899, the National Social and Political Conference-described as the 
“Conference of Unrest”-was held. This led to Bliss’s last generd 
reform organization— the Social Reform Union, with Bliss as presi- 
dent and Howells and Gronlund among the vice-presidents. A host 
of reformers, including several state governors, were listed amoi^ 
its supporters. Again, it w’as to provide a common ground^for all 
varieties of reformers. As Bliss put h, it was composed of “social- 
ists and individualists, single taxers and prohibitionists, men and 
women of all parties and of every school of diought.” 

Its objectives were: 


1. Direct legislation [initiative and referendum] and proportional 
representation. 

2. Public ownership of public utilities. ^ , c u- 

3. Taxation of land values and (for Ae tune at least) of fiancOKS, 

inheritances, and incomes. u. ..j 

4. Money (gold, silver, or paper) issued by government only and m 
quantity sufficient to maint ai n a normal average of prices. 

5. Anri-nulitarism.®*^ 

To enlighten and educate the electorate, and 
ultimate acceptance of this program, Ae Umon estabb^ed a “W 
lege of Social Science,” in Ae nature of a correywidenre scho^ 
fe faculty was composed of exiles from acadenuc halls md po^ 
much ability. But, like all Ae oAer short-hved phtiad 
sponsored by Bliss, Ae main contribution was to keep Ave Ae spirit 

of Christian Socialism. , , 

Bliss himself now turned toward economic . 5 ! 

„s„al he took an advanced poanion. In .906 he 
York atv the Garden Oty Moyement, 
way in England. This was a movement to ^Ii 4 m 
olaLed iXittial communities, which would 
C of both dt). and counwy. Model factories would be d- 
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stracted; and workers and other residents would occupy inexpen- 
sive, comfortable homes, each with a garden, and the entire area 
would be surrounded, if possible, by a belt of agriculture. A large 
tract would be bought at the beginning so that, even if operations 
b^an on a small scale, the whole tract could be developed in a care- 
fully thought out and harmonious manner. At the same time, since 
the land would be bought at the low value of unimproved land, 
the laige unearned increment arising from the development and 
growdi of population would go to the community and not to pri- 
vate speculators and investors. To achieve these objectives the land 
would be bought by a company acting as trustee for the group 
with profits limited to 5 per cent. All profits from the sale or lease 
of land would be spent in improving the estate, constructing public 
buildings, and accumulating a sinking fund to pay off the original 
investment, and then the citizens would finally own the city and 
control their own lives. 

This movement, too, was short-lived, but developments of suc- 
ceeding decades have again revealed Bliss’s pioneering insight, or at 
least his ability to grasp pioneering ideas. In the realm of thought he 
had a lasting value. Not least among his contributions was his widely 
used The Encylopedia of Social Reform (1897), which in 1908 wi 
revised as The New Encyclopedia of Social Reform. It was in gen- 
eral character an encyclopedia of die social sciences, the first of its 
kind in the United States, and Bliss overlooked very few liberal 
spirits as contributors. 


In s^ schemes of practical amelioration the sweeping gen- 
eralizations of Bellamy and George, and the enthusiastic reform 
movemenG bom from them, came to some sort of terms with their 
age. But It should be remembered that the influence of these two 
me^ although to a certain extent unseen, was real and pervasive. 
Perhaps Progress and Poverty contributed more than any other 
^le work to the growth of interest in economics. Men of quite 
^emnt social views drew inspiration from it, some moving I to 
r^^eme sociahsn, others adapting their professional ecLmic 
bought to meet the vital issues George had raised. These same 

Backward. And both books 
TOn^nted to Ae reformist fervor of men of good will whom the 
Christian Socialist movement and ite leader, Bliss, weU represented 


CHAPTER VII 


The Liberalism of the New Generation of Economists 

AMONG the younger economists who were at work in the 
Z\ eighties there was a substantial body consciously intent 
/ % upon liberalizing economics. Controversy abroad over the 

value of the European historical method had been renewed, and in 
disputing this issue these men reached a common point of view. The 
“movement” toward broadening the area of economics was not 
highly organized, but its force and consistency could be clearly 
seen. The supporters of the historical school in America were con- 
tinuing the protest against extreme individualism. The traditions and 
scope of this school allowed for considerations of pressing social 
problems-especially the ever-present labor issne, which the “ortho- 
dox” were inclined to dismiss as the “so-called” labor problem. To 
many economists this willingness to face all the facts seemed basic, 
and on this basis they tended to band together. The members of the 
“new school” differed among themselves on both theoretical and 
practical grounds, but they agreed that the old economics could not 
Lplv sound principles of conduct for the community m general, 
or adequate training for prospective businessmen and government 

officials. 

EDMUND JANES JAMES 

The first important figure in the movement wk E- J- ^ 
(iStt-iort).’ He was bora and reared m Illinois and studi^ und« 
Joh’aL« &nrad at Halle, where he received his d""®” 

,877 with a dissertation on the tariff. He retnraed to 4e Umtrf 
and tanght for a number of years in the lower schools m D- 
linois lames asm to public attentioo through his leading ara^ 
to the popular three-volume Cyclopedia of Political Sc^e, Polto- 
cal EcStiy and of the Political History of the Umted Sates edite 
u T u 1 1 alnr In i88t he was appointed professor of pnbhc 
a£n^» the Wh's^l Sch^l of Finance a. 
Economy (now the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce) ^ 
uZSty of Pennsylvania; thr« years later he became its dt- 

rector. 


THE LIBERALISM OF THE NEW GENERATION OF ECONOMISTS lOI 

James’ support of bimetallism reflected the sentiments of a sub- 
stantial part of the business community, especially in Pennsylvania, 
but his defense of labor unions, which was raAer striking, indi- 
cated he was concerned with more than business issues. By our sys- 
tem of education, by the policy of our newspapers, and by example, 
he declared, we had inspired the laborer “with a desire to share 
more largely in the material benefits of an advancing civilization, 
without, however, securing to him a corresponding possibility of 
doing so under the action of our industrial system.” The laborer s 
wants outran his means of gradfj’^ing them, and as he awakened to the 
misery ever>"\\here, he saw luxury flaunting itself in his face. James 
even suggested in 1888 that the answer to communism and violent 
anarch!^ was to better the condition of the workingmen. He 
warned that all the Johann Mosts in the world could make no im- 
pression on the American workingman if conditions made him con- 
tented \iith his lot. But if conditions perpetuated discontent and 
bitterness, then socialism and anarchism w'ould spring up naturally, 
like indigenous plants, even if the laborer had never heard of the 
socialists and anarchists. In his view the ruthless wealthy were ac- 
tually the propagators of anarchism because they produced the dis- 
content Newspapers were equally at fault for they never failed “to 
utter words of contempt for every effort of the workingmen to bet- 
ter dieir condition, while passing over with the merest mention the 
flagrant outrages perpetrated on society by the wealthy and lucky 
scoundrel.” These were much more to be feared than Most’s Frei- 
heit; for, “on the one hand they stir up the hatred of the laborer by 
their bitter words, on die oAer [they further] the very things 
which tend to make his condition more intolerable.” ^ 

James did not carry these thoughts very far or champion them 
vigorously for veiy long. He devoted most of his subsequent career 
to advancing commercial education and extension teaching, and to 
serving successively as president of Northwestern University and 
of the University of Illinois. 


I6z 
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1876, and was awarded a three-year fellowship to study philosophy 
in Germany. But he soon found that his training in the relatively 
naive Scottish Common Sense philosophy offered inadequate prepa- 
ration for understanding the subtleties of the idealist philosophies of 
Kant and Hegel, and he turned to the social sciences, majoring in 
economics. He studied under such leaders of the old historical 
school as Karl Knies at the University of Heidelberg. 

Upon his return to the United States in 1880, with no academic 
position in view, he began writing on a variety of practical topics 
for a number of popular organs, ranging from the Ne’Uf York 
Tribune to the Bankers’ Alaga^ne. In 1881 he became the sole 
teacher of economics at Johns Hopkins University, with the rank 
of assistant in pohdcal economy. Besides teaching, he held office as 
a state tax commissioner, and he continued to publish a steady 
stream of pamphlets and newspaper and magazine articles calling for 
reforms in the social order. In 1884 he issued his polemic against 
“orthodox” economics in “The Past and the Present of Pohdcal 
Economy.” * Even beyond these many acdvides he had ambitious 
plans; he wished to promote the writing of a history of American 
economic thought and to sponsor learned associadons. 

Like James, Ely denounced the “old school” pohdcal economy as 
deducdve and mathemadcal rather than inducdve and historical He 
stressed the need to abandon extreme laissez f^e and to humanize 
economics. FundamentaUy Ely was a Christian Socialist; in fart 
most of the American Christian Socialists used his works as their 
ouide. He warned the churches that diey must regam the trust of 
die laboring mass bv defending its just claims if a bloody cl^ con- 
flict was to be avoided. “The Chrisdan Oiurch,” he said, ^ do 
far more than pohdcal economists towards a reconciliation of s^ 
classes ” He even urged ministers to join the Knights of Labor. 
Like the original Chrisdan Socialists of England, he advocated 
voluntary producers’ and credit co-operarives as weU ^ co^^ 
co-operativtt. He felt that the State could do considerable good 
through factory legislarion and regularion of pubhc utihoes. 

Ely was skeprical of amehorarive experiments by emplo>^B. 
much-Uuded company town of Pnllman, Ulmon, he “T 

American" becani of its company sp.es, ..s stnct ^ 

enrire life of the employees, and its pnnciple thatj^ 
devices, whether amusements or churches, must ® f 
the investment. And he opposed company-sponsored schemes of 
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surance, for they increased the power of the employers over the 
employees. The worst union practices, he felt, were not very dif- 
ferent from those of business, and strikes could be avoided if em- 
ployers were less arrogant. He was in many ways quite radical; he 
even praised Marx’s Das Kapital as one of the “ablest politico- 
economic treatises ever written. ... It is difficult reading, not 
because it is poorly written, but because it is deep.” ® But socialism 
and anarchism he deplored as atheistic, materialistic, and bloody. 

Ely used such strong language in pleading for reform that he 
found himself accused of being a socialist. His colleague, 
Simon Newcomb, in an unsigned review of Ely’s The Labor Move- 
mertt in Arnerica, described the book as the “ravings of an anarchist 
or the dream of a socialist,” and added, “Dr. Ely seems ... to be 
seriously out of place in a university chair.” ’’ Nicholas Murray 
Butler, then a tutor on the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia 
University, implied in another review that the book favored the 
abolition of private property, that is, the “socialistic programme.” 
Ely replied that while he would not accuse the reviewer of malev- 
olence, he was guilty of “culpable negligence” and was grossly 
careless. “The truth is, I point out many causes for the evils of 
present society as intemperance, imperfect ethical development of 
man, . . . unchastity, ignorance of the simplest law of political 
economy, extravagance, and in fact the wickedness of human na- 
ture.”® 


Wherever he turned, Ely seemed to step on somebody’s toes. His 
friend President Andrew D. White of Cornell warned him that he 
must avoid the appearance of building up the German bureaucracy 
as the ideal toward which we should work, for. White said, this 
would “alarm even many of your best allies.” » Perhaps because of 
this free-hitting style, his prolific writings and his lectures did much 
to create an interest in liberal economics. The Indianapolis Nevas 
dwlared: ‘Tew scholars are as fortunate as he in having the con- 
fidence of the laboring classes and their recognized leaders, and he 
is equally as fortunate in having many intimate friends and relatives 
connected with great corporations. He has the respect of prominent 
busmessmen, as evidenced by the invitations he receives to address 
or^doiK." And his “ability to recognize and stiinulate 
the posstbiboes of younger men” gained him an influential foUow- 

Of paiticniar influence was Ely’s teztbook. An Introduction to 
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Folitical Economy (1889), The book was rather vague on concrete 
proposals for reform, but in comparison with the “orthodox” trea- 
tises of the day it was strikingly liberal. It contained a crude version 
of the marginal utility doctrine and the Ricardian doctrine of rent, 
but its significant feature was the attention it called to a variety of 
evils in the existing order.^^ Having a sale of more than thirty thou- 
sand copies in the course of a decade, it exerdsed a considerable 
influence on the diought of Americans. 


HENRY CARTER ADAMS: THE PHILOSOPHER OF ECONOMIC LIBERALISM 

Henry C Adams (1851-1921) was another member of this 
younger group destined to be a most fertile thinker and writer.^ 
He was the son of a Congregational missionary in the West, and 
after graduating from Iowa College (now Grinnell) in 1874, he 
began^studying for the ministry at his father’s old school, Andovtt 
Theolodcal Seminary. But he soon lost all desire to become a minis- 
ter and turned to journalism. This, too, he found unsatis^. For- 
tunately Johns Hopkins had opened, and Adams obtained a f eUow- 
ship by which he was enabled to hear Francis A. Walker’s leci^. 

After receiving his doctor’s degree in 1878, Adams was at lo^ 
ends. He obtained funds for a year’s study m Europe, and on 
return President White gave him a part-time poaaon at Cor^U. 
To make ends meet, and in accordance with White s suggwtion that 
he take his time in obtaining a permanent post, Adams also taug 
part of the year at Johns Hopkins, and then a one-sem^er coui^ 
I economi^, in 1880, at the University of he 

was regularly dividing his time between Cornell and Mic^am 
AdaS was among the first to present Jevons’ 
his Otaline of Lectures upon Polittcd Econorny (iSSi), but at the 
same time doubting that the existing competmve system coxM 
achieve the competitive ideal, he showed strong 
“hLrical method.” According to Adams this method did nM wn- 
sTas many thought, in an appeal to history for the support of 
assumed premisesrfather, its test w^ die judicial ^ 

“onrmr^Jbe s«died hiscoric^Hy “(0 to leam more to- 
TugUrL ie oature of man ... l (r) to leam to atody *. ^ 
in! purely objective manner and (5) to guard against the accep 
ance of inadequate reforms.” 
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Adams believed that Jevons’ theory of utility rightly determined 
the productive nature of exchange. The theory, he wrote, conceived 
of utility not as an intrinsic quality of things, but as an attendant 
quality which gave to commodities the power to prevent pain or 
increase pleasure. Economic quantities in this theory were not 
viewed as economically homogeneous but as quantities composed 
of successive increments, a distinction which led to the law of vary- 
ing utilit\\ He stated it thus; “As the quantity of any commodity 
decreases, the intensity of the utility— any part of that which re- 
mains— increases, until at last the utility of the commodity becomes 
indispensable, that is, the utility becomes infinite.” 

From this he obtained a formula for determining value. By com- 
paring the visible supply of a given commodity with the fairly 
well-defined demand for it at a given time, “we shall discover the 
final degree of utihty which it bears, viz., the utility of the last in- 
crement which is always the portion about to be sold.” Similarly, 
“the utility of all commodities is unconsciously estimated and . . . 
a basis is secured for determining the ratio of exchange between 
them’ ; that is value. The law of value, then, is that “commodities 
placed upon a market for sale wnll tend to exchange m a ratio in- 
versely to their degree of final utility.” 

According to this theory, therefore, both individuals in an ex- 
change gained, because each parted with a commodity of which the 
utility was less intense, for one of which the utility was more in- 
tense. In the case of goods already produced, exchange would cease 
to be productive when the degree of utility for a given unit of a 
commodity was the same as the degree of the corresponding unit 
of the other. But “while labor is no measure of value for the ex- 
change of goods once thrown upon the market, the value of that 
procured by exchange, expressed in labor expended to secure the 
power of purchase, is that which determines the limit of production 
for exchange, of any commodity. This is something of a guarantee 
that goods will exchange in proportion to labor expended in pro- 
duction.” ^ 

This mejmt, as Adams interpreted Jevons, that legislatures could 
not determme the rates at which commodities should exchange ex- 
apt by regulating supply and demand. Through such regubtion 
Ae government might block exchanges and so destroy production’ 
In ^er accord with Jevons’ view, Adams declared that the rate 
of mterest depended upon the final increment of a product which 
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sprang from the use of capital; that the rate of interest tended to 
fall in an economically progressive covmtry because as industries 
passed from lower to higher grades of production the “increment 
of product, measured on die amount of capital last invested,” tended 
to decrease; and this last increment determined the rate at which all 
returns to capital were computed. 

Later Adai^ scrapped die marginal udlitv economics, at least hs 
expansion into the area of distribution. He denied that there was 
anv marginal producer and maintained that die later distinction be- 
tM'een statics and d\Tiamics was fruidess and illogical.^^ 

But Adams bv no means held that the current s}*stem was a per- 
fecdv harmonious one. On the contraiy*, he felt that the problems 
of labor relations and monopoly must be solved before an ideal com- 
petition could be achieved. In an address on labor, before the 
Cornell Engineering School in 1886, he declared that die student 
most look beyond the excesses committed by some of the labor 
organizations in the course of their agitation, to the underhni^ goal 
Viewed histoticallv, the labor movement was a step in the furdia' 
development of individual tights and harmonized with the basic 
ideal of Anglo-Saxon institutions, that of equal rights. The religious 
reformation had secured for each man the right to maintain his own 
opinions in matters spiritual, a right that had naturally grown into 
the modem doctrine of the freedom of thought, speech, and press. 
The political revolution, which had been realized through the 
strug'^lc for ministerial responsibilitv , had secured for men the right 
of self-government. The Industrial Revolution had as its objective 
tiiat the exercise of industrial power be held to strict account; more 
concretelv, that the irresponsible power of capital be checked and 
the tiehc of capital granted to individuals only on conditions of 
strict responsibilit)' to society. 

In the scheme of pett\* industrv the ordinary tights of persmial 
freedom” secured to men the enjo^-ments of the fruits of tiieir labor. 
But under the regime of great industries, Adams held, the laborer 
was dependent u^n the owner of machines, of materials, and of 
places for the opportunin* to work. The old tiieor\' of hberty, 
which placed the personal tight to acquire propern- on Ae same 
footing as Ae tight to securin- of life, was no longer applicable to 

modem socien*. . . 

Since Ae stracture of modem industrv' required concentration ol 

canitaL to his mind it foUowed that lAorers must unite or Acy 
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would surely get the worst of any bargain. Furthermore, underlying 
the laborers’ demands was the “idea” that the laborers had some 
rights of proprietorship in the industr)’ to which they gave their 
skill and time. This could be realized, he argued, by curwiling the 
traditional property’ rights of the possessing classes; that is, by im- 
|X)siiig certain duties upon the holders of property. This was the 
unconscious purpose of the trade-union movement. Trade-union 
demands for arbitral tribunals implied proprietorship in industry, for 
arbitration was the machinery by which responsibilities could be 
imposed on the legal owners of capital. By tenure and by protection 
from arbitrars' dismissal the laborers would get an industrial home. 
Promotion according to civil service rules would give them a vested 
interest in the industry. 

If employees gained the right to be consulted as to whether their 
number or hours should be reduced in a period of depression, he 
''^Tote, they would secure the right to litre in hard times upon the fund 
of capital they had created in prosperous times. Thus collective bar- 
gaining and the labor contract envisaged a “crystallization of a com- 
mon law” of labor rights, and would ultimately result in the estab- 
lishment of an Industrial Federation. Workmen would receive the 


benefits of industrial partnership without disturbing the nominal 
or legal ownership which existed; and a new law of productive 
property would arise. Thus the underlying purpose or guiding end 
of the labor mov^ent was opposed to the tyranny of German 
socialists and was in full harmony with the development of Anglo- 
Saxon h■bert)^ The solution of Ae labor problem therefore lay in 
the further development of property rights.^® 

Coming m the midst of the bitter railroad strike against the Gould 
system, Adams’ address gave rise to some hysteria. Henry W. Sage, 
one of the benefactors of Cornell University, complained to the 
OTthorities that Adams was undermining civilization; Adams’ part- 
ome apiK)intment was canceled. But President James BurriU Angell 
of iViichigan was not disturbed; he gave Adams a full-time program 
w^ the rank of professor of political economy and finance. Cor- 
nell, m fact, wanted him back shortly afterward.*® 

In 1887 Adams presented a monograph, “Relation of the State to 
Industnal Action, which came to be a classic statement of the role 
of government m mdustry. A tyranny which sprang from the un- 
r^olat^ workinp of self-mterest was just as hard upon the indi- 
vidual, he argued, as that which sprang from politiS priril^gt 
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Laissez faire was the dominant habit of thought and action, but its 
authoriu^ simply rested upon its de facto existence, that is, the in- 
stinct of conservatism,” which by “historical accident” operated 
ag ains t expanding the functions of government. In Germany, where 
the State rather than the individual was dominant in indus^ so- 
ciety, the conservative tradition was opposed to individual initiative. 
The American view most emphasize the complementary relations of 
the State and the individual in the development of the socid organ- 
ism. “Both governmental activity’ and private enterprise, he ex- 
plained, “are essential to die development of a highly organized 
society’, and the purpose of constructive thought should be to main- 
tain them in harmonious relations.” 

Failure to distinguish between laissez faire as a dogma and free 
competition as a principle, he felt, had caused considerable con- 
fusion. The benefits of free competition were those of mdustnal 
freedom, but industrial freedom was not the same as laiss^ faire or 
unrestrained competition. The free play of in^viduid inter^ 
tended to depress the moral sentiment of any trade to the level ot 
the worst man in the business, because the consumer w^ intereaed 
only in cheapness and not in the conditions of producnon. For 
exainple, most manufacturers, though aware of tlu social evils of 
overworked women and children, must act as did the unscrupulous 

minorirv, lest they be driven out of buaness. 

The State, he claimed, might therefore give legal e-xpresaon 
the wishes of the majority of the competing bu^es^en by 
ing undesirable practices and thereby raising the plane of competi- 
tion Competitii^ action would not be curtailed, but the “ 

Xh iXuld operate be derenrined. 
stated that this conception of the State s power to raise the p^ 
"f clpendon mtot Lt be appUed to *e vital s^le be^een 
emplover and employee, lest legal Uberty U destroved. 

He maintained that the State also might mterfete in 
secure to the pubUc the benefits flowing from the “K 

ization of those “natural monopolies” which were e “"“P 
TtSem industrial development He 

monopoUes were fast becommg more pow ,j„„ced, be 

order to recognize the situaoon before i • _ fo- the existence 

proposed wharTe considered an " “ ^ 

of nmnopolv. U an increment m capital and bbor ^ ^ 

ment in pniduct, the increment of product must necessanlv 
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than, equal to, or greater than, the increment of labor and capital 
which brought it into being. In the first two instances, those of 
“constant” and “diminishing returns,” the entrepreneur’s struggle 
for superior success was a “struggle to depress the cost of render- 
ing services rather than to raise the prices of services rendered.” 
In the diird category, that of “increasing returns,” free competition 
was powerless to exercise a healthy regulative influence, because it 
was easier for an established business to extend its facilities to meet 
a new demand, than for a new industry to spring into competitive 
existence. Any competition in these industries was of a piratical, 
cutthroat, short-term kind, ending in monopoly, with the com- 
munity paying the costs of the wasteful temporary competition. 

Adams felt that the principle of increasing returns applied to only 
a few industries, the “natural monopolies” such as those of trans- 
portation, telegraph, gas, and water companies. The question, he 
said, was whether society should support an “irresponsible extra- 
legal monopoly or a monopoly established by law and managed in 
the public interest.” 

Adams also believed that “as countries became more populous, 
and the social and industrial relations more complex, the functions 
of government must necessarily extend to continually new objects.” 
For example, the increasing necessity of forest conservation: the 
frequent recurrence of floods, die more rapid and marked alterna- 
tions of drought and wet, the progress of farming toward the ex- 
hausdon of lands— all pointed clearly to the fact that the people of 
the United States must soon turn their attention to the cultivation 
of trees. But individuals would not enter such an enterprise because 
the returns in dividends were too remote from the first invest- 
ment.^* 

Would not State control cause corruption? Adams denied that 
this would necessarily occur. He argued that corruption itself sprang 
from the fact that the State’s power was limited; consequently there 
was a lack of correlation between the duties assigned to public 
officials and the functions performed by private individuals, so that 
the inducements offered were not of about the same strength in 
both domains of activity. Extension of the State’s administrative 
functions, manned by an adequate well-paid Civil Service, would 
restore the harmony that should exist between State and private 
service, for it would bring social distinction, the chance to exercise 
one’s talents, and the pleasure of filling well a responsible position. 
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Adams then went on to examine the corporation. This form of 
industrial organization, he declared, had intensified the monopoly 
problem, and through its aggregate power further threatened to 
corrupt democratic institutions. He found that the limited liability 
privilege had proved the source of vast public mischief. The cor- 
poration had violated the principle of modem society that responsi- 
bility should be commensurate with the liberty enjoyed. Under die 
corporate form the managers could and did engage in vast specula- 
tions and reckless activities from which they reaped the gains. The 
risks, however, rested on odier members of the commumty or on 
the community as a whole. And this irresponsibility on the part of 
corporate management contributed gready to panics and crises. 

Economists, Adams declared, recognized that although competi- 
tion might control industries when they were small and many, it 
was ineffective when industries became large and relatively few. 
Similarly, intercorporate competition was essentially different in its 
operation and results from interpersonal competition. In his words, 
“Not only has the industrial power of our day, generated by the 
organization of labor and the extensive use of machinery, fallen 
under the control of corporations, but these corporations assert for 
themselves most of the rights conferred on individuals by the law 
of private property, and apply to themselves a social pMosophy 
true only of a society compo^d of individuals who are industrial 

competitors.” . . i- • e 

The remedy, to his mind, was certainly not the abohnon ot 

limited liability, for such a drastic step would deprive the com- 
munit\' of the benefit of corporate orga^tion. Rather, Adams 
su^ge^ed that the corporate form be limited to “natural monop- 
olfes " In fact such industries should be compelled to take the cor- 
porate form; as corporations, they should be required to m^e 
“reports which would enable the government, acting under rules 
prescribed bv law, to direct their policy and control their administra- 
tion.” Hold^g a corporation which performed a public service to 
account, as an officer of the government was then held to accomt, 
could not be considered socialistic, he contended. At the same time 
all other businesses should be subject to inquir>' though not to con- 
trol, in order to determine whether or not they should be refused 
the liberty of incorporation or be required to assume corporate 

form 

Adams suggested, too, that states and municipalities should obtain 
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die greater share of their revenues from taxing these incorporated 
nati^ monopolies. Inasmuch as the value of the monopoly in- 
creased with the growth of the society, he said, “increment of earn- 
ings is largely an unearned increment to the corporation and should 
be directed through the machinery of taxation to the benefit of the 
cidzens from whom it accrues.” 

Adams generally favored government control as against govern- 
ment ownership except possibly in the case of municipal public 
ndlides, but for a moment in 1901 he was so upset by the threat 
of a trust to wipe out his investments in a wire company unless he 
sold out to it that he wrote: “I find myself impelled, against my 
will, to the extreme theory of State control, for . . . the rime has 
come when the American pieople are obliged to choose between re- 
sponsible control by means of relarively poor government adminis- 
tradon, and better administradon in the hands of private corpora- 
dons, which recognizes in no sense any responsibility to the public. 
And when that altemadve comes to be clearly recognized, it is 
merely a quesdon of manhood and morality and not a question of 
industry that is to be decided.” 

Originally Adams meant that municipal and local state powers, 
rather than federal powers, should be expanded— except in the in- 
stance of money and banking. The growth of the national power at 
the expense of the other forms of civil authority disregarded, he 
declared, the democraric idea that responsible power should be as 
close as possible to those upon whom it is exercised. But with the 
setting up of narional control over the railroads in 1887, Adams 
moved to a sturdy defense of this expansion in government author- 
ity. And as chief statistician for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion he did some of his most constnicdve work. 

^ His job was not easy because the Commission was under con- 
dnnons fire. When cridcs asserted that the Commission was a fail- 
ure, Adams quickly enough pointed out that its shortcomings flowed 
largely from the Supreme Court decisions stripping it of effective 
power. He asserted in 1893 that if the Commission was to adminis- 
ter ^edy relief to a shipper who was being destroyed by the 
speaal contracts or rebates granted to a comperitor, its findings in 
regard to the facts must be final. Otherwise the Commission merely 
mcreased the difficulty of which complaint was made, since, for all 
pracdcal purposes, the Commission became just another court from 
which appeal could be taken. The decisions of the Court had also 
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negated, he said, the intention of Congress that the Commisatm 
should have the “fullest liberty of investigamg the books of cor- 
porations and of securing evidence from witnesses.” Taking these 
things into consideration, he still said: “Control of railway’s by com- 
missions is the truly conservative mediod of control. If it succeeds, 
we mav look for a solution of aU die vexed indust^ problems in 
harmony with the fundamental principles of English liberty. If it 
fails, there is nothing for the future of our civilization but the 
tyranny of socialism.” 

Adains was among the first to point out that fixing a valuation to 
determine “reasonable” rates could have no meani^ insofar as it 
w’as based on the existing railway income. His ii^ence Aat Ae 
physical valuation of company property be considered led to the 
formulation of a more tangible and effective basis for amving at 
carrier rates. He logically argued that smce the rate set nrast be 
high enough to permit the survival of roads opera^ under in- 
feLr conditions, those roads more favorably situated would en,oy 
a tremendous gain. Equity therefore demanded that the exc^ re- 
turn or surplus profit accruing to such roads should be turned over 

^Not^e^ieast of Adams’ achievements was the establishment of 

the Statistical Bureau for the Interstate 

There he set up a model system of accountmg. Though tor 

„ble » «cur= the c«>peretioo of <*>' -f - ^ 

SoDreme Court ruled thar the Interstate Commerce Act did not 
uSe foVthe enforcement of urnform acco|mts, teas UM 

■^Ato early pointed out that the standardisation and 

Adams eariy «sential in the supervision of railway 

of accounts w^ n ^ ^n^del for controlling indus- 

management, but w ould ^ serv normal 

tries i which the r;:emmen. was 

Eser-mcr^tta^^ .^troL/natur^y monopolisdc 
essennal ^ fmirfoning of compedoon 

industnes, but ^ ,-nmmling and publishing of such 

wherever p^le^ to safe business calcularions wo^ 

"*e oClH. its efficient functioning, for the m. 
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certainty surrounding business dealings would be eliminated. Only 
expenditure for public education, Adams asserted, was more vitally 
important to the interests of the State than that for statistical in- 
vestigation. 

It seems on the surface surprising that such a fertile and sensitive 
mind as Adams’ was so little concerned with that burning issue of 
the times, the monetary question. In his published outlines of eco- 
nomics he did in a perfunctory manner disapprove of government 
inconvertible notes and supported international bimetallism. But he 
aptly summed up his view of the entire controversy when he said 
t^t the money question was the “perpetual motion problem of eco- 
nomics.” 

But there was no question in his mind that the “constantly recur- 
ring periods of commercial depression” were the most serious eco- 
nomic evil and the greatest impediment to the “rapid development 
of individual well-being and national improvement.” The conviction 
was growing, Adams insisted, that the cause of depressions was the 
maldistribution of the ownership of productive machinery, which 
resulted in such a distribution of the product of productive machin- 
ery that current product could not be currently consumed.^ 

In many ways Adams was one of die most effective economic 
thinkers in this period. His concept of “proprietary rights” became 
so common that its origin was lost. His emphasis on accounting as 
an instrument of social control was equally far-reaching. But most 
forceful was his conception of raising the ethical plane of competi- 
tion. This exercised a considerable influence on his young fellow 
economists and the public and became the underlying intellectual 
basis of ameliorative legislation. In the course of time it was ex- 
panded beyond the limits he had set for it. 

It was unfortunate that Adams never found time to elaborate and 
revise his classic paper, “Relation of the State to Industrial Action.” 
He planned to do so, but almost as soon as he had finished the origi- 
nal monograph he began spending much of his time on investigations 
for the government and private organizations. While lucrative, these 
allowed him litde opportunity for the sustained effort required by 
such a mighty theme. 

Adams in the beginning of his work clearly stated the problem 
that is s^ the center of economics. “The great problem of the pres- 
ent day,” he said in 1885, “is properly to correbte public and private 
activity so as to preserve harmony and proportion between the vari- 
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ous parts of organic society.” This statement, taken with the 
views he held on specific issues, suggests that Adams was in a veiy 
real sense the philosophical parent of much of the political-economic 
legislation of the next fifty years. His influence was certainly both 
powerful and pervasive. 


CHARLES SW-AN WALKER: CONSCIENCE OF THE NEW ERA 

Chief radical of this group was the Reverend C. S. Walker (1846- 
•933)’ professor of mental and political science at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College (now the University of Massachusetts). He 
even upheld the labor unions’ use of the boycott. He took for his 
example a shirt manufacturer who employed a large number of 
women at starvation wages and who imposed on them various indig- 
nities in the way of mistreatment, fines, and penalties. Having no 
practical protection from the courts, the women joined the Knights 
of Labor. Through a committee they appealed for justice, “l^e manu- 
facturer not only refused them justice, but further de^ed that 
unless they withdrew from the Knights of Labor he wodd d^charge 
them. On'their refusal he executed his threat and refused to listen to 
a committee of the Knights who wished to submit the matter for 

^^reTpon the Knights, 700,000 strong, published to ^ worid 
his injustice and said that they would not buy his shim. They sai 
the custom of 700,000 men and their friends was worth a great de^ 
it was theirs to give to whomsoever they chose. They deterged w 
give it to those retailers who would not handle the shirts o ^ e o 
Lxious manufacturer, who coined money 
and woman’s blood. Arguing from this inst^ce C. S. Walk^ 
tained that the workingmen had grasped the idea that their c^ 
was of great value and that through orgai^oon they 
and use it for their own good instead of lettmg it 

He also presented a powerful statement m defense of Ae gi« 
agrarian crTsades sxixeping Ae West. As he sniAed Ae pl^ht of Ae 
Western farmers, he Lie to Ae conclusion Aat 
countr>- formed two non-competitive groups, Aat Ae ^ 

perishable provisions and raw matenals for Ae “p? 
ind for money. But while Ae former were compeUed 
commodities upon Ae market aU at once m Ae faU of Ae year, 
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city’s commodities were easily controlled by their owners, who, he 
said, readily combining among themselves, could sell or hoard very 
much as they pleased. The farmer in all regions, then, was forced to 
sell his products to the city, year after year, when the market was 
glutted and prices were at the lowest point. At the same time he 
bought at a great disadvantage. Then, too, the farmers needed money 
to pay taxes and interest in ^e fall, but that was the very time when 
money, being a commodity in great demand, was very scarce and 
high- Again, in the spring the farmer was forced to buy seed and 
fertilizer, agricultural implements and labor. To be sure, money was 
cheap at that time, but the farmer, having no means of getting it, 
had to purchase in some form of credit. Consequently the farmer at 
all times was compielled to sell cheap and buy dear. 

Added to this were excessive transportation costs. The farmer 
asked for cheap transportation between the farm and the market and 
was told that die rate from the elevator of the middleman to the ship 
of the foreigner was the lowest in history. If he still persisted in ask- 
ing for cheaper rates from his country station to die city, he was 
told that the delicate intricacies of the modem railroad system were 
so great that to do what the farmer asked would bankrupt the roads. 
When the farmers joined together to build their own local electric 
lines, to carry their crops and themselves from the farm to the city, 
diey were attacked at every point by the great railroad corporations, 
even to die extent of open war. 

As the fanners’ efforts resulted in villages springing up around 
them, then growing into dries, and thus increasing land values, it was 
true that a few farmers could sell building lots at a profit, but after 
paying off their debts to Eastern capitalists and meeting losses occa- 
sioned by the need to sell their crops below cost, they had litde re- 
naming. Yet the exceptional success of these few fortunate ones had 
stimulated the multitude to run more deeply into debt, in the hope 
that they could hold out until the “unearned increment” in the value 
of the land should make their fortune. For the average fanner, either 
the land did not in value, or just as it was about to happen the 
mor^ge holder in the city foreclosed, taking with the farm the 
future unearned increment. 

This was the picture as Walker saw it To him, therefore, it was 
not surpnsmg that the city grew richer while the country grew 
poorer, that aty tenements rose story after story while farmhouses 
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were steadily abandoned. Funhennore, he maintained, in the cities 
the burden of taxation diminished in proportion to the benefits en- 
joved. while in the country the benefits enjoyed diminish ed as the 
burden of taxation became more crushing. He wrote; “It is an ac- 
knowledffed fact that the great wealth of dty fortunes easfly evades 
taxatiotu^and contributes onh* as much as the owners dioose to ap- 
propriate with the expectation of collecting in the end from some- 
one else." - j j. -j 

To illustrate the decline in rural wealth he ^mted to the la^ 
increase of tenant farming, to the number of alien landowners with 
holdinss running into thousands of acres, to the land grants to 
railroad and other corporations, to the multiplication of mortgages, 
to the growth of the debtor class am<Mig agriculturalists, to the bh<± 
farroe/of the South, and to the importation of European peasants to 
take up the abandoned farms of New England. He pomted out that 
as economic power shifted, so did political power; as wealA and 
population concentrated in the dty, the Amenc^ tai^ discov- 
^r^t he was losing polmcafly. Once the vote of the ^nning^ 
had been decisive and its pubUc opinion a pow« m l^itia^ hal^ 
but now the dts- supported an expensive lobbv that 
stopped the farmer from getting his bills passed. Just ^ 
ariit^a.w of England had kept their pre-eminence by ^hi^ 
the leaden of the" people and removing them trom the Ho^ of 
*= of Lords whore dre>- ^ harmfas, so 

to the past senertrion. es soon es e fanoer had to ^ 

and hdoeon^ his fellowV he hod beet. 

made a stockholder in some corporanon. given a ™ 

4 led at length to “forget the old homestead, and 
Sri; stns^ Odth &to io tho bock (hsmcts. Tte 

5 *n^WoooL the ending clossas hod os o n* cono^ 

cine 

dse coon. pt^ 

cal convention, the legislative halls. 

Bcciuse ot Jhidividools, he maintained, the 

t'sehS and asked of him 0 fair stomment of dn 
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problem and a clear solution, based upon historical and economic 
grounds, said Walker, the scholar had been too preoccupied and 
prejudiced to give the question that painstaking investigation and 
careful and impartial decision which alone could make his answer of 
much practical value to the hard-pressed agriculturalist. The farm- 
ers, therefore, must rely on their own efforts, in spite of the diffi- 
culties. Though as a class they were proverbially conservative, and 
patient as the lowing oxen, and their strong individualism made or- 
ganization a slow, difficult process, he showed that they had time and 
again evidenced their ability to organize and become masters of the 
situation. He pointed to the Granger movement as a good example, 
although of late years the Grange, composed of the more prosperous 
farmers, had been very conservative, keeping out of politics and de- 
voting itself primarily to social and educational interests. He wel- 
comed as its successor a new and more aggressive organization, the 
National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union. 

Its particular measures— the so-called sub-treasury plan, the de- 
mand for the free coinage of silver, the abolition of national banks, 
and the substitution of legal tender notes for national bank notes, the 
issue of fractional currency, the prohibition of gambling in stocks 
and alien ownership of land, government ownership and operation 
of die means of communication and transportation— seemed to many, 
he admitted, nothing less than “absurd, foolish, wicked, and revo- 
lutionary. But let these questions be freely and fairly discussed,” he 
pleaded. If they were as alleged, tiieir true nature could easily be 
shown and they would never become accepted. But if these measures 
were rejected, then it became the true statesman to devise some 
other methods and measures by which the farmers of America might 
be saved from the fate of the agricultural classes of other lands and 
of other ages. In any event, he said, the concentration of the na- 
tion’s wealth in the hands of a few had gone far enough; and if the 
farmers’ movement should succeed in turning the public opinion of 
the nation to the “necessity of ‘demanding equal rights for all and 
special favor for none,’ and of suppressing personal, local, sectional, 
and national prejudice, it will atone for many mistakes and prove it- 
self to be one of the great developments of a people’s life. ... A 
hundred years ago our fathers met and solved the problems of the 
new government. Degenerate sons of noble ancestry must we be, if 
we prove insufficient for the task of our day.” 
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JOHN BASCX)M: CONVERT TO UBERAUSM 


Throwing in his fortunes with this liberal wii^ was an eminent 
figure who had heretofore been considered one of the most con- 
servative economists. This was the Reverend John Bascom, preddent 
of the Universitv of Wisconsin. Before the Gvil War, in his “de- 
ductive'’ Political Economy and in magazine articles, he had lashed 
out against labor unions and had declared that there was litde dan^ 
of monopolies. And he had continued along these lines for a time 
after the war. But now, under the impact of a “wider outlook,” he 
had become skeptical of the all-sufficiency of the deductive method 
in economics. He now claimed that labor tmions most be recognized, 
and that the wav to control them was by aiding them; for thex or- 
oanizadons prevented social evils from pas^ beyond the point of 
remedy. Their errors, he found, were insignificant compared with 
the gi^t gains of “untiring effort after progress.” If the gains of 
such combinations had been much less and the dangers even greater 
than they were, dehberative united effort would still be the begin- 
nina of better things. “We must be content to pay the price of 



^ E^om deplored that kind of criticism which saw only too clea% 
the convulsions of labor seeking its own, the extraneous and facti- 
rirkiiQ mi«'hiefs which attached to them, and which condemned these 



tunin' is never injured by the heroic legsl 
thoroughly just and humane one. The motives 
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and limitations of wise law are these very interests-just public and 

private Kberty.” _ . 

On succeeing his friend Perry at Williams College m the 
ties, Bascom reiterated that “social strength in the end must be found 
in an equil&rium of the two tendencies, individualism and collec- 
tivism. We ate suffering grievously by the excess of one of th^ 
[individualimi]. Whatever danger may come to us from social^ 
will arise from an unreasonable resistance to the o^anic force which 
is poshing int» our lives. . . . Growth must have its way. To refuse 
to walk lest we should be compelled to run, or to run lest we should 
be forced to fly, is not reason, and prepares the way for that vio- 
lence which we most dread.” * 

BENJAMIN ANDREWS: THE PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL CONTROL 
AND MALTHXJSIANISM 

The problem of economic equilibrium between freedom and gov- 
ernmental restraint, which was so central to Bascom’s later theory, 
was the theme for the school’s variations. Some of the more interest- 
ing ones were those of a German-trained economist, who based his 
theory on the elaborated marginal utility doctrine of the “Austrian” 
economists. The Reverend £. Benjamin Andrews (1847-1917) was 
president of Brown University and the nephew of the philosophical 
anarchist Stephen Pead Andrews.^ He was a very popular teacher 
and was constantly in demand as a speaker. He wrote with facility 
and ease for both learned and popular journals, not only on eco- 
nomics but on all the social sciences, and his works had a wide 
audience. 

Andrews heavily stressed morality and religion in his popular In- 
stitutes of Ecottondcs (1889) and expressed his obligation to both 
the German historical school and the socialists for their effective 
criticism of the old classical schooL Following C^aimes, Andrews in- 
sisted first that “certain general laws of absolute and universal valid- 
ity and no less ‘natural’ than those of physics, underlie the science 
of Economics”; and second, that in “all economic activity the pre- 
snmpdon is in favor of individual liberty and free competition (lais- 
sez faire), rightfulness of public intervention in no [being] ad- 
nussible save after jHoof of its necesaiy.” 

Though Andrews stajted closely whhin the classical tradidon, he 
cnc into dominant pracdcal problems more sharply than this general 
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position would suggest. He conadered the monetary question of 
prime importance. He became one of the leaders of the bimetallist 
movement and moved from schemes for the greater utilization of 
silver to an unqualified free silver position- He ultimately reversed 
his position, however. In 1903, while chancellor of the University of 
Nebraska, he publicly came out in support of the gold standard. He 
had, he declared, erroneously believed in the nineties that gold pro- 
duction had reached its high point.®^ 

On the question of rent Andrews showed definite leanings toward 
Henrv George.^ And on the subject of monopolies he created some- 
thing of a furor. He flatly declared that the competitive system was 
fast disappearing. It was giving way to trusts and combinations, ex- 
cept in some simple forms of manufacturing and retail trade. This 
s\’stem of combinations was not doe to legislation. ‘It has sprung,” 
lie said, “from the very soul of our old laissez-faire competitive sort 
of indusm-.” Such a state of affairs he called “laissez-faire monopoly.” 

He desaibed its development as follows; In small and simple in- 
dustries competition kept prices in line widi the cost of production. 
This was not true of complex massive industries. Here the manufac- 
turer who was first in the field could set his own price, far in excess 
of the cost and reasonable profit, because capital, always timid, would 
not immediately take the risk of competing. When competition did 
enter, prices would fall far below the normal figure, resulting m 
crisis and faUures. Recognizing this fact, capitalists had preferred to 
co-operate. Eventually, as the competition for foreign markets be- 
came more severe, the larger producers of different exporting nan^ 
would combine. The general course of mammoth mdustr\% as tite 
world grew smaller, would be to reh^ on self-protection through 

international combination. , 

The assumption that monopoly could not occur in an mdnstiy 

where some competition existed was to him erroneous, 

petition was often more formal than real-a situation which he de- 

Eribed as “tolerance of the market” To him the e^enre of a 

number of independent producers did not alter 

large trust could charge more than die compenove pnce. A 

oly need not control the entire producti^ for imme<^ 

of a decided majorire meant in practice Ae mastety of^ For^^ 

competitors actually shared, within large bnuts, m ® P j-n* 

“„rpolv .>Hd.out any of the 

Ctie, in effect, parasites of the trust, hfted up and nounshed 
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by its power. “They are related,” he said, “to Ae monopolists proper, 
just as rent-takers are to marginal cultivators.” 

Andrews granted, however, that combinations might after all be 
a net advantage to humanity. They forecast the demand and regu- 
lated supply accordingly, much as would be done under sociahsni. 
In providing the massed capital and centralized control, they offered 
incalculable advantages over the old haphazard method, and pro- 
duced goods at less cost. The question was how much, if any, of the 
resulting saving went to consumers. Society should endeavor, he con- 
tended, to retain all the advantages of monopoly and to increase 
them if possible, while preventing the monopolist from receiving 
more than his just share. This could be accomplished by government 
regulation and eventually government price- and profit-fixing. Gov- 
ernment regulation was justified because the government had the 
right to interfere for the “true and permanent weal of society,” but 
he recommended that every device of control be tried before munici- 
palization or nationalization was undertaken. 

But Andrews was not quite satisfied with this solution in terms of 
restrained governmental control. Regulation would protect the pub- 
lic from exorbitant prices, but what would spur on the inventor of 
diose improvements which had been the glory of competitive indus- 
try? Society would have all the good which combination, through 
the agency of great capital and orderly control, could bring it, but 
these benefits alone would not compensate for the loss of civil 
liberty and the decadence of genius in invention and initiative. That, 
obviously, was a question political economy could not answer, de- 
clared Andrews. “It brings us to one of the very numerous points 
where political economy abuts ethics.” Moral betterment must first 
of all come to men to make the industrial age a blessing. “We must 
have more p hilanthr opy, richer, more solid character, w'illingness in 
men to do for love what hitherto only money could induce.” 

Strangely enough, Andrews did not advocate direct government 
aid to ameliorate the position of the “brutish and ignorant” masses. 
Here he fell back on the “natural laws” of the Malthusian doctrine 
of population and diminishing returns. The “much ridiculed doc- 
trine of Malthus” he accepted as substantially true, in that men’s re- 
productive propensity needed control. Yet here, too, Andrews was 
more liberal than the older generation. He thought that the laboring 
masses should be inculcated with the desire for a higher standard of 
living, and should be imbued with the dignity of life so that they 
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would not want their children, doomed by poverty, to live like 
brutes or slaves. This sentiment, once inculcated, would be a check 
upon population and at the same time would force from capital into 
the laborers’ hands all that ought to go to them as wages. 

This improved condition he would achieve through compulsory 
schooling for all children from two to fourteen years of age. With 
the best teachers and phyacal appliances m use, twelve years of such 
schooling would soon change the national conception of life. It 
would multiply intelligence and morality, rendering the laborers de- 
termined and able to stand together for all their just rights. And 
population would be voluntarily limited, so as to allow a decent 
plenty for all. All this would eventuate without any clash of social 
r-lgggps, since wealth would be immensely increased after the “igno- 
rant work-population, ever the least productive economically, would 
be no more.” 

Although Andrews’ theoretical basis was essentially that of die 
great tradition in economics, his influence was to redirect it. He 
performed an eminent service in constandy reiterating that the time 
had come for American economists to depart from Basdat and his 
“automatic economics,” namely, that the free pursuit by each human 
being of his own welfare, as conceived by hhn, would result in the 
maximum social good. As he prophetically wrote in the Aitdovst 
Review in 1886: “The historian will one day be astounded at the 
credit our bright age has given to the theory which makes of die 
State a mere policeman.” 


SIMON NELSON PATTEN AND THE NEW NATIONALIST ECONOMICS 

Simon N. Patten (1852-1922), one of the most provocative figures 
of the group, was more critical of the older econonuc theory than 
Andrews.** Patten received a doctorate from Halle in 1878, with a 
dissertation on pubUc finance. On his return to the United Smtes he 
was forced to spend four years on the family farm in Illmois, thra 
six years as a pubUc school teacher. Not until 1889 did he get a col- 
lege^ post, and then only through the friendship of his Halle dass- 
iMte, E J. James, who obtained for him the professorship of eco- 
nomics at the Wharton School. ^ 

Patten was a foUower of the marginal uohty economics, but, tm- 
like most of the others in the school, he was an ardent protecoonist 
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He based his curious theory of protection on the conception that the 
nation’s ills arose largely from faulty, unvaried consumption of agri- 
cultural products. The tastes of the American people, he held, m^t 
be adapted to those products which would bring about the best utili- 
zation of the soil, that is, to a variety of crops. The exclusive devo- 
tion of the soil in the South to tobacco and cotton, for example, had 
led to exhaustion. The development of variety had been prevented 
by free trade, for this restricted cultivation to the few products 
which could be transported long distances. As poorer land was 
brought into cultivation to meet the foreign demand, greater returns 
were attained by the “natural monopolies,” such as rent, which de- 
pressed the condition of labor and capital. Low wages and low in- 
terest would thus result in large-scale monopolistic organization of 
industry. Free trade would achieve those pessimistic results envisaged 
by the Ricardian theory of rent and the Malthusian doctrine of pop- 
ulation. However, if the country turned to home manufactures, these 
tendencies could be reversed by means of tariffs and the like.*® 

One graduate student, Henry R. Seager, later professor of eco- 
nomics at Columbia, wrote in his copy of Patten’s The Economic 
Basis of Protection (1890) a succinct statement of Patten’s tarifF 
position as presented in class. 

General Principles Given by Professor Patten, May 1891, U. of P. 

1. A nation should employ its labor in those industries where it is 
most productive. 

2. Often industries that give the greatest temporary return are not 
those that give the greatest permanent return. 

3. A national policy is more necessary when the people are not in- 
dined to save and work. 

4. Differences in nature favor free trade. 

5. Differences in men favor protection. 

6. Cheapness of single articles not a criterion of industrial efficiency. 

7. Some articles should be on the free list. 

8. Some artides should have a duty. 

10. Exduded from the class room discussion: the rate of the tariff.** 

To the argument that protection destroyed the natural law of free 
competition, Patten replied, in his book Premises of Political Econ- 
omy (1885), that the traditional laws of economics were not natural 
laws but social laws, developed by a non-progressive people. America 
required a different set of social laws to acUeve fully that progress 
inherent in its rich material environment. The methods by which he 
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came to such conclusions, he said, were both historical and deduc- 
tive; perhaps less of the former than the latter, for historical woik 
was less exciting and more tiring than theoretical work.” 

His study of consumption was much more than a defense of the 
tariff; it opened up, he said in The Consumption of Wealth (1891); 
the most fundamental and deductive field; it yielded a theory whidi 
rested “upon the laws of pleasure and pain, modified by the social 
environment.” He argued that the rich should open to the public 
their art collections and libraries; for this would increase the total 
amount of pleasure of the community without increasing the real 
psychic cost®* His theory also led him to pioneer for social welfare 
work and schools of philanthropy to raise the standard of living of 
the poor, and to plead for higher taxes to develop eduction, parks, 
and^usements. By thus promoting public ends, quaUties which lay 
dormant under the “reign of individual selfishness” would be greatly 

strengthened.®* . 

Tto emphasis on “pubUc ends” led him to the notion of eco- 
nomic freedom.” The problem of economic freedom, he declared in 
The Theory of Prosperity (1902), was to find an equivalent for the 
rights that in earlier times went with land; that i^ the workmen 
should have all that the landowners of die past enjoyed. Freedom 
consisted not merely of poUtical rights, but was also dependent upon 
the possession of economic rights freely recognized and umversally 
aranted to each man by his feUow citizens. These rights measured 
freedom in proportion as there was mutual agreement conaming 
their desirability, and as complete adjustment made their realiMtion 
possible. Only those rights that American conditions permtted, and 
impulses which unimpeded activity might allow, could 
considered ideal. There were a number of rights which sanded these 
conditions in his time-, coosequently he said, they 
porated in the national thought and become as clearly defi ned tn 
Llitical rights. As the conditions of adjustment to 4e American 
Ltdionmem improved or as the environment changed, he foresaw 

*^h°*cUevement of rights depended in the to 
the growth of the social surplus. In modem nations, he declare^* 
productive power was more than sufficient to provide the mmmum 
StStenL In this social surplus every work^ 1 ^ a ^ht m 
share through the granting of economic nghts. The right to cm 
to toanc^ was the right to share in the social surplus, tins 
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right was not a right to equality in the distribution of wealth but to 
^ income necessary to secure to the worker the best physical con 

right to leisure was a corollary to the right to comfort, and 
the right to recreation was an outcome of the narrow division of 
labor demanded by production on a large scale. Included, too, m his 
theory, was the right to cleanliness; that is, clear water, pure air, and 
clean streets were matters of public interest, and for these ends me 
social surplus should be freely used. In the general right he also in- 
cluded the right to scener}\ Men should provide for their visual en- 
joyment with die same care as for other material conditions. Natural 
scenery must be preserved and restored; the demands of city life for 
corresponding advantages in its architecture, museums, and parks 
must also be meL Bad streets and glaring advertisements depressed 
men, reduced their productive power, and checked the growth of 
social feelings. 

Besides the general rights belonging to every person in Ae indus- 
trial world, his discussion emphasized two exceptional rights that 
had grown out of special conditions. One of these was the right to 
relief. “The energy and the skill of each person,” he said, “should be 
left free so that the reward for work can come to the worker; but 
misfortune is not an individual affair due to conditions that individ- 
uals make. The evil may lie in the environment, as in the case of a 
failure of crops; it may be due to accidents for which others are to 
blame; to the diseases and degradation of bad local conditions; or to 
social action. . . . The social surplus is more than sufficient to pro- 
vide for all the exigencies that persons cannot control.” 

Second, there was the special right growing out of the peculiar 
position of women. Under Ae existing family arrangements and social 
conventions grave evils would continue until society gave to women 
workers an income large enough to insure their physical and moral 
well-being. The social surplus should therefore be freely used for 
women. No society could be safe, moral, and progressive until 
women had independent incomes. “The law should compel it if 
higher motives do not move men to compensate women for the evils 
to which they are liable, and from which they cannot escape with- 
out losing qualities that men admire.” 

Patten’s concept of economic freedom was cer tainl y broad and 
generous. His difficulty appears to have arisen largely through a 
somber, personal recognition of the weaknesses in human nature; in 
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attempting to give due weight to human failings, he used a starkly 
realistic language which contrasted with the typically optimisdc tone 
of the more liberal economists. In The Theory of Social Forces 
(1896) he criticized the philanthropy of “democratic ideals” which 
woiild give the benefits of civilization to all regardless of the merit 
or demerit of the individual. These ideals, he maintained, were “static 
elements,” for they retarded the displacement of the less efficient 
classes and restricted the activity of the more efficient. He criticized 
the reformers for forgetting that the evils and pains of life came 
from the environment or from the defects of human nature, and not 
from the oppression of men, and also for keeping silent about “the 
pains and obstacles to progress which . . . represent the cost of 


nature’s bounties.” 

For a more specific example of where this kind of thinking carried 
him, he declared, “we should more carefully exclude from society 
those who are tainted with pauper instincts and compel those who 
seek public support to live apart from the rest of the community.” 
Empty jails, he added, were erroneously assumed to be a sign of 
progress. On the contrary, they showed merely that the public had 
not raised, as rapidly as its increased prosperity permitted, the mim- 
mum standard determining the point of exclusion from society. Jails, 
reform schools, almshouses, and asylums should increase, and the 
better condition of the innocent and worthy would cause a large 
increase of utility and improve the condition of society.'*® 

In a similar way there was a reverse side to Patten’s economic na- 
tionalism. Whde he emphasized die need of government intervention 
to develop the resources of the nation, he contended that this aid 
should not take the form of direct labor legislation, maximum price- 
fixing, or, for that matter, the direct outiawing of monopoUes. hi 
fact such activities would tend to impoverish the nation; and like ffie 
erv for free silver their popularity bore witness to people’s mabihty 
to realize that by developing the country’s many resources they 
could make it a great nation." 

This many-sided approach to his subject, contradictory as it seems 
in summary, often opened up significant lines of mquiry. For in- 
stance, he insisted that the factors of production m^ be 
ffuished from those of distribution. “The landlord, he said, do« 
^t produce, yet he shares in distribution, while a teacher prod^« 
but may not share in the distribution.” But before Patten had gOM 
much further in his analysis, it became hard to see just what the dis- 
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rinction was. Capital as used in production, he continued, included 
“capital sunk in land, in men (skill) and instruments for produc 
tion.” But in distribution “capital sunk in land becomes rent, that 
sunk in men is labor, while the return for productive purposes is 
interest.” ^ As wth many other insights of his this needed further 
clarification. 

Patten was at his best when he took his own advice, that “deduc- 
tive economics need no longer seek for justification,” and worked in 
what he called the “historical spirit.” Thus he wrote of Ricardo that 
his importance and fame as an economist arose not from the breadth 
of his studies, but from his “happy selection of the right features of 
the Fnglish industrial life for study.” What made Ricardo a stum- 
bling block for further inquiry was that his followers tried to con- 
vince us that Ricardo’s world was our world or that “we would be 
in such a world as soon as the force of inherited customs, habits, and 
laws became so weakened that their effects no longer obscured the 
working of the law of competition.” Economists generally agreed 
fhar it would be “excellent for economic thought if Patten could 
develop his ideas into a clear and logical system.” As Elly put it, 
Patten needed someone to help him work out “into a systematic 
whole his various thoughts.” ^ 

To make matters more confused, Patten’s procedure suffered from 
lus penchant for devising new terms for old concepts. Ele continu- 
ally picked up new terms from various fields, especi^y from philos- 
ophy and psychology, and manipulated them for his own purposes 
in economic discussions. But since he was not a close student of these 
other realms, such borrowdng often tended to confuse his arguments. 
Each successive work contained so many novelties that it was diflS- 
cult to see a continuity between the various books. Although these 
characteristics deflected the reader, they made Patten an excellent 
pedagogue. The variety of the information, the constant attunement 
to new terminology, the manipulation of new concepts, interested 
students and stimulated ffiem. Consequently his students often elabo- 
rated his own doctrines along lines of which he did not approve, but 
he encouraged their intellectual adventures. Furthermore, some of 
his more important concepts, such as “economic freedom” and “so- 
^ surplus,” were such that students could easily forget the mean- 
ing Patten gave them and expand their use into areas which Patten 
would reserve for the distant future, if he would consider them at 
all. It is in great part due to Patten that so many University of Penn- 
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s\-lvania graduates became leaders in concrete movements for the 
amelioration of the masses and the restraint of business excesses. 

Patten had high intellectual integrin-. And a man who could write 
that “my present suffering is mainly from the thought that what 1 
see before me and would like to do is beyond my powers” was just 
the sort of man who would give much of himself to develop the 
potentialities of his students. He exerted ever\- effort to keep prom- 
ising scholars close to the mark. Thus he wrote to one; “Don't get 
into anv more •humaniu* work.’ You are well beyond that stage. 
Adjust vour expenses to income and use your leisure to advance 
science." No man, perhaps, illustrated more vividly the clash of 
old traditions and new sentiments than did Patten. 

The figures who have passed in review in this chapter stood on 
common^ground, but each developed in distinctly individual fashion. 
Elv's Christian socialism does not yield a systematic program com- 
parable to that of Hemx- C. Adams; Andrews and Patten are gener- 
ally less optimistic, and vet Andrews contributed to the clarification 
of'monopolv and Patten developed a potentially explosive theory of 
social surplus. And C. S. Walker and John Bascom used their pres- 
tige to obtain a hearing for the claims of laborers and farmers. Taken 
as a group, they stood in the realm of polic\ for the position that 
Adams so well stated in 1883 in Bradstreet's, that in “the presence of 
strongly marked conflicting sentiments it frequently occurs that 
judicious compromise is all that either partt" can hope or expect. 


CHAPTER VIII 

John Bates Clark; The Conflict of Logic and Sentiment 

T he most eminent of the “younger” generation of econo- 
mists. dean not merely in age but in pre-eminent criticism of 
traditional economics, was John Bates Clark (1847-1938).^ 
He was the third American figure to attain outstanding international 
importance. He was the father of what aftenvard became the mam 
tradition in economics, and had a prominent role in founding e 
American Economic Association and in keeping economic thought 
open to ever)- new influence, even when such influence sharply coun- 
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tered his own. Beginning as a moderate Christian Socialist, sharply 
critical of the excesses of the current regime of business, he emerged 
with what was the leading analysis of the economic drift o t e 
counm^ Certain ^iews, especially those on monopoly, were re- 
flected in later legislation. 

The future economist matured early in life because of heavy re- 
sponsibilities. His father had been a successful oflScial of the Corli^ 
Ejimne Works in Providence, Rhode Island, but tuberculosis forced 
him to t'o to Minnesota and he called on the eldest son to manage 
the famSy aflfairs. Thus John Bates Clark left Amherst at the end of 
his junior year and entered the plow business in Minneapolis. Hard 
times for t^e farmers, he soon discovered, meant that to “sell” was 
one thing, to collect another. Driving around the state with horse 
and buggy, young Clark recouped from country storekeepers wher- 
ever prarticable and made terms for delayed payments wherever it 
was advisable. At the end of 1871 he returned to Amherst, far more 
mature than the average student. There he displayed independence 
of mind by refusing to recognize “the absolute correctness” of the ac- 
cepted philosophy and insisting on his own line of thought. 

He had planned to enter the ministiy^ after graduation, but on con- 
sulting his teacher in philosophy and the social sciences, the Rev- 
erend Julius Seelye (later president of Amherst), he decided on 
economics. Seelye, convinced of the overw'helming importance of 
economic problems, declared that if a student showed ability to deal 
soundly with them from the platform, “I encourage him to make 
that his profession.” Of Clark’s “remarkable aptitude” he had no 
doubt." ^ after graduation Clark went abroad and studied for a 
while at Heidelberg and Zurich. On his return in 1875 teaching posi- 
tions in die Eastern colleges were scarce. Being unable, despite his 
hig h recommendations, to teach there, he settled for a lectureship at 
Carleton College in Northfield, Minnesota. Classes had hardly begun, 
however, when illness forced him to take a two-year leave. During 
this period he did some tutoring, especially in Latin, at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota- After that he tried to obtain a fellowship in the 
newly opened Johns Hopkins University, but failed because he had 
no written work to show.® In 1877 he returned to Carleton, nomi- 
nally as librarian and professor of history and political economy, but 
actually, as he put it, as “Professor of Odds and Ends,” teaching 
everything from rhetoric to moral philosophy. 

Clark moved East in 1881, where he taught first at Smith, then 
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concurrendy at Amherst and Johns Hopkins. In 1895 he went to 
Columbia University. He was about to t^e the “plunge into New 
York life and work,” he wrote. ‘Tor a time it ■will be as strange 
to me as a journey in Russia; for though I have hved in cities 1 
never worked in a city, or got entangled in its complex life.” * In 
his teaching, as in his writing, Qark’s high standard of free inquiry 
and intellectual integrity was maintained from the beginning. His 
favorite student at Carleton had been an intellectual misfit, Thor- 
stein Veblen. Veblen’s later fame was a source of great pride to 
Qark, a pride undisturbed by the fact that much of that fame 
rested on criticisms of the kind of economic theory he had de- 
veloped. 

Qark began his writing career in 1877, in the New Englander. He 
began wth a flat assertion: “In the present state of the public mind, 
financial heresies receive a ready circulation, and if these false doc- 
trines connect themselves . . . with fundamental errors of Political 
Economy, it is time that those errors were exposed and their teach- 
ers discredited.” He proposed to set forth a “new philosophy of 
wealth,” which would render “the classification of all labor as pro- 
ductive,” both feasible and obvious, and make it “easy to place 
ever\’^ varies of laborer in exactly the class of wealth-producers” 
in which he belonged. 

Qark defined wealth as “relative well-being,” pertaining to m- 
dividual rather than community welfare. A good, in order to be 
wealth, had to possess “utility”-that is, satisfy a want; but its es- 
sential attribute was appropriability, which rendered o^mership pos- 
sible. That wealth was disputed as equitably as possible under the 
circumstances had been proved to his satisfaction by anthropological 
inquiry. As the institution of property acquired a mo^ basis, the 
nature of the competitive struggle changed. Iii the primitive state 
it had been a struggle to secure actual possession; in the avili^ 
state it was a struggle to secure lawful possession, either by creating 
something of value, or receiving it from a previous ovmer by a vol- 
untary cession. PoUtical economy treated not of man the savage, but 
of man who through ages of unifying processes of social develop- 
ment had become a mrt of the social orgamsm. 

In 1881 Qark supplemented his “philosophy of wealA ynth a 
“philosophy of value ” Value was a “measure of uohty. Th>s u^ 
in' was not “absolute,” but “effective utility,” the power to modify 
our subjective condition under actual circumstances, mentally meas- 
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ored by supposing something which we possess to be annihilated or 
something which we lack to be attained. But it was society, not the 
individual, whose estimate of utility constituted a social or market 
valuation. In the light of the pleasure-pain calculus, market value 
was “a measure of utility made by society considered as one great 
isolated being.” The rewards society thought the producers entitled 
to were established through the “laws of property,” these laws be- 
ing “fixed principles of distribution” that society was not at liberty 
to violate. To be sure, values in use might be augmented if these 
naturally established market values could be arbitrarily changed. 
Indeed, he said, “better sj'^stems of social circulation may be before 
us in the future, if we can but wait for their development.” But 
wholesale confiscation would mean violent revolution and would 
lead to a “chaotic condition fatal to the welfare of all.” 

This “philosophy of value” was the logical outcome of the main 
American tradition in economics as refined by Clark’s liberalism. 
Under an ideal system of free contract, which he called “free com- 
petition,” everyone received either what he produced or its equiva- 
lent. In the America of the eighties he saw a close approximation of 
this condition, constantly coming closer under the pressure of the 
principle of harmony inherent in the evolving social organism. 

The guiding force, Clark insisted, was competition, its excesses 
prevented by the growth of moral character. It was the great force 
in production and was still needed in distribution. Even in the case 
of so-called monopolies and pools, competition was latent. For the 
standard of equity in the purchase and sale of commodities was set 
by the “normal action of supply and demand in the open market.” 
Exchanges made at current rates in open market were equal ex- 
changes and constituted justice. Unequal exchanges effected by re- 
finements of force and fraud were of course reprehensible; or, as 
Clark characteristically put it, “What is ordinarily termed a good 
bargain is, morally, a bad bargain.” But his theory did not condemn 
speculation as such. Buying articles cheap with a view to selling 
them later at a higher price was to acquire wealth by accretions of 
time utility— a category of production rather than of exchange. 
Thus was the merchant rewarded for producing time, place, and 
form utility. 

The analysis was similar to Jevons’ conception, but Clark was 
then unaware of the work of Jevons or of his continental con- 
temporaries.® Instead of their term “marginal utility” or “final de- 
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gree of udliu,” Clark used “effective utility” or “social effective 
utility.” * With characteristic modesty he attributed them to sug- 
gestions made by his old Heidelberg teacher, Karl Knies.® 

One very interesting concept Clark developed in thk early period 
was that of “inappropriable utilities.” Certain utilities, he noted in 
1882, escaped their creator and diffused themselves among other 
members of the community. The builder of a beautiful house, for 
example, could not monopolize all its utility; its tasteful construc- 
tion created an inappropriable utility which resulted in raising the 
price of adjoining property. More significant, the railroad created 
a value far greater than its projectors could realize in the increased 
value of land and higher returns to productive effort in the area it 
traversed. A railroad might even enrich a section while becoming 
bankrupt itself. The land grants to the railroad companies had their 
justification largely in the principle of inappropriable utilities. On 
the other hand, since the railroad corporation received no reward 
for the inappropriable utilities it created, it would “sacrifice them 
with impunin’.” Through the working of this principle much of 
the w’elfare of large populations was entrusted to corporations hav- 
ii^ no interest in promoting it. Until recently, indeed, the railroad 
company or its managers had often stood to gain considerably by 
sacrificing the welfare of the people in its district. Discriminatory 
rates as well as other abuses had recklessly made or marred the wel- 
fare of areas, and were tending to “hasten the time when only the 
assumption of railroads by the State can prevent evils too serious to 
be tolerated. The State only can secure to itself all the utilities 
which these agencies can create, and ensure their impartial distribu- 
tion among those who are dependent on them.” 

Oark appUed his principle of inappropriable utilities to every 
form of industrv^ in which a community had an independent inter- 
est, especially education and religious institutions. Their tax exemp- 
tion was a partial refunding of the value they diffused through the 

communin\ _ 

In harmony with these views, he supported in “The Nature and 
PrtxT-ess of true Socialism” (1879) a form of socialism that would 
not violate the natural ideal order of propert^^ In truth, a renmfflt 
of natural ferocity” existed in business institutions; the Aeoiy of the 
modem bargain appeared to be that of the medieval judidJ com- 
bat: “Let each do his worst, and God will protect the right.’ Never- 
• For detafled material on Clark’s views on marginal orility, see Appendix. 
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didess, these institutions contained in themselves the germs of a 
progress that would break the limitations of the existing system, 
and “give us the only socialism that can be permanent or bene- 
ficial.” Believing in this “natural development,” he rejected the 
Marxian “politi^ socialism” which, he declared, sought as an im- 
mediate practical aim that government own all capital and divide 
the returns according to principles of “abstract justice.” 

Furdier study convinced Qark that while more efficient machine 
production had led to the centralization of capital in great cor- 
porations approaching monopolies, the strategic inequality of labor 
engendered by this had been corrected at fct by the availability 
of free land. And as that factor disappeared, a new one had mate- 
rialized in the form of labor unions. Inasmuch as a few soulless em- 
ployers would always attempt to take advantage of the few unem- 
ployed by engaging in cutthroat competition, thereby depressing 
wages temporarily below their normal level, this practice would be 
prevented by the growth of unions. True, the rise of the factory 
system had rendered unskilled labor a threat to skilled labor, but 
that problem was being met by a new type of union, the all- 
embracing Knights of Labor. 

The solidarity of capital on the one hand and labor on the other 
might, he thought, bring into eflFect that moral law under which 
legitimate competition functioned automatically without the waste 
of higgling or the personal competition of handicraft days. The 
next step would be the voluntary arbitration of labor disputes, but 
since dut might involve ceaseless litigation, a greater advance would 
be die profit-sharing co-operative, wherein tie laborers would be- 
come entrepreneurs as well as laborers. The final state, Clark ex- 
plained, would be the voluntary producers’ co-operative, or “full 
co-operation,” where industrial st^e would be eliminated because 
the laborer would also be the capitalist. Consciously borrowing from 
the English Christian Socialism of the 1850’s, which he described 
as “economic republicanism,” he declared that full co-operation had 
the best chance of becoming the eventual ideal if it began with 
smaD producers. At that level the worker-capitalists, not yet com- 
pelled to borrow, could acquire the managerial experience necessary 
for larger operations. 

Upon its ability to excel other systems of production, indeed, 
woidd depend the growth and survival of the co-operative system. 
Initial failures would not be decisive. If but one cotton mill on the 
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co-operative plan should surpass other mills in economy of produc- 
don, so that it could undersell them, all cotton mills might uld- 
mately be compelled to adopt the co-operadve plan. All economic 
insdtudons must be tested by compeddon; but whether arbitradon, 
profit-sharing, or full co-operadon would permanendy supersede 
the now obsolete individualisdc struggle, he conclude^ should be 
determined by their success in acdon. The fittest would survive. The 
new polidcal economy must recognize this special and higher com- 
peddon by which the economic system is kept efiScient.'^ 

These ideas, revised and elaborated, appeared again in The Phi- 
losophy of Wealth (1886), w'hose predominant note was Clark’s 
Chrisdan Socialism. He appealed to die Church to take a more 
acdve interest in the masses; and to economists to extend economic 
inquiry beyond the narrow materialisdc confines of the older sys- 
tem. He expressed the hope and even the expectadon that the sys- 
tem of “full co-operadon” would through Ae evoludonary com- 
peridve process of survival eventually replace the now outmoded 
s\^em of individualisdc compeddon. He flady opposed the ex- 
treme individualism typified by William Graham Sumner.* 

That the book was an important one was generally agreed, but 
some significant differences of opinion arose as to its nature. Frank- 
lin H. Giddings, then a newspaper editor, and later professor of 
sociology at Columbia, thought this new volume “by all odds the 
most original and helpful contribudon to economic theory since 
Jevons.” As Giddings understood it, “All true compeddon or 
rivalry must be between members of die same class and all barg^- 

ing must be between different classes Therefore the conditions 

determining profits and w'ages . . . are exceedingly complex, being 
determined pardy by the compeddon within each class, and partly 
bv the bargaining of each class in its dealings with others. To him, 
Clark had developed nothing less than a new statement of the law 
of distribution.® 

On the other hand, Dark’s friend from Minnesota days, Wpiam 
W. Folwell, was skeptical about his marginal utility analysis b^ 
cause the phrase “measure of utility” was not “exact as a figure.” 
He was “firmly persuaded,” nevertheless, that “a great deal of 
speculatiz'c work on Industrial Science” was needed. ‘You have put 
us under an obligation in the preparation of this thoughtful work, 
Folwell wrote. To which Dark replied that Folwell’s doubts might 
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be somewhat allayed on a second reading, for the value theory con- 
veyed a different meaning when fully considered.*® 

More challenging was the analysis of Arthur Twining Hadley, 
head of Connecticut’s Bureau of Labor Statistics, and professor of 
political science at Yale. In an unsigned review in the Independent, 
he praised Qark’s theory of value but declared that the author had 
faUen into the “crudest socialistic fallacies” regarding the nature of 
wealth, especially in his estimate of trade. And when men like 
Henry C. Adams speak of it as a standard American work on eco- 
nomic science, it “becomes us to protest against a series of admissions 
[by Clark], which, if once allowed, would put the extreme social- 
ists in the right, and everyone else in the wrong.” 

When Clark objected to this interpretation, Hadley replied that 
he knew Qark was no radical but that certain statements in the 
book encouraged readers to believe die two notions he (Hadley) had 
to fight every day— that “labor creates wealth all but universally, 
and that trade is a gain of one party at the expense of another.” 
Hadley admitted that he had misunderstood Clark’s strictures on 
the ethics of trade. However, he went on, “what you say sounds so 
much like what Marx says on the same subject, that . . . readers will 
think that you object to speculation as such, and not merely to 
manipulation of the market.” In fact, he said, “how can we decide 
between the two? If A has more special intelligence than B, B will 
commonly have more pressing necessities than A. When does A’s 
advantage cease to be fairly due to his superior intelligence, and 
become unfairly due to B’s pressing necessities? Of course, such a 
point does come, but I do not see any way of drawing the line to 
show where it comes.” ** 

Horace White of the powerful New York Evening Pon urbanely 
dismissed Clark’s criticisms of business practice. White simply said 

the book did not fall within the “province of political economy 

TTie question what ought society to strive for b strialy a moral 
question.” “ But other reviewers lauded thb quality. In writing of 
the spirit of the book as a whole, Woodrow Wilson, then associate 
professor of history and political economy at Bryn Mawr, prabed 
die work’s “moderation and its Christianity.” He wrote Qark: “A 
sane, well-balanced sympathizer with organized labor is very dear 
to my esteem; and one who finds all the necessary stimulations of 
iope, not in chimeras or in hastened reformation, but in the slow 
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process of conservative endeavor, is sure of my whole respect.” 
Henry C. Adams also praised Clark for elaborating the “life-giving 
truth that society is an organism subject to the law of ordered 
change, and mak^ it the basis of his theory of value.” C. S. Walker 
\iTOte: “I am pleased . . . with the candor joined with independence 
that marks your discussion of disputed questions. . . . Your knowl- 
edge of mental science has made you a better student of political 
economy. The real nature of man is an element in all problems of 
political economy of prime importance.” 

As the reviews in general bore out, the primary strain in Clark’s 
thinking at the time was a broad conception of economics that em- 
phasized social reform; the secondary strain was to reformulate the 
theon" of value to make it more logically consistent and at the same 
time give ethical validity to the underlying foundations of modern 
societ)'. But shortly thereafter the secondarj- strain became the pri- 
mar\ *one, so that in the later and more famous The Distribution of 
Wealth (1899) the first strain is practically non-existent. This does 
not mean that Clark ceased to be concerned with social reform, but 
rather that he no longer considered it within the realm of econonuc 
theorv- and his strong moral and intellectual conscience drove him 
further in search of what he called a scientific explanation for the 
substantial vahdity of the system of capital and wages. No more 
than before did he believe ihat the existing system was ided; but 
he wanted to show that specific economic laws, laws that made for 
a substantial taoitv in distribution under the reign of prop^ and 
contract, underlay the ever-closer approach to the id^. Tins 
accentuated at the particular time by the conffover^es ra^d by 
Francis A. Walker’s theory of the laborer as the residual cla^t 
of industry and Henry George’s potentially dai^erous single-m 

'^‘'Sxk presented in i888-«9 two of a sen« of b^c 
became the foundation for his international fame. The fi^ 
ital and Its Earnings,” aimed to refute “agranan social^ by a 
consideration and redefinition of the nature of capital a^**/®* “ 
^ch a way as to eliminate the distinction between capital^d 
land as weU as the need of direct anti-monopoly legislation. ^ 
he decbred, was a •‘penmnent fund of «?- 

bodied in an ever-changing list of concrete g^ tecoe- 

cloded the value of land, for the “c^on conso les jy g 
nized that land was a productive instrument duly mduded 
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business inventories as capital. The earnings of the heterogeneous 
concrete instruments constituting capital Clark called “rent.” 
Hitherto applied only to land by the outstanding authorities in eco- 
nomics, its laws applied in fact to all concrete things into which 
pure capital entered. 

The hw of market rent was the Ricardian formulation for land 
rent, expanded to include all instruments: “Rent equals product 
minus the product of the poorest instrument of the same class that 
is utilized wnth an equal outlay of labor and auxiliary capital.” For 
example, take a ship, ascertain its product, and then search for the 
worst hull to which can be consistently entrusted as many men and 
as much auxiliary' capital as are entrusted to the first ship being 
tested. “This is the no-rent ship, and its product . . . equals wages 
and interest on subsidiary capital.” The rent of the good ship is its 
“product minus such wages and interest”; its earnings are “gauged 
by its power to increase the product of industry.” Here Qark 
formulated an embryonic marginal productivity theory. 

The normal rent as distinguished from market rent, Clark went 
on, was governed by the cost of production and also applied to all 
instruments as well as to land. If, for instance, the earnings of a 
ship were greater than those of a mill of equal cost, more slfips and 
fewer mills would be built; die competition of ships would then re- 
duce die earnings to the standard in other spheres of investment. 
In other words, the interest on the pure capital invested in an 
instrument determined its normal or permanent rent. Since pure 
capital gravitated to the point of greatest return, die earnings of 
capital would be equalized. 

TTiis primary law of the return on productive wealth was a “chief 
basis of an equitable system of distribution.” “Pure capital,” he said, 
“represents ‘economic merit’ or personal sacrifice incurred in the 
service of society.” Ten thousand dollars as the fruits of twenty 
years labor should command the same annual return in whatever 
form invested. So conceived, the whole income of society was com- 
posed simply of the rewards of labor and capital. True, an element 
of pure profit appeared from time to time, but that was a special 
premium for mechanical invention and for improving industrial 
organization; competition tended to eliminate it and yield to wages 
and interest the entire gain from social industrv. 

granted that there was some element of “natural monop- 
oly” in land, but it tended toward insignificance. The value of land 
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was composed of four utdlides. Three of these were produced by 
labor— the fertility secured by drains or irrigadi^ canals, the ferdlity 
sained bv enriching surface loams, and the accessibility secured by 
improvements in the means of transportation. But the fourth utility, 
based on literal proximity to markets and thus the result of gene^ 
social growth, constituted a limited monopoly. However, this kind 
of monopoly tended to become relatively unimportant as the period 
of original occupation and exploitation disappeared, allowing land 
to be utilized in the normal w’ay. 

Qark recognized the seriousness of the general monopoly prob- 
lem, and he by no means precluded State action. He ui^ed as the 
most elective safeguard the unimpeded flow of capital, i.e., free 
purchase and sale to the points of large reward. As long as the State 
did not touch the value, the pure capital, it could safely shift the 
vehicle. Thus if land were an)^here dangerously monopolized, 
changes could be made so long as the land was paid for. Similarly, 
while pools could not and should not be suppressed, any tendency 
toward monopoly would be prevented if capital were free to flow 
to the pomt of highest return. Where patent laws tended to en- 
courage monopoly, such laws could be amended as necessary. In 
short, guarantee the operation of natural law, and relatively little 
direct action need be undertaken by government.^* 

Having coped in his first essay with “agrarian socialism,” dark 
discussed in the second the “Possibility of a Scientific Law of 
Wages.” Admittedly he was spurred by the Henry George Aeory 
that wages were determined by the product )nelded on marginal or 
no-rent land because there alone could labor’s separate product be 
reckoned.!* he considered this theory sound to the extent 

that wages tended to equal labor s product, he could not accept a 
“theon" of ‘squatter sovereignty’ over the labor market. He 
pointed out that George’s theory ignored the fact that ^ mstra- 
ments had a no-rent margin. The theory^ therefore must also be ex- 
tended to include all instruments in addition to land. 

Expanding further the rent doctrine, Qark reformula^ the law 
of diminishing returns to apply to all capital and labor. An incr^ 
ing amount of labor appUed to a fixed amount of pore api^ 
yielded an ever smaller return. If capital were feed 
increased, productive contribution per umt of 
But if the laborers accepted what they produced, diat is, e 
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ginal product, they could find employment; thus could the market 
for labor be expanded indefinitely. In other words, the surplus labor 
pressed down the productivity margin, the final product of labor 
became smaller, and the general standard of wages lower. Earnings 
of capital were similarly determined; if the supply of labor were 
fixed and capital increased, each further increment of the latter 
added an ever smaller amount of total output. The law of diminish- 
ing returns was therefore two-dimensional: it applied to whichever 
agent of production exceeded the other in the “rate of its quantita- 
tive increase.” A relative surplus of either agent created less wealdi 
per active umt than had been produced with the smaller supply. 

Hus “self-reversing” force, Clark declared, controlled the gen- 
eral division of the social income. As capital increased it “must push 
outward the margin of its field” and embody itself in improved 
instruments diat tend to yield less return. Each reduction of the 
final product reacted on the general interest rate. In turn, with 
every fall in the rate of interest the poorest appliances in use and 
the least remunerative uses of better appliances would be aban- 
doned. In other words, the no-rent or marginal line was relocated, 
the product of the final increment of labor was increased, and com- 
petition raised general wages to the new standard. Thus if competi- 
tion were perfect, labor was not “robbed” by capital; die return of 
each was fixed in the same manner. “Elach gets an amount gauged 
by the product of its own final increment.” 

Although trade unions were beneficent and necessary when they 
act^ rationally, Clark added, to fight the law of “marginal valua- 
tion” or, as he later preferred to call it, “specific productivity,” was 
not rational. Their attempts to restrict membership with a view to 
m ai n ta ining wages, in the face of an increasing labor supply, must 
end in a more than “normal d^ression” of the wages of their mem- 
bers. The eight-hour-day philosophy, especially, overlooked the 
f^ that a^ri^ in wages was governed by the marginal productivity 
M labor. “Higher wages for men means a larger amoimt of usable 
due to the labor of men,” said dark. “When this comes 
^ut by natural causes, the good results in the way of larger pro- 
^coon by machinery foUow. Invention makes the marginal pro- 
duan^ of both labor and capital larger. Aside from that, fthel 
of rapital in amount makes the marginal productivity of 
labor larger. By thus emphasizing “productivity,” Clark felt that 
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while he accepted the “traditional conclusion” of both the wage 
fund and Malthusian doctrines, he had rejected die process by 
which it had been reached.^® 

Clark was considerably disturbed by the disruptive effects of 
strikes and sought to work out principles for arbitration that would 
not violate the law of maiginal productivity. While he opposed 


violence, he granted that if strikers used purely verbal persuasion 
in endeavoring to keep others from taku^ their places the road 
would be open for that very sinister personality, the strikebreaker, 
who, he said, “is ready, for high pay, to take for a time a high per- 
sonal risk.” A good-sized force of these could defeat die average 
strike, since die employer could afford to pay a high rate until 
enough of the regular workmen surrendered to make the remain- 
ing strikers despair of winning. Although the use of s^ebreakers 
wK decidedly unfair and should be prevented, he said, die com- 
munity could not tolerate large-scale strikes which (Erupted the 
indus^ life of the nation. The remedy was arbitration tribunals 
whose awards would have to be accepted by the employers if they 
wTshed to continue the business, and by the employees if their posi- 
tions w*ere not to be taken over by non-umon men.^® 

dark felt it would be relatively easy for a tribund to set fair 
wa<yes. The “really natural standard of pay lies,” he said, “between 
the^’amount that idle men may here and there consent to take and 
die amount that a union which guards its monopoly by force ^y 
be able to extort; and it Ues at about the level of what a «iiion ^ 
is extended and efficient but not monopolistic can get. We^ 
constituted tribunals would recognize this standard^ could easfly 
keep the pay of labor at least near “its natural level. 

Clark warned that in a period of depression “a general ^on of 
laborers” should adjust its claims for wages with ^cial reg^ 
to the marginal product of labor. Oth^ it would 
number^unemployed. In criticism. Professor George L Barnett 
of Johns HopkiiK asked what “the marginal product of labor w^ 
and Professor Thomas S. Adams of Wisconsm (lat» ^de) 
asked whether the injunction had any real me^ beyond 
“conveyed by the time-worn union ^ “ 

'^^hare'ffi? si^i^t statements on the P^®***^^ 

oLk a/diis time w^Xt capital and labor were each 

todo the same thing, and that both combinations might well act f 
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dieir joint welfare provided diey did not overstep the limits set by 
the law of marginal productivity.*^ 

Each class of producers, Clark reiterated time and again, tended 
to get the wealth it brought into existence. Study of distribution 
revealed “the inherent honesty of a competitive economic system, 
provided only the competition is truly free. . . . Dishonesty comes 
through a perversion of this competitive system.” These “certain- 
ties of economic science,” he urged, should be “put within reach 
of boys and girls of high-school grade. In the good times coming, 
economics will be on a par with mathematics in having its elemen- 
tary courses within the comprehension of grammar-school children, 
its more solid courses for pupils in high schools, and its college 
courses made possible by the early training of the students who take 
them.” ** 

This conviction about “certainties” limited his theory’s flexibility, 
but Clark was aware that he had not presented a complete theory of 
distribution. He knew that his “law,” valid for the “static” State, 
must for the “dynamic” modem State be supplemented or modified. 
And when Henry C. Adams chided him for ignoring such factors as 
bargaining strategy and the role of the civil law, Clark replied that 
be hoped to treat them adequately in the division on Dynamics.** 
But he never quite got around to it. 

Adams wondered whether Clark, after committing himself to 
die “mechanical reasoning” of the full-blown marginal utility school, 
could pass beyond its limitations.*^ Clark’s strong social sense and 
kindly nature, however, proved far stronger than his formal meth- 
ods i]%ht at first glance indicate. Satisfied that socialism was im- 
pracdcable, he nevertheless wrote introductions for translations of 
able books that fed the current of socialism.** The reader should 
realize that socialism was undesirable and contrary to evolution, he 
pointed out, but heretical opinions should get a hearing. 

It was characteristic of the man that what others might consider 
soaahsm he considered democracy. Thus he championed the refer- 
endum, promoted most vigorously by the socialists and laborites 
on the ground that it was a safeguard for wealth itself and helped 
eliminate corruption. The worst ills of democracy, he declared 
were caused by thwarting the will of the people, that the “reforma- 

popular 

The extension of government power to include municipal owner- 
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ship of gas plants and other utilities, if it came about “naturally as a 
result of experiment,” was not socialism. If one town tried it and 
it worked well, why should not another follow suit? So say fair- 
minded men. If men pushed it with ulterior theoretical designs, he 
dubbed it socialism, for to the extent that these men were in it, it 
was so. A distinction must be made, he said, between the “natural 
enlargement of State functions and the doctrinarian policy of posh- 
ing such enlargements toward a goal. The last is what there is fear 
of on all sides.” 

Gark was somewhat annoyed with Ely for emphasizing frauds 
in government operations. “Shall we not play into Ae hands of our 
laissez-faire friends if we make much of such frauds? I am person- 
ally in favor of public ownership of gas, water, and electric-light 
plants, but I am able to see that it would inevitably lead to frauds 
upon the pubhc.” He wanted reforms presented to the public in a 
way that would show that they did not tread on the rights of im- 
portant classes, or on any rights at all.*^ But such statements on re- 
form, it should ^ain be noted, Gark did not consider as a part of 
economic doctrine, as he had in the days of The Philosophy of 
Wealth. 

In his later writings, therefore, Gark assumed that enlightened 
self-interest provided the sound ethical base to the economic sys- 
tem, and he limited his analyses to what he thoi^ht pure economics. 
In the nineties, for instance, one of the leading reform problems 
was the control of trusts. Assumii^ that trusts which were not 
monopolistic were ethical, he analyzed their economic function. In 
his presidential address before the American Economic Association 
in 1894 he declared that the competitive form of society that evolu- 
tion had achieved was a dynamic one.“ Trusts accorded with rain- 
petition and the dynamic progressive movement. The in^criminate 
attacks on trusts failed to recognize that trusts embodied the effi- 
ciency of large units and were here to stay.“ In other words, to 
Gark size was not to be attacked per se; but with the pass^e of 
time he came to feel that, since growth was often accompanied by 
monopolistic behavior, increasingly stringent measures should be 
taken to curb the latter. 

At the turn of the century he was more explicit and presented a 
plan that would suppress monopolies yet retain trusts. Amassed cap- 
ital he declared, was beneficial since this natural and centralizing 
tendency indicated the survival of the most productive forms of 
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business. Trusts could produce more cheaply and give better service 
than smaller concerns. They were especially essential in the contest 
between the United States and European countries for lucrative 
connections with the recently opened up areas of Asia and Africa. 
They w-ere also essential for the subsequent contest between both 
America and Europe on the one hand, and Asia and Africa on the 
other, for command of the w'orld’s traffic. \^ictory would mean a 
leading position in the permanent progress of the w’orld, with such 
positive wealth, high wages, and intellectual gains as could not be 
enjoyed by those developing less power.®* 

But Clark now went a step beyond reliance on potential competi- 
tion as a safeguard, for potential competition was not enough, and 
too tardy, to prevent trusts from degenerating into monopolies. He 
said that by cutting prices below' cost in one field or one product 
the w'ould-be monopolist could crush the small competitors and 
sustain himself by charging higher prices in other fields and prod- 
ucts. Akin to these resources for predator)' w'arfare was the power 
of the trust to boycott customers who purchased also from inde- 
pendents, or, conversely, to make special rebates to merchants who 
dealt exclusively with it. Such practices should be eliminated, and 
toward this end the law' should put all customers under a most- 
favored-nation clause. No other regulation would be needed.*^ 

Clark declared before the Committee on Interstate Commerce in 
1911 that under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act stifficient competition 
was possible. But while unfair practices by large corporations were 
prohibited, a trade commission should be established to see that 
these prohibitions were observed. It should be something like the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but the latter, since it dealt with 
a naturally exclusive monopoly, must engage in price regulation. 
The trade commission w'ould deal with what we were trying to 
rescue from the condition of monopoly. However, he said, “there is 
an ultimate contingency in which, after years of experience, ... a 
very limited price-regulating power might be given to it. ... I think 
I can count on the fingers of one hand all the cases in which it 
would be necessar)' to apply that measure.” ^ 

In any event, that new and “menacing institution,” the holding 
TOmpany, he said, should be suppressed; and undue community of 
interest must be prevented even if it necessitated the “extremely 
radical and drastic regulation” that no man should have ownership 
in two competmg corporations. Furthermore, if the trusts were 
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broken up so that each unit was an “absolutely large and efficient 
company,” the result would be not ruinous competition, as critics 
claimed, but, on the contrary, with certain conditions which could 
be created, there would be “tolerant competition, competition of 
the normal sort, more nearly akin to that which existed long before 
the trusts were formed in the days when competitors were numer- 
ous and fairly efficient.” 

The central economic problem for Clark became increasingly the 
control of trusts. Although interested, he did not study e^aus- 
tively the monetary problem or often engage in the polemics on it. 
When the silver controversy was at its bitterest in 1895-96, he did 
write several articles. On the assumed basis of his natural law* of 
mareinal productivity, he asserted that the appreciation in the value 
of gold did not increase the burden on debtors, for a steady appre- 
ciation or depreciation of the standard caused an adjustment of the 
interest rate m the opposite direction, thereby balancing the loss or 
^ in the principal. True, the “cychcal changes in business” intro- 
duced a disturbing factor, but by the “signs of the times, the c<^ 
ing of either . . . [boom or depression] ought to be measurably 

anticipated.” “ . . . , • • i„.-. 

With the increased emphasis on natural law his later vmtmgs m 

most of his early Christian Socialist sentiment. Reflecting on^ 
changt of emphasis in his father's writings, his e^ent ^ 
fessor John Maorice aark, has well remarked: In an histoi^ 
movement like the development of consohdations, concentration, 
and monopoly, there may be a first stage when it is 
pie are alarmed by the prospectit-e threat it ^ 

might be represented by the concern shown m The Philosophy of 

‘There may come a stage when people find the J ^ 
much the same as before in spite of the presence of 
and their emphasis is toned down to a secondary ^ 

wLm orimirilv built around the older factors; as my father s to 
system I built liround free competition with the ^poon that 

'“^ircrX'Tv'rc a's:;:?^^^hX:^ factors hare r^ 
dereloped their ^wer, perhaps to the forced 

forces from their dominant position. The ® ^ 

to shift their emphasis, as I think we are forced today ^ 
appraisals may more like those of the people of the first 
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period who were excited about what the new movement might do. 
Much the same might be true of the need of considering ethical 
factors.” ** 

John Bates Clark was in more ways than one the grand old man 
of economics. Aside from his outstanding contributions to the 
elaboration and refinement of systematic marginal economics, he 
possessed a warm and tolerant personality that broadened the study 
of economics even as his own interests narrowed. Thus a large 
number of his contemporaries as well as a greater number of younger 
men acknowledged indebtedness to him. His influence has been 
ver\' great down to the present, but not wholly as he would have 
liked; for many statements which he carefully qualified, such as, 
every man gets what he produces, have been taken by uncritical 
conservatives as rigid dogma. This made a great nineteenth-century 
liberal thinker into the symbol of twentieth-century reaction, but 
fortunately, in more recent years, greater recognition has been given 
to the more explicit humanitarian trend of The Philosophy of 
Wealth. 


CHAPTER IX 

The Union of the Economists 


T he oppoadon of so many youi^ men to the r^nant ex- 
treme individualism of the eighdes found a most effeedve 
oudet in the creadon of the American Economic Associa- 
rion in 1885. E. J. James and Simon N. Patten set the ball in morion 
around 1884. TTiey wanted a Society for the Study of Nadonal 
Economy, modeled after the German associadon of the followers of 
the historical school Such a society would, they said, “combat die 
widespread view that our economic problems will solve themselves, 
md that our laws and insriturions which at present favor individual 
instead of coUeedve acrion can promote the best urilizarion of our 
material resources and secure to each individual the highest de- 
velopment of all his faculries.” Among other things, they advocated 
national grants to the states for educadon, and the setri4 aside of a 
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part of every locality for forests; they denounced the “arbitraiy 
discrimination of our transportation companies,” which prevent^ 
the development of a sound industry. But their emphasis on exten- 
sion of the national power as against local power, their blunt asser- 
tion that the power of the national government was paramount over 
the states, and their support of a protective tariff, made it unlikely 
that many American economists would be interested in that specific 
society.^ 

Their efforts, however, paved the way for Ely’s successful move- 
ment in the spring of 1885 to band together all the liberal econo- 
mists in the pursuit of free inquiry; or, as Clark put it, to organize a 
“Political Economy Qub on a rather progressive basis” by includi^ 
“younger men, who do not believe implicitly in laissez-faire 
doctrmes, nor the use of the deductive method exclusively.” 2 Ely’s 
prospectus stated: “We regard the State as an educational and ethi- 
cal agency whose positive aid is an indispensable condition of hu- 
man progress.” Individual initiative was necessary in industrial life, 
it said, but “the doctrine of laissez faire is unsafe in politics and un- 
sound’in morals.” The conclusions of the political economists of the 
last generation were not to be trusted, it asserted, for political econ- 
omy was in the first stages of scientific development and its advance 
was to be achieved not so much by speculation as by an impartid 
study of actual economic conditions. The new group was to “seek 
the aid of statistics in the present, and of history m the past,’ and 
asked for the united efforts of Church, State, and saence, wiAout 
which the conflict ben^ een labor and capital could not be solved. 
The prospectus banned any “partisan attitude” on question of gw- 
emment policy, especially in regard to restrictions on trade and the 
protectioiTof domestic industry, for the progressive development of 
economic conditions must be met by correspondmg changes m 

felt that the organization would exercise an influence on pub- 
lic opinion, and that those interested in it would be conservative 
rather than radicals. The need for individud mimtive ^ 

for competition would not be questioned. Hy wrote 
time- “mat I would like to see is simply an assoemoon of Ae 

younger progtesrive ™ ^ L 

it must not mclude men of the Sumner type, nor 
partisan purposes either for free trade or protection, 
^tten^^wever, felt that the “very object of our association 
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should be to deny the right of individuals to do as they please, and 
that, of course, is restricting trade. . . . We should give in some 
specific form our attitude on all the leading questions where State 
intervention is needed.” ® But he was willing to sacrifice his per- 
sonal predilections to push the movement, and with James, Adams, 
and Ely as official sponsors a meeting was held in September 1885 
for all those interested in the prospectus. 

Most of the economists present at the original meeting thought 
that the condemnation of laissez faire and of the work of the old 
school should be modified. Clark declared that the “point upon 
which individuals will be unable to unite is, especially, the strong 
condemnation of the laissez-faire doctrine.” Henry C. Adams stated 
that “the radical changes in society have forced new problems to the 
front for study and solution, but the claim to be historical students 
would be forfeited, should even a suggestion of isolation make its 
appearance.” E. Benjamin Andrews declared that no impassable gulf 
separated Wagner, Roscher, and Knies from Adam Smith, Mill, and 
Ricardo. Even James insisted that the group should give no justifica- 
tion for the charge that they were “State socialists” or “professorial 
socialists.” E. R. A. Seligman of Columbia, who very actively pro- 
moted the Association, summarized the general opinion when he 
said that modem economics had not yet attained that certainty in 
results which would authorize the group to invoke increased gov- 
ernmental action as a check to various abuses of free competition. 

The statement of principles was accordingly modified; the stric- 
tures against laissez faire were eliminated, but the first principle, that 
“We regard the State as an agency whose positive assistance is one 
of the indispensable conditions of human progress,” « still remained. 

The man chosen as the first president was Francis A. Walker, a 
logical choice under the circumstances. Walker had an international 
reputation and was highly respected in almost all circles. He had 
been among the first to speak well of the historical school, and he 
had stated in his textbook that the classical school and the historical 
school were complementary. It was characteristic of the man’s toler- 
ance that he wanted the A^ociation open to all groups of American 
economists. For a while a number stayed outside, especially the Yale- 
Harvard group, leading Walker to declare: “If my sUpping down 
from the presidency would promote harmony and extend the use- 
fulness of the Association, I shaU cheerfully yield to anyone who 
may be named— even Sumner.” ^ 
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The new organization contained a diversity of powerful figures, 
but they were able to work together fairly well. Between the As- 
sociation and those on the outside, however, there was a good deal 
of friction. The Association group called itself the “new school” 
and derided the outsiders as the “old school.” The magazine Science 
arranged for a debate in 1886 to be carried on through its columns 
by spokesmen of each school. Simon Newcomb, speaking for the 
old school, called his Johns Hopkins colleague Ely a socialist, and 
Dv hotly refuted the charge. Tlie issue was nicely confused when 
both sides claimed the British economists Alfred Marshall and 
Jevons.® One writer well stated at the time: “Economists can ill 
afford to waste their energies in discussing theoretical refinements 
of method. They should rather husband all their resources for the 
purpose of grappling more successfully with (questions that are at 
once pressing and outstandingly difficult.” * 

In 1887, eager to attract the young men of the old school, die 
Council of the Association toned down the constitution. All that 
remained of the old spirit was the statement that the first objective 
of the association was “the encouragement of economic research, 
especially the historical and statistical study of the actual conditions 
of indus^al life.” Seligman denied that die change was made in 
“deference to a coterie.” The idea was simply that the Association 
should chiefly agree on die lines of mediod, and that any emphasis 
on the historical and statistical mediod would be sufficient. Good 
men like Arthur Tviining Hadley and Henry Famam of Yale, he 
declared, would be willing to join if the platform were toned down. 

Consequendy by 1890 most of the leading academic members of 
the “old school” wth die notable exception of Sumner, were 
bers of the American Economic Association. Ely wrote at this rime 
that the “old issues which divided the economists a few years ^ 
... are no longer so important as they were and now is the time 
for a love feast! . . . \Vhat we want now is to bend all energies to 
make it an active progressive society.” “ To bring this about the 
Association sought agreement on the definition of terms. A commit- 
tee on terminology was appointed, with Dark as chainna^to pre- 
pare a brief vocabulary of leading economic terms. Sharp differences 
immediately arose in the seemingly innocuous field of co^pnon, 
invoh-ing not so much the terminology as the ^ction of coi^p 
tion aik in his role of harmonizer made the Mowing si^esnons 
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as a basis for agreement: “Are the men who say that consumption 
is not a part of the science of Political Economy and those who say 
that it is the most important in reality widely separated in thought? 
Do not the former mean that it is not a subject of research and the 
latter that it is among the most important data? Is it difficult to 
place beyond controversy the extent to which the consuming 
process lies within the field of research? Ought not the terms ‘pro- 
ductive’ and ‘unproductive’ consumption to be put through a course 
of criticism?” 

This did not settle the issue. George Gunton and Frederick B. 
Hawley insisted, contrary to tradition, that the distinction between 
productive and unproductive consumption was misleading. Gunton 
declared that “unproductive consumption is an economic misnomer. 
Consumption is alwaj^ productive because it furnishes the effective 
market basis for production. . . . There may be wise and unwise 
consumption, but there is no unproductive consumption.” And 
Ifawley added an amplification of his general theory: “The eco- 
nomic antithesis of consumption is not production but accumula- 
tion. Capital in gross is as subject to the law of supply and demand 
as any of its component parts. More [capital] . . . frequently is 
accumulated than can find satisfactory employment. Too rapid accu- 
mulation is checked, not by an increase of production . . . but by a 
decline in industrial activity. As [J. B.] Say aflirms, the supply of 
commodities constitutes the demand, but demand is of two sorts— for 
consumption and for accumulation, and if these are disproportioned, 
if more is demanded for accumulation than can be satisfactorily 
utilized as capital, a glut results.” ^ 

In the face of such difficulties the whole matter of terminology 
was allowed to lapse. The committee reported to the Association 
that an authoritative usage would hinder original work, and where 
varying usages existed, a natural selection must determine which 
was to survive.^* 

Primarily the Association was, as Patten later asserted, a protest 
agai^ the narrow conventional English economics as well as the 
traditional self-satisfied political and social ideas in America. Many 
economists regarded the formation of the American Economic A^ 
sociation as a declaration of emancipation from narrow economic 
dogmatic. A later generation of young economists might regard 
the anginal controversy over inductive and deductive methods as 
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meaningless, but there was somethir^ to Ely’s comment diat the 
situation necessitated emphasis on the so-called histoncal method in 
order to balance the tendency in the other direction. 

If the Association had accomplished nothing more, it had united 
the young economists in a determination to raise the standard of 
inquiry. George P. Garrison of the very new University of Texas 
wrote to Ely that he wanted to develop the study of social sciences 
in that institution; “We have, 1 think, special advantages for the 
study of the (farmers’) Alliance Movement, the Negro question, 
Mexican Gvilization, etc. Can you give me in a few lines any sug- 
gestions as to how I should direct inquiries, gather statistics, or to 
push investigations in any particular direction?” In ways such as 
this the Association became a clearing house for research projects 
and information. As an information center it had international stand- 
ing. The Association furnished the stimulus in good part for the 
formation of a similar society in Great Britain, the Royal Economic 
Society. In fact, for a time, William Ashley of Oxford led a move- 
ment for an English association which would be a part of the 


American association. 

Along with this there developed at this time a number of im- 
portant professional pubhcations. The American Economic Associa- 
tion published articles, discussions of meetings, and monographs; 
Harvard started the Quarterly Journal of Economics; Columbia, the 
Political Science Quarterly; Pennsylvania, the Annds of the Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science. These organs helped to raise the 
level of discussion, and where popular controversial issues were 
presented, more attention was paid to consistency of argument and 
relevance to fact than had heretofore been the case. All these pub- 
hcations were broad in their poUcy; aU presented articles in abstract 
theor)% but practical issues and problems occupied most of the space 
even of the Quarterly Journal of Econormcs. 

In this trend toward higher standards and the liberalizaoon o 
economics there was one striking backward step. 
conservative economists in the previous period had demanded the 
retention of the income tax, now practically all 
Uberal economists opposed it. In a volume of papers. The 
Kevenues, written by leading economists from every ® 

school and new school, the editor commented: “Several 
tors would regard a national tax on private fcomes a desirable 
source of revenue; but none urges it as now feasible. 
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Another conservative note was usually heard in discussions of 
national social insurance. Although much was said of Bismarck s 
establishment in Germany of national social insurance for the sick 
and aged, the dominant opinion in the United States was that ex- 
pressed by the Reverend D. Collin WeUs, of Phillips Academy 
(Andover): “In America it will be long before our condition will 
demand, or our temper permit, a compulsory national insurance.” 

As the period closed, the prevailing feeling was that society in 
general and labor in particular had advanced and that the remaining 
pressing problems were gradually being solved. This was well ex- 
pressed by Professor William Jewett Tucker of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary in a new’ course on social economics. Labor, he 
declared, had made great gains in the advance from slavery to serf- 
dom, and from serfdom to the wage system. True, the school of 
Marx denied the advance and declared the laborer was sdll a slave. 
Such a denial, he said, was plausible at the time of the introduction 
of machinery and the factory system. Marx’s chapters on “Ma- 
chinery and Modem Industry” in Das Kapital, with their array of 
substantiated facts, w^ere a “terrible indictment of the factory sys- 
tem in its earlier stages.” But the improved condition since then was 
so manifest as to make such an indictment only historically accurate. 

Much of the advancement. Tucker said, must be attributed to 
the industrial system itself, which was still consistent with the ad- 
mission that the history of the system revealed great oppression, 
and that the system was still cap^^le of tyranny and injustice. In- 
dustrialism had organized labor as well as capitd, so that insofar as 
there was contention between the two, it was conducted on terms 
w'hich were growing more nearly equaL The w^age earner in many 
areas of industry had, in consequence, attained a position of com- 
parative independence and power. He concluded: “The incidental 
questions affecting the health, comfort, and associations of the 
average operative have been settled or are in process of settlement 
by legislation.” He had, however, to except the one question for 
which no satisfactory answer had been given, that of the adjustment 
of wages and profits.” 

Despite this generally expressed optimism, however, the country 
pas^d into what has since been termed the “heartbreaking nineties.” 
This temporary good feeling about the economic system was rudely 
shaken by a severe depression, by violent strikes, and by popular 
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radical movements. In the face of this new outbreak of old prob- 
lems in a new guise, the Association and the professional journals 
of economics became the principal forum for wide speculation, 
since practically all economists found their most understanding au- 
dience here. 



PART III 


The “Heartbreaking” Nineties 




CHAPTER X 


The Nineties: A General View 


T he eighties had closed with the passage of some reform leg- 
islation and an extension of the field of economics, but few 
practical issues had been settled. The nineties opened in a 
state of unrest and continued that wav. The monetarx' problem, 
which had been plaguing the countr\’ since the Civil War, reached 
its climax in 1896 and was settled, not bv economists, but by gold 
miners. The organization of labor went on, in a hostile environment 
little alleviated by the economists. Lip service onlv was paid to the 
public control of railroads. The question of monopolies was dis- 
cussed, and anv decision postponed to the future. The decade’s 
political activiu", which was e.xtremely turbulent, was tied up with 
these economic problems, made critical by a major depression, until 
the Spanish-American war proved a most effective stimulant to our 
economic s\'stem. All in all, in such an environment economic 
thought should have been wide-ranging and widelv read, and it 
was. But it is significant that with such a favorable atmosphere for 
change, success for the time being came not to the liberals but to 
the conservatives. 

The public control of railroads, for instance, that had been es- 
tablished on paper for a decade, got hardlv anN'where because of 
unfavorable legal action. Supreme Court decisions rendered the Inter- 
state Conunerce Commission almost ineffective, putting it in a posi- 
tion that made rate regulation a nearly impossible process. In the 
famous case of S 7 mh v. Avies (1897) it declared that “due process 
of law” required that rates be reasonable and that the Court was 
Ae final judge. It held that in determining “just compensation” and 
“reasonable rates” account must be taken of the “original cost of 
construction, the amount expended in permanent improvements, the 
amount and market value of its [the companv’s] bonds and stocks 
the present as compared with the original coa of construction, the 
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probable earning capacity of the property under particular rates 
prescribed by statute, and the sum required to meet operating ex- 
penses.” All were matters for consideration, and were “to be given 
such weight as may be just and right in each case.” Just how these 
different matters were to be weighed the Court did not say; nor did 
it indicate anv machinery for investigating the facts. The solution 
to control of interstate commerce had to wait until the next decade. 


TRUSTS AND MONOPOLIES 

The attempt to control monopolies followed much the same 
course. As consolidations became more and more the order of the 
day, the problem of monopolies became more pressing. The old 
trust form used by Standard Oil, whereby stockholders of different 
corporations transferred their stock to trustees, was declared illegal, 
but it was replaced by outright consolidations, interlocking direc- 
torates, and holding companies. The Sherman Anti-Trust Act was 
stripped of much of its force when the Supreme Court in Urdted 
States V. £. C. Kmgbt Company (1895) limited it to agencies con- 
trolling transportation and excluded manufacturing concerns. 

This did not reflect public opinion, which was strongly opposed 
to monopoly. Recognizing this strong protest, President Qeveland 
condemned the growth of monopolies as a threat to republican in- 
stitutions. In his last message to Conp-ess, on December i, 1896, he 
declared that trusts did not necessarily bring reduced pnces to the 
pubUc. But even if they did, their social consequences were ex- 
tremely dangerous for they degraded the laborer, the small busmess- 
man, and the farmer to the level of a “mere appunenance to a grwt 
machine, with little free wiU, with no duty but that of passive obe- 
dience, and with little hope or opportunity of nsmg m the o 
responsible and helpful citizenship.” He said the mstmcove behef 
that such was the inevitable trend of trusts and monopobes ex- 
plained the popular dislike of them, and added, “Whatever may be 
rfieir incidental economic advantages, their general effea P"' 
sonal character, prospects, and usefulness cannot be otherwise than 

'"Snsrcss tried to placate the popular dislike by 

Industrial Commission. One phase of its job was to Revise ’^j an^ 

means to cope with the “trusts.” But the 

elastic that bdividuals generally known as “trust makers were 
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often among the institution’s most vociferous critics. The lack of a 
clear delineation as to where the benefits of large-scale industrial 
organizations ceased and the evils of monopoly began added to the 
confusion. In fact even farmer and labor organizations were by no 
means enthusiastic about an all out “trust-busting” campaign. 

The grand master of the Grange wanted legislation that would 
eliminate all the evil practices of these so-called trusts and combina- 
tions but that would not cripple “legitimate enterprise and the de- 
velopment of the resources of our country.” The secretary of the 
Farmers’ National Congress, John M. Stahl, declared that the trust 
was inherently designed for more eflScient production. “If so far it 
has wrought ten times as much harm as good to the people, he 
said, “that is not the fault of the trust, which certainly can exist 
without being a monopoly.” A spokesman for the National Farmers’ 
Alliance and Industrial Union of America declared that “trusts and 
combines if conducted on a strict business competitive system would 
be a blessing rather than a curse.” 

Organized labor approved of the trusts if they in turn would 
recognize the parallel role of trade unions. Henry White, general 
secretary of the United Garment Workers of America, declared 
that trusts had more efficient means of production than did small 
businesses and could give labor better terms. The attitude of or- 
ganized labor toward them, therefore, would be determined by 
their willingness to treat with the unions. Samuel Gompers asserted 
that organized labor viewed apprehensively the many panaceas and 
remedies offered by theorists to curb the growth and development 
of industrial combinations. “We have seen those who know little of 
statecraft and less of economics urge the adoption of laws to ‘regu- 
late’ interstate commerce, ‘prevent’ combinations and trusts, and we 
have also seen that these measures, when enacted, have been the 
very instruments employed to deprive labor of the benefit of or- 
ganized effort. . . . The State is not capable of preventing the legiti- 
mate development or natural concentration of industry.” He stated 
that the real evil of the trusts was their corrupting influence on 
politics, and this would be corrected only when the toilers were 

organized and educated to understand that the State was rightfully 
theirs. 

The growth of trade umons, Gompers emphasized, was the coun- 
terpart of the growdi of industrial combinations. In the early days 
of the capitalist system, when the individual employer determined 
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the conditions in his shop, he said, the individual worker considered 
himself competent to protect his rights; as industry developed and 
employers formed companies, the workers formed unions; when in- 
dustry concentrated into great combinations, the workers formed 
national and international unions; as industry became trustified, the 
toilers organized federations of all unions. 

The Socialist leader and Chicago attorney Thomas J. Morgan, 
who had formerly been a machinist, was rarfier sarcastic about the 
critics of the trusts. They posed, he said, as the champions of per- 
sonal liberty, of good citizenship, and of manhood. But what did 
the individual employer do before the days of corporations and 
trusts? He bought and exploited women and children. These indi- 
vidual businessmen organized the Manufacturers’ Voluntary Asso- 
ciation, brought the suit in which the Supreme Court declared in 
effect that an individual employer might drive the hardest bargam 
with a starving woman or girl, work her twelve or twenty-four 
hours a day and pay fifty to seventy-five cents compensation, and 
that all la\w interfeiing ^th the rights of the individual employer 


were unconstitutional. 

The views of the ex-labor leader and eight-hour-day philosojAer 
George Gunton so strongly favored trusts that when he aj^ieared 
as a speaker at the Chicago Conference on Trusts in 1899 die chair- 
man had to threaten to clear die galleries if the hostile demonstra- 
tions of the spectators did not cease. Gunton wanted the federal 
government to grant national charters to corporatioi^ giving them 
the right to do business, on a nation-wide scale, without goven^ 
ment interference. He said: “This would be economic, in that it 
would give the market of the entire country to every busmess en- 


terprise.” ® . j 

The opposition to trusts and monopolies was due m good part to 

the traditional distrust of concentrated wealth, which was con- 
tidered a threat to democratic govemmenL The desire for rou^ 
economic equality characteristic of this country continued to make 
itself heard. It also appears to have been the underlying factor m 
the passage of the second income tax law in 1894. Tht ^ income 
tax law, long defunct, had been passed during the GvU War, e^- 
tially as a revenue measure. Now the income tax was «pe^d » 
reduce the great inequalities of wealth as well as to e or c 
orobable loss of revenue resulting from tariff reform. The measure 
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passed was extremely moderate, imposing a straight tax of 2 per 

cent on all incomes above $4000. 

No sooner was the act passed, however, than it was attacked in 
the courts as unconstitutional and communistic. The Supreme Cburt 
by a five to four decision in 1895 declared the act unconstitutional 
on the ground that an income tax was a direct tax, and direct taxes, ac- 
cording to the Constitution, must be levied on the states according 
to population. But perhaps Justice Field’s statement that the “pres- 
ent assault on capital is but the beginning” presented a more accu- 
rate picture of the opposition’s attitude. Justice Harlan, in a minor- 
ity opinion, declared that the decision gave aggregate wealth a 
position of favoritism. A position, it might be added, that no legisla- 
tion of the decade did much to shake. 


LABOR 

Labor organization, which, as Gompers pointed out in his history, 
was developing the same kind of power in a different field, naturally 
caused considerable anxiety. There were a number of serious strikes. 
In 1892 a strike w’as called at the Carnegie Steel Company plant at 
Homestead, Penns)dvania. The strikers, apparently familiar with 
Henry C. Adams’ conception of proprietaiy^ rights, declared: “The 
pubUc and the employees . . . have equitable rights and interests in 
the said mill which cannot be modified or diverted by due process 
of law. . . . The employees have the right to continuous employ- 
ment, in the said mili durii^ efficiency and good behavior.” ® A 
bloody clash occurred between strikers and imported Pinkerton de- 
tectives, and the entire state militia was called out. When the an- 
archist Alexander Berkman attempted to kill H. C. Frick, one of 
the most hated anti-union employers in the country, newspapers 
became hv'sterical. 

In 1894 ffie Pullman strike, sometimes labeled “Debs’ Rebellion,” 
was called. The Pullman Company had cut wages approximately 
25 per cent but refused to reduce rents in the company-owned tene- 
ments, maintaining that the two businesses were entirely separate 
investments. Respectable organizations and leading citizens asked 
the company to arbitrate, but President George M. Pullman re- 
fused. The American Railway Union, to which some of the Pull- 
man employees belonged, therefore forbade its members to handle 
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Pullman cars and equipment. The company obtained die a<sisranr<» 
of the General Managers’ Association, which determined the labor 
policy as well as other matters for the twenty-four railroads center- 
ing or terminating their operations in Chicago. A sweeping federal 
injunction was issued ma^g the “very command” of the union 
leaders “to dieir striking men ... an open defiance of the courts.” 
The leading union officials, including the president, Eugene V. 
Debs, were arrested for conspiracy under the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act and also for contempt of court in violating what they called 
the “untenable injunction.” President Qeveland declared that a 
state of insurrection existed and sent federal troops into Chicago. 
Governor Altgeld protested this violation of state sovereignty and 
declared that he was ready to send state militia when requested by 
the local authorities. “In one hour,” exclaimed Henry Demarest 
Lloyd, “[the Democratic Party] sacrificed the honorable devotion 
of a century to its great principle and surrendered both the rights 
of states and the rights of man to • . • centralized corporate despot- 


ism 


The American Federation of Labor, after calling Pullman a pub- 
lic enemy, declared diat “against this array of armed force and 
brutal moneyed aristocracy’’” it would be “worse than folly to call a 
local or general strike in ffiese days of stagnant trade and commer- 
cial depression.” So the trial of strength was an unequal one, and 
the strike was broken. But it had widespread public reverberations. 
After the strike had been crushed. President Qeveland appointed 
an investigating commission ■with Carroll D. AVr^ht at its head. 
The commission condenmed the employers and the sweeping char- 
acter of the injunction, and pointed to the General Managers’ As- 
sociation as an illustration of the “persistent and shrewdly devised 
plans of corporations to . . . usurp indirectly powers . . . not con- 
templated in their charters and not obtainable from the people or 
their legislators.” It condemned the formation of organizations 
which fixed and imposed rates and wages and battled w^ strikers. 
The commission recommended that unions be recogr^ that 
tracts forbidding union membership be declared iUegal, and that 

arbitration be made compulsory.^ ^ , o l A^Urt^ 

The influential Harper’s Weekly, edited by Carl ^huiz, decl^ 
that the commission’s report constituted a most dangerous silm 
revolution. “The principles sUently assumed” by 
negated aU those on which society had hitherto rested; they assumed 
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that economics was not science but sentiment. “The society to 
which they look is not the Christian and Industrial civdiMUon 
which embodies all that history has achieved for man, which rev- 
erences the moral law, and applies it by guarding vested nghc « 
sacred but is a vague dream of a soci^tic community , in w c 
every man has an undefined claim upon the property and labor of 

every other.” ® . t' • 

Wright answered in an address before the American Economic 

AssocStion that, on the contrary, the activities of the railway com- 
panies and other corporate interests denoted a “silent revolution. 
Tlie railway companies, he said, were supporting an expensive 
lobby’^ at Washington to secure a pooling measure supposedly in the 
interest of shippers, and inevitably the demand would arise for the 
government to take charge of the roads, and from the proceeds 
guarantee to the stockholders reasonable dividends. He followed 
this statement: “Under such a seductive movement, the stock- 
holders tdiemselves, conservative men in this hall now, will vote for 
the striking of the blow. All this . . • will be at the demand . . . of 
the railroads and of the shippers, and not of the labor involved in 
carrying on the w'ork of transportation.” Wright wondered whether 
the pooling lobby would demand “the extension of the same prin- 
ciples to labor, and ask for their employees the status of semi- 
public servants.” It would be inconsistent to demand government 
control in the one case, and laissez faire in the other. If the freight 
rates were to be fixed by die measure creating “one great trust in 
the fre^ht business, then the system should be completed “by 
b ring ing labor into the arrangement as well as the railways and the 
shippers.” If in this pooling measure, he said, “as some claim, we are 
legislating the railroads out of State socialism, let us legislate labor 
out of State socialism as well.” ® 

The problem to Gompers was much simpler. He shrewdly used 
the current economic situation to emphasize the need for large re- 
serve funds in the unions. “We have seen,” he said, “that when 
organizations have litde or no funds and an industrial crisis comes, 
as it does under our economic conditions, periodically— there is a 
periodicity about our industrial crises that is very noticeable to the 
student— those workers litde organized and lacUng funds are the 
first to succumb to the constant reduction of w^es, and when an 
industrial revival occurs, they are the last to receive any of its 
benefits.” ’ 
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The general social aspect of the labor problem became a matter 
of acute public concern when times were bad. To a great d^ree, 
political action was demanded. Thus, as the depression that fol- 
lowed the Panic of 1893 witnessed the breakdown of private relief 
in the industrial centers, tmprecedented in amount as it was, there 
arose a widespread demand for a government issue of greenbacks to 
relieve unemployment. In 1894 a march to Washington of the un- 
employed from all parts of the country was set afoot by a success- 
ful Ohio businessman, Jacob S. Coxey. Its demands were definim. 
The unemployed should be put to work on public works projects, 
which should be financed by issues of greenbacks. Any state or 
min or political unit which would undertake such a public improve- 
ment program should receive greenbacks from the federal govern- 
ment in return for its own bonds. These non-interest bearing bonds 
should be repaid at the rate of 4 per cent per aimnm. In addition, 
the federal government should issue $500,000,000 in greenbacks for 
road improvement. Such notes, it was contended, would supply 
actual cash in place of the national bank notes— mere “confidence 
money”— and thus relieve the “money famine” which had depressed 
business. Bellamy gave these famous Coxey’s armies his blessing, 
and other sympathizers agreed that if “the banker and usurer dass” 
who dominated the government could appear before congressional 
committees, “why not this ‘living petition’ of workin^en?” ® 

One of the most moving statements for Coxey’s armies came from 
Morrison I. Swift, a Massachusetts journalist who held a doctorate 
from Johns Hopkins. He wrote an open letter to the Massachusetts 
congressional delegation in which he declared: “When some tate 
this'unusual means to arouse the conscience of the country to their 
wrongs and misery, walking hundreds of miles to solicit relief, it is 
an indication of excessive social strain. Let us not repeat the fatal 
error of trying to sneer them down or stamp them out by fora. 
We who are interested in these problems in Massachusetts in^tt 
you therefore to meet the coming petitioners in a differ^t spirit 
than that which was accorded to the unemployed here [m Ma^- 
chusetts] when they went to their own State House and asked for 

This specific movement fizzled out, and with it a considerable 
force feeding the greenback crusade, without reUeving dist^ 
In 1896 the Commissioner of the Kansas Bureau of Labor and Ind^ 
try, William G. Bird, appealed to economists and labor leaders tor 
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their expert opinion on methods of ameliorating labor’s condition. 
‘Trom remotest times,” he pointed out, “the hackneyed phrase of 
‘labor problem’ has agitated all nations to a greater or less extent. 
Egypt solved the problem by erecting “those vast piles, the age-o 
pjTamids”; Great Britain recently “attempted unnecessary pubhe 
works on the Thames embankment.” America now was faced with 
much the same problem. Bird continued. “Philanthropic schemes of 
many kinds have been energetically undertaken to assuage the suffer- 
ing incident to our prolonged commercial depression.” Political 
economists, students of our social ^stem, and men prominent in the 
circles of organized labor had long sought some plan to relieve die 
depression, which was a serious matter involving the very existence 
of the republic. 

Bird received a large number of replies, among which that of 
Edward Alsworth Ross, professor of finance and sociology at Stan- 
ford University, best summed up the situation. He, like others, had 
numerous proposals for alleviating the condition of the laboring 
people. But he called attention to diese facts: “Nothing I have sug- 
gested affords a cure for unemployment. I confess frankly I am a 
good deal in the dark on that, question and am looking for guidance 
to those who have made a more special study of that evil than I 
have.” “ But the general attitude was something like that expressed 
by the Massachusetts Railroad Commission. It pointed out that a 
panic occurred approximately every ten years, followed by a de- 
pression; but there was always a recovery. No one could precisely 
predict when the current depression would end and recovery begin, 
nor how rapid recovery would be. This depended largely on the 
wisdom and moderation of those making the laws and shaping the 
fi n an d al policy of the country. It concluded: “That the recovery 
will be complete no one will hesitate confidently to believe. The 
thing that hath been, it is that which shall be.” 

miEEXBACKS, Sn-ITR, AND THE ELECTIONS OF 1896 AND 190O 

Meanwhile the discontent of the public reached a climactic point 
with the organizaQon of the People’s Party, more popularly known 
as the Populist Par^\ Although strongest in the South and West, 
this was not exclusively a farmers’ party. Its program was broad, 
with money at its center. Originally, in 1891, the national executive 
committee had demanded that the government lend money— green- 
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backs— at 2 per cent, limited in amoxmt and on approved secoriiy. 

‘ The volume would be entirely self-regulat^,” for if there was 
in circulation more money than business required, borrowers would 
return the surplus to the Treasury; and in case of scarcity those hav- 
ing the secxiritv could borrow money from die Treasury. The 
People’s Pany of Massachusetts had a variant scheme; suffidoit 
arerabacks to transact cash business should be issued, and these 
would be kept at par by being varied in volume by a rammissioa, 
“according to a fixed rule in proportion to the population and die 
average market price of a given number of commodities.” 

At die first national nominating convention of the patty in 1892 
the platform presented the greenback proposal by asking for the 
“sutitreasun- plan of the Farmers’ Alliance, or a better system. 
This scheme was characterized by- die Republicans as the loan of 
pubUc money on “hat^cks, hogs, and hominy.” The convent^ 
also demanded that *e government issue greenbacks to pay for 
public improvements and that silver be coined in u^ted amounts 
at the current legal ratio of 16 to i: so that, in all, the amount of 
circulating medium should be speedily mcreased to $50 per capna. 
It added to this a host of reformist measures. At o°ejime the party 
thought of running Leland Stanford bet^use ^ 

earlier suggested in the Senate that g^^bads ^ 
estate sec^n . but California Populists 
ing him “an unprincipled monopolist.” So they feU 
^enbacker. General James B. Weaver as 

^date The General was still as strong for greenbacks ^ ev«. He 
expressed his s^-mpathv with the free silver forces, but 
tiJ addition of silver 'would not create a 

countn.* on a cash basis. ^ p^TOilia- Party gained 

Although aevtland ttat dected “ 

so many seats in Congress that e P*^ fitmres Henry Demar- 

new p^' had attracted outstanding liberal ^ oatioo, 

« uU whose ITedth l 

accepted the party’s nomination for a seat m ngress 
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Lyman Trumbull, the author of the Thirteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution, supported him, thereby creating a national sensation. 

Greenbackism seemed too radical for the financiers to swallow, 
but there was a widespread feeling among them that money should 
be loosened some way or other. Various proposals came from the 
banking community, as well as from economists, to eliminate the 
existing government notes and substitute national bank notes; and 
there were also proposals to reduce the cost to bankers of these 
notes by substituting as security bank assets for government bonds, 
because the advancing premium on these bonds reduced the profits 
on national bank notes. While there was general agreement as to the 
advisability of an “asset” currency to provide elasticity, the bankers 
could not agree on a specific scheme. Another related proposal 
strongly urged by bankers and economists was that state banks 
should be permitted to issue bank notes by removing the lo per cent 
tax on such notes. The irony of this suggestion was that for years 
the same circles had pointed out that the chaotic condition in bank- 
ing before the Civil War had been due to state bank issues and had 
finally resulted in the passage of the National Banking Act. Now 
such an eminent publication as Rhodes Journal of Banking stated 
that the disasters and difficulties that resulted from the state banking 
system were, unfortunately, better remembered than the benefits. 
“A few wild-cat banks, in some of the outlying states and terri- 
tories, are remembered much more vividly than the excellent institu- 
tions that did business under the laws of Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Louisiana, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois.” 

The Populists were not impressed; they dubbed the whole scheme 
one to create rubber money. This widespread clamor for an increase 
in the amount of money shifted its base from greenbacks to silver. 
For the presidential candidate in 1896 the Populist Party turned 
down S. F. Norton, the choice of the greenbackers, and accepted 
the nominee of the Democratic Party, the silverite William Jen- 
nings Bryan, with free silver as the main issue. 

Cleveland’s monetary policy, along with the continued decline of 
prices, provided ammunition for the free silver forces. Cleveland 
blamed the panic of 1893 on the Sherman Silver Purchase Act and 
obtained its repeal by Congress. Then, in 1895, he arranged with a 
financial syndicate, headed by J. P. Morgan, for a loan of $65,000,. 
000 in gold to maintain the reserve requirements behind legislation 
to resume specie payments. The free sUver faction and the Ameri- 
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can Federation of Labor denounced this as a betrayal of the coun- 
m* to the “gold bugs” of Wall Street. 

Both sides had a number of persuasive wTiters to plead their cause. 
Brooks Adams, who had in the previous decade bitterly flayed tiie 
oreenbackers, now, in The Larj,' of Civilization and Decay (1896), 
told how the “producing” classes, n-pified by merchant adventurers, 
“bold, energetic, audacious,” had been steadily crushed by that new 
aristocracy," the bankers, who lacked culture, manners, and learn- 
ing. These usurers earlv in the century “conceived a policy un- 
rivalled in brilliancy, which made them masters of all commerce, 
industrw and trade.” They engrossed the gold of the w orld, and 
then by legislation made it the “sole measure of values.” They be- 
gan first with England and, by 1S73, they were triumphant every^- 
where. “When the mints had been closed to silver, the currency- 
beino^ inelastic, the value of money could be manipulated like that 
of any article limited in quantity’, and thus the human race became 

the subjects of the new aristocracy.” 

An interesting newcomer in the monetary- controvers>- was Ardiur 
Kitson, an English businessman and inventor. He was temporarily 
li\-ine in Philadelphia, and in 1895 presented the silver issue in his 
popidar A Scientific Solution of the Money Question (1895). ‘Tree 
silver coinage,” he wrote, “will enable this nation to again achieve 
national ind"ependence, which a body of men, either i^ormtl\^r 
treacherously, sacrificed to the gold power durmg, and shortly after, 
the f Civil 1 war. It will increase the volume of money and en^le 
debtors to meet their obligations honestly. Gold . . . create debts, 
and then prevents men from settling them. It places mankind m per- 
petual bondage. It is a prison gate that only opens mward. Its victims 

are permitted to enter, but never to escape.’ Hnoe 

The most effective silverite writer, however, ^ 

Har\ey of Chicago, more popularly known as Com Har\ , - 
December 189^ he began publishing Coin's Fmanaal Senes, peno 1- 

popular. One issue. Coin's F,nmcid School, 

looooo conies. This book of 155 pages began ^\lth the statem 

tha^ Coin, a young financier of Chicago 

for wisdom and sound sense to take the helm, had e^btehed 

school of finance ,o instruct 'he jouths of the naoon m 

been considered an abstruse subject. Each chapter rep 
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day’s lecture, and, according to the book, each day the attendance 
inCTcased. The mj^hical students asked questions which Professor 
Coin always answered definitely. On the fourth day, when asked a 
question by Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, an “avowed mono- 
metallist,” Coin so replied that Laughlin “arose to say that he was 
satisfied unth the answer.” Harvey’s book was so well done that 
readers thought that such a school actually existed and that Laugh- 
lin had attended and been converted. In fact Laughlin, who was 
now head professor of political economy at the University of Chi- 
cago, and a zealous and prolific popular writer against free silver, 
was so outraged that he publicly denied attending a lecture in the 
m\^thical school** 

Harve\’ was quite clever in using that commonplace of traditional 
economics, the quantity theory of money, in defense of the cause. 
“All writers on polidcd economy admit the quantitative theory of 
money,” he said. “Common sense confinns it. ... If the quantity of 
money is large, the total value of the property of the world will be 
correspondiriglv large as expressed in dollars or money units. If the 
quantin’^ of money is small, the total values of the property of the 
world will be correspondingly reduced.” Then quite adroitly he 
turned to the traditional form of the theory and argued that the 
“money of ultimate redemption,” or “basic money,” alone influenced 
prices. 

Of die numerous attempts to answer “Coin” Harvey, certainly 
one of the most widely circularized was George E. Roberts’ Coin 
at School in Finance (1895). Roberts was then publisher of the 
Fort Dodge Messenger and later vice-president of the Nadonal City 
Bank of New York. In rliis tract Roberts declared: “Hard times 
are admitted, but . . . Mr. Coin and his school of agitators made 
them hard, and are keeping them hard, by their show of strength 
in favor of radical changes. . . . Nothing can so retard the recovery 
for w'hich all people ... are amdously pra\*ing as doubtful currenc>' 
legisladon. ... All of the ideas presented by Coin, and most of his 
rhetoric, have been used before, and condemned. The entire finan- 
cial world not merely distrusts these theones, but emphadcaliy de- 
nounces them. ... It is not enough that theorists shall approve a 
plan for business revival It is necessary that it shall appear safe to 
the men who have capital. To attempt to revive business without 
their confidence and co-operadon is foolish.” But it was indicadve 
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of die mind of the country and the strengdi of Harvey’s appeal that 
m Roberts’ “school” the “lessons” in “sound” finance were presented 
not bv a oold monometallist, but by an international btmendlist. 

The free sdverites were so skillful in manipulating traditional eco- 
nomics that their opponents declared in exasperadon that the bi- 
metallists were in fact calling attention to the real inconsistencies 
which . . . exist in the writings of some first-class economists.” 
Oeveland’s cabinet requested Arthur Latham Perry to prepare a 
“short, sharp, logical, and popular demoUtion of the whole silver 
pretensions.” And Democratic Congressman Michael D. Harter 
of Ohio appealed to President Daniel Coit Gilman of Johm Hopkins 
Universitv for all instances diat would vindicate Gresham s law. He 
wanted from Gilman, he said, “ever>- historical illustration you can 
recall of the cheaper money, iron, copper, alver, paper, shells, etc., 
driving the dearer out. Begin with the Grecian iron money, or 
earlier, and, if possible, omit no historical proof of this kind in any 
counm* or in any age, winding up with the Argmtme Repubhc, 
Mexico, and all oAeis in that condition today. . . . Kindly give name 
of history opposite each in which I will find full account. J 

The most potent economic argument of the ano^ventts wk 
that free sdver would cut the value of the dollar to saty ^ts and 
produce an upheaval in business from which there codd he no^ 
coverv Under these circumstances it came about that the 1896 
presidential campaign was the first in our hjory to center ^ ^ 
Lmic theor>% Wide the RepubUcans in their 
sUver had on tiieir side the majority of renowned academic econ- 
omists, the Democrats had not ody a number of ^ 

mists just fresh from their doctorates, but also one of 
most conservative of the pre-OvU War economists, Mara 

“nilLn -six-year-old MTUiam Jennings Bryan of 
••bov or,»r of Ae ?la«,” obtained Ae 
pteideot in a sdning speech Aat closed wiA Ae 
forgotten sentence: ‘Ton shall not press down upon Ae b^ or 
labor this crowm of Aorns; you shall not crucify mankind 
cross of gold.” This, from a indent of Aat g* 

Reverend Julian M. Sturtevant of man 

Democratic Party had a figure tvho append to the co.^ 
es no man had since Ae days of h 

ligious, of Ae evangelical type; he was frugal 
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had the gift of conveying his seriousness and simplicity to the mass 
of voters. Many men of learning and substance, “intelligent and 
independent citizens,” were deeply impressed with his sincerity and 
earnestness; they were aware of his “personal modesty, his deep 
sense of responsibility, his charity and absence of bitterness, and of 
the many qualities in his many-sided character that stand forth and 
justifj’^ his prominence and the hold which he has on the affections 
of the great common people.” The Bankers' Alagazine wrote later 
of Brj’an and this campaign: “In an age noted for political coward- 
ice, he was always politically brave and courageous. His political 
honesty was as undoubted as his political integrity. When great 
issues were at stake you always knew that he would be on one side 
of the fence or the other, not astride of it. When the issues were 
economic, he was probably on the wrong side; but there he was, 
proclaiming his views so clearly and persistently that no one could 
possibly mistake them. This is praise that can justly be bestowed 
u|>on few of his political contemporaries. In 1896, it will be re- 
called how long it took Mr. McKinley to speak out boldly in favor 
of die gold standard. Bryan from Ae outset of that memorable 
campaign plainly declared his purpose of putting the free coinage 
of silver into practice at the earliest moment he was empowered 
to do so.” 

Even the technical aspects of free silver Bryan could discuss in 
such a homely fashion as to make them understandable to all. And 
Bryan had sufScient learning— he had a Master of Arts degree— to 
use shrewdly the statements of respected economists, living and 
dead, even when they might in fact be opposed to free silver. And 
there would be nothing wrong with his specific quotation. He ex- 
plained, for instance, in his speech accepting the Democratic nomina- 
tion, that the best-known law of commerce was the law of supply 
and demand and that he would build his argument upon this law. 
“We apply this law to money,” he continued, “when we say that 
a reduction in the volume of money will raise the purchasing power 
of the dollar; we also apply the law of supply and demand to silver 
when we say that a new demand for silver created by law will raise 
the price of silver bulhon. . . . The restoration of bimetallism will 
not only stop falling prices, but wiU-to some extent-restore prices 
by reducing the world’s demand for gold. ... The interests of 
society demand a financial system which will add to the volume of 
the standard money in the world, and thus restore stability to 
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prices.” In the last analysis, he said, the gold standard encouraged 
hoarding, because money was rising in value, and thus discouraged 
industr\' and paralyzed enterprise. But under bimetallism, with 
prices rising or steady, money could not afford to be idle in bank 
vaults.^ 

A rather ironical feature of the free silver issue was that Republi- 
can candidate William McKinley, governor of Ohio, had originally 
been a silverite. After all, bimetallism had had the support of a con- 
siderable segment of the business community and conservatives. 
Even such a sturdy Republican leader as Senator George F. Hoar of 
Massachusetts had worried lest the repeal of the Sherman Silver 
Purchase Act would lead to increased imports, and consequent loss 
of gold, thereby further distressing American manufacturers in die 
world markets.^ But by now there was agreement in the business 
community, at least among the most influential group, that the gold 
standard was essential for business prosperity, and McKinley’s new 
position simply reflected the change. 

Much of this solidification of business sentiment was due to Me- 
Kinley’s guiding genius, Mark Hanna. In social philosophy Hanna 
was Ml ardent Hamiltonian, who believed that “some men roast 
rule” and the “great mass of men must work for those who own.” 
To him, “life meant war . . . on business associates, employees, on 
the State itself’; although he was at the same time quite frien^y 
to organized labor.^* Under Hanna’s guidance and prodding Tug 
business” openly supported McKinley as the advance agrat of pros- 
perity, and the wealthy deserted the Democratic Party m unpr^e- 
dented numbers. Every conceivable pressure was ^ougit to beM 
on debtors, employees, and hesitant busmessmen pie Demoenme 
leaders complained that their party was attacked y ^ ^ 
trusts, corporations, syndicates, banks, and pajwts. The pry gra 
yards w'ere robbed of the names on their tombstones to be enroUed 

355 voters for an honest dollar/ ^ 

The Republican victor>% together with the new gold discovOT« 

first in South Africa and then in Alaska, marked the 
S: end for free silver as a viral nadonal issue. -Dre 
War in 1898, foretold by liberals as a consequence 
vestmenrs in Cuba, brought a wave of 

Howells exclaimed: “After war wiU come the pihng up of big 
"^rl^rrcraze for wealth wall fill all brains, and evejy ^ 
cause t^be set back. We shall have an era of blood-bong p 
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perin*, and the chains of capitahsm \\ ill be welded on the nation 
more firmly than ever.” 

Bv 1900, therefore, the time was ripe to settle the monetary prob- 
lem with legislation. Xhe Gold Standard Act of that year dehnitcl\ 
established 'the “dollar consisting of twenr\--five and eight-tenths 
grams of gold nine-tenths fine . . . which shall be the standard unit 
of value, and all forms of money issued or coined by the L nited 
States shall be maintained at a parir\- with this standard.” It also 
eased the terms upon which national bank notes could be is<-ucd. 

In the campaign of 1900 the Democratic Parry, with Bryan, who 
had raised a regiment for the Spanish-American War, again its 
standard bearer, now made anti-imperialism the main issue. The plat- 
form still contained the free silver plank, for Bryan found it hard 
to give up, even though he admitted that the “increased production 
of gold since 1S96 had reduced the importance of the question." 
But bv 1906 even Br\'an gave up the issue. He asserted that the 
“unlooked-for and unprecedented" increase of gold production 
brought victoiA* to both sides because it allowed the retention of the 
gold standard and at the same time secured the larger volume of 
money, which was the aim of the bimetaUists.-* 

THE R.\DIC^LS 

\Miile in many ways the political writers were now using the 
language of the radicals, the radical movements produced no vital 
literature like that of the previous decade. Bellamy and George 
passed from the scene. The philosophical anarchists, typified by 
Tucker, continued to insist that “free money” was the fundamental 
solution of economic problems. Perfect freedom in finance would 
wipe out nearly all the trusts, or at least render them harmless and 
perhaps helpful. The money trust could be abolished, as Tucker 
said, only by “monetizing all wealth that has a market value." 
Tucker, however, neatly pointed out in 1891 that the consen^ative 
element was proposing currency reforms along anarchist lines. He 
indicated particularly *e “asset currency” scheme of Edward Atkin- 
son, the most orthodox and cocksure of American economists, who 
now swells with his voice the growing demand for a direct repre- 
sentation of aU wealth in the currency.” Atkinson proposed that the 
national banks be ditfided into districts, that each district designate 
a certain ciu’ as a banking center, that any bank could deposit with 
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the cleariiKT house satisfactory securities and receive in return dear- 
inff house Certificates in the form of bank notes of smaU denomina- 
tions to the extent of 75 per cent of the value of the securmes de- 
posited- that these certificates be redeemable on demand at the bank 
in le-al tender money. Such a scheme, said Tucker, overlooked Ae 
fact Chat if any large proportion of the country’s wealth should be- 
come directly'represented in the currency, there would not be^- 
cient legal tender money to redeem it. But he welcomed Ae scheme 
“because here for the first time Proudhon’s doctrine of the republi- 
canization of specie is soberly championed by a recognized econo- 

Another reminder of the historic continuity of the radic^ mo- 
tion in America was the steady outpourmg of the ex-Chai^ Jo 
F Bray, stiU inteUectuaUy vigorous m his eighnes. He mm snU ad- 
vocTrini industrial partnerships between labor and capita^ foanced 
bt ^elnbacks. But where several decades earher he had foresee 
the wenmal disappearance of inequalit>- m mcomes, he now for^ 
Ju^TSd that the wage s«tem must be retamed because the 
man who had devoted years to self-improvement and enla^ement 
of his capacities would not be satisfied with the same payment as 
1^‘dTcllp" whose thoughts had never been elevated above 

of grandeur and pathos in the foUou-ing re- 

“f-M/bthlv-sI JeTs I’l But nary a cannon has been fired all 
,1 ' *'„r^ bell ruio nor a demonstration! I must wait until my 

crsltLu-^rnething 

kind! I did not work eWcted! When did 

inner man! And I ha- had aU the ^ I ^ , 

and books front discontent bCgan to mount, he 

rrd^irr-;- :Sai and 

more than fiftt^yeare “8° to see its beginnings- ‘1 

to t rething more for fhe wor=d if possible, but what can 
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I do, old, ailing, obscure, an almost unknown reformer as I am, 
and no more work in me.”^” 

The few remaining native anarchists received temporary aid 
from abroad in the figure of Michael Fliirscheim (1844-1912), who 
practiced as a professional reformer in England, Australia, New 
2 ^and, Polynesia, Mexico, and the United States. The United 
States had supplied much of the experience and inspiration for his 
ideas, and his last book. The Economic and Social Problem (1909), 
was published in this country. It also trained him in how to accumu- 
late the means by which he pursued his reforming career, for Fliir- 
scheim, the son of a rich Frankfurt merchant, spent the five years 
from 1867 to 1872 in New York, learning banking. When he re- 
turned to Germany, he acquired a small ironworks business in 
Gaggenau, in the state of Baden, and in little more than a decade 
he developed it into one of the leading firms in the country. 

His first interest in reform, which was awakened by Progress and 
Poverty, was in land nadonalizadoa, and he was soon acdvely en- 
gaged in popularizing the idea. He added, however, his own geneal- 
ogy of economic sin. While he agreed with George that rent was 
the mother of economic distress, he held that interest was its father. 
He therefore concluded that the economic cure lay in a combinadon 
of land nadonalizadon and free money along the lines of mutual 
banking proposals. He organized and gave financial backing to prac- 
dcal experiments, and eventuaUy emphasized free money rather 
than land nadonalizadon as the final cure. 

Flurscheim’s explanadon of the cause of depression, which he 
offered as early as 1884 in Auf friedlichem IVege, was in some re- 
spects novel and interesting. This theory, which was known at the 
^e as the “Fliirscheim theory,” he expounded in England in 1892 
in his popular writings, paracularly in Rent, Imerest and Wages. 
In 1895-96 he presented it in the United States in its most succinct 
form through the columns of the radical organ, the T'wentieth Cen- 
tury. The rich, he declared, neither consumed the larger part of 
their incomes nor invested them in equipment. Rather, they in- 
vested in money instruments, i.e., land, mortgages, bonds, etc., and 
thus loaded the producers with an increasing interest and rent debt. 
They thereby diminished the producers’ purchasing power and dis- 
abled them from filling the gap which the non-exercise of the rich 
man’s purchasing power had opened between productive power and 
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consumption. The gap widened as productive power increased 
through technical progress. The increase m the production of pre- 
cious metals could not keep pace with the money clai^, which 
continued to grow through compound interest. Since metalhc money 
could not be produced faster than the claims grew, these claiim 
could not be met. Only a money based on all commodities could 

meet these claims. . 

Earlier theories of the insufficient purchasing power of the ma^ 
and the oversadadon of the wealthy minority were defecnve, de- 
clared Fltirscheim, in that they did not erplam adeqj^tely what 
became of the unspent incomes. Such theones held that the nth 
invested their unspent incomes m new machmery, or, raffiet, ffiat 
thev lent the monkey to others on good security to establish fac- 
mSes and mines. Bit this did not explain existmg unemp^-ment 
Machines and railroads could not be made wnthout labor. Ev'n d 
ffirffivestments proved unproBtable, they created emploijaent, for 
Se incomes had been consumed. Instead of oysters and ch^^^ 
Ictoes had been consumed. Such an explanation, therefore, did 

"“rrrcV" rent and interest, however, inve^ed in govetm 
J^t'bZds, lands, and the 

increase at compound mm^b « coid^ be s^en ffia^^ ^ 

eventuaUy exceeded the of^comes was invested in new 

Sd a constandv increasing gap between 
tribute claims, wnicn ca Tu^'nnp steadilv increased m 

productive and purchasing J"-' J’',^”“Ltened bv the 

Lnsequence of techmcal Ie’ therefore, cipital 

new tribute claims, m eig e p would be forced into pro- 

found such 

ductive investments, hic hfained throu«^h co-operative 

zarion and free ci^ency, the lader this 

remU :Sce mal^^pit^ 

^'’I^Sbeim s activities in toUe^^vr;^ 

been forgotten and he is P^^'wffich he hoped » 

reformer His experimental colomes, through wni 
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combine all the advantages of socialism with those of individualism, 
failed in the New World as they had in the Old, and he returned 
to Germany for the last time in 1909, embittered, ill, his large for- 
tune greatly depleted. 

Unlike the anarchists, the socialists were gaining strength. This 
was in small part the result of a growing metropolitan proletariat. 
The old Socialistic Labor Party was still active under a new name, 
the Socialist Labor Part\^ It showed increasing strength for a time, 
its vote rising from 21,164 in *892 presidential election to 33,545 
in 1896. A good part of the votes, however, came from New York, 
and it was considered more or less a New York party. 

Out West, therefore, Eugene V. Debs ignored it and formed a 
new socialist party. He himself had become a socialist while serving 
a jail sentence in connection with the Pullman strike. Debs, like 
Brj^an, had a homespun quality, and his socialism was characterized 
by wde humanitarianism. Debs, Lloyd, and others organized the 
Social Democracy of America in 1897. Its distinctive feature was its 
effort to organize co-operative colonies in one state at a time, work- 
ing toward the politick conversion of that state to socialism. This 
socialist state would then serve as a springboard for converting the 
nation into a co-operative commonw^th. But hardly had the party 
been organized when some of its most active promoters, led by Vic- 
tor Berger of W^isconsin, were ready to drop the colonization 
scheme, and sought, though vainly, to obtain as editor of the party’s 
organ, Daniel De Leon, the most influential figure in the Socialist 
Labor Pam’^.*^ 

The next year, at the first national convention in Chicago, a split 
occurred, with the majority insisting that the colonization scheme 
was of primary imj^rtance and the minority insisting on political 
action. Debs had originally sponsored the colonization idea, but he 
now sided with Berger and the minority. They seceded and formed 
a new party, the Social-Democratic Party of America. 

.Meanwhile the Soci alis t Labor Party also split up, partly because 
of a clash of personalities and partly because of the disagreement as 
to the role of trade unions in the movement. De Leon, whose past 
included a lectureship in international kw and diplomacy at Colum- 
bia University and support of Henr>^ George and Edward Belkmy 
had worked for socialism within the American Federation of Labor 
and die Knights of Labor; but he now insisted that these organiza- 
tions were mterested only “in pure and simple trade unionism,” 
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at life, to see truth for himself, and to speak his owm mind about 
what he sees, ^dthout let or menace from any source.” 

Perhaps the basis for this trend of socialism was most succinctly 
stated in Elenieiitary Principles of Economics (1899), written by 
the Michigan socialist Charles H. Chase. It declared that while State 
socialism was the ultimate goal of all progress, “attempts now made 
to abolish competition . . . must temporarily fail; . . . because it 
[socialism] is not adapted ... to man’s present state of develop- 
ment.” Acting upon that premise, socialist politicians had no com- 
punctions about adopting a policy of political expediency. George 
Shibley, an economic ad^nser to the Democratic Party, condemned 
the Socialists in 1900 for talking like the Democrats. Until recently, 
he pointed out, they had not harped on the evils of monopoly but 
had stressed the evils of the competitive s\^stem. “In short, they have 
completely shifted their position and yet they retain their name!” 

This illustrates one of the significant developments of the decade. 
With the entrance of economic reform into political action the 
need for handy labels became evident, but it soon became equally 
evident that economic thought was not amenable to such crude 
handling. Instead of uniting economic theory and practice, a decade 
of political discussion seemed only to confuse the relations between 
them. Only a dispassioned and uninterrupted study of the facts could 
hope to clarify the situation, and this was vouchsafed only to aca- 
demic economists. They increased their efforts to fit the old eco- 
nomic theor\’^ to the new social situation. 


CHAPTER XI 

The New Synthesis 


I N RESPONSE to the new demands of the nineties, the eco- 
nomic thought of the academic world became more mature and 
complex. Within the profession, economic discussion was less 
marked by personal animosities; controversy was on a higher level 
md generally opposition to any idea was presented dispassionately’ 
Notable advance was made in the theory of marginal utility and it 
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and he wanted to set up a socialist labor organization to compete 
M'ith the established unions. After a turbulent contest in 1899, die 
De Leon faction won control of the party. The “Kangaroos,” as 
the opposition, led by the New York labor laxiy^er Morris Hillquit, 
was dubbed, set up their o’wn organization, supported Debs for 
president, and in 1901 formally fused with the Debs group to form 
the Socialist Pam* of America. The new part)- differed Ihde from 
the old Socialist Labor Part)- or the Social Democracy, though it 
added planks for national insurance of workers against accidents, 
and against unempIo\-ment and want in old age, and it called for the 
abolition of war and the introduction of international arbitration. 

De Leon's Socialist Labor Part)* at its 1900 convention scrapped 
all specific resolutions and planks, retaining only the statement of 
principles. The committee on platform and resolutions declared that 
the “whole string of planks . . . remind us of the infancy of Social- 
ists, when Socialists were still impressed with the idea that we must 
do something immediately for the working class. In my event, 
“those palliatives which . . . Socialists ■will advocate, or will push to 
the front wherever thev have representatives in office, can be made 
through the Municipal' Program.” Rather oddly the national secre- 
tarv- explained that in good part the opposition had arisra from 
German-bom members,‘'who forgot they were no longer m so^ 
German x-illage and were prejudiced against an\-thing American; the 
renovated pam- was a truly American part)-, De Leon said, attuned 
to Ymerican conditions.” This statement was not supported, how- 
ever, bv poUtical events. The De Leon part)- poUed m the 1900 
presidential election about as many votes as it had in 1896, and 

thereafter steadily declined. 1 • 1 u— 

Debs, however', obtained 94,000 votes in 1900. His reUavel) large 

vote testified in part to his personal populant)-, the 

support De Leon’s part)- was claiming, and in p^ to the b^ddi 

of hti socialist v-iewpoint, which seemed to provide a 

mosc anv var,.a- of d.ss.„t. As one of 

leaders of the Debs group, the Reverend George 

“The international socialist program is broad enough for 

varies- of opinion as to detail, and as to the working 

ciple. . . . We must remember that .Marx s ideal ^ 

pctually fluid and endlessly grou-ing cn-ilization, 

dement of life may find free and full expression, pi , 

meaning of socialism is the libert)- of each man to take a free look 
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became possible to consider the ideas of Marx in a sane fashion. 
Orthodox views continued to dominate the scene, but orthodoxy 
was no longer inflexible. 


BROADENING THE SCX)PE OF ECONOMICS 

At the same time that economic thought was becoming more 
catholic it was reaching a wider audience. The subject was by now 
enjovinci such popularirv’' that even women were delivering lectures 
on it, and extension teaching of it was becoming a permanent fea- 
ture of the intellectual life of the countr\-. The leaders in the exten- 
sion movement regretted that the audience did not include members 
of the working class but consisted rather of teachers, people of 
some leisure, members of art clubs and similar organizations, and 
the cler^'. David Kinlev of the Universin* of Illinois opined that 
\v0rlcin5men failed to attend because they believed that they 
were bein^ patronized. This was due, he thought, partly to the 
attitude of the lecturers and partly to the fact that the courses were 
ffiven “ “for the working people’ by those of a higher social station. 
The leaders of the movement, he argued, could rectify- this by 
recognizing that the workingmen wanted not only mental training 
but infomiation as well.^ A more pointed explanation might be, one 
midht well add, that the workingmen would hardly be encouraged to 
continue attendance after being told, as they were by one lecturer, 
that the chief obstacles to social progress were the law of dimimsh- 
ins returns and their own lack of the savings instinct.^ 

Regardless of class, however, the number of economics studenc 
increLed. Schools of commerce were by now also swelling their 
number. The WTiarton School at the University- of Pen^lvania 
had been the first, and it was not immediately imitated, ^t now 
the M’estem universities took up the idea ^vith Cahform^ C^cago, 
and Wisconsin establishing such schools. As a result, 1*. 
Taussicr of Ha^^-ard suggested that a session of the Amenc^ Eco- 
nomic ^Association's meeting for 1900 be devoted to the subject o 
specialized education for businessmen, because the movement o- 
vvid such education as growing in strength.^ This 

The business communirv, however, which was ex-pecte o ^ 
a good part of the funds, was not too enthusi^c m 
bufines education. William W. FoltvcU 
Association meeting that the indifference of businessmen 
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education was due to the conservatism which had always and nat- 
urally distinguished the mercantile and banking classes and their 
dislike of changes and revolutions. “They have simply held on,” he 
said, “to the old idea and the old way, while lawyers, doctors, engi- 
neers, and even some farmers have taken up with the new.” ■* After 
these slow beginnings, however, the movement soon gained increas- 
ing momentum. 

Further testifying to the popularity of economics was the discus- 
sion about teaching the subject in secondary schools. Critics asserted 
that economics was too broad and profound for the immature high- 
school student,® but supporters replied that it was the best discipUne 
for citizenship. Charles J. Bullock of Pawtucket High School and 
later of Harvard felt that it would repress class hatred and extrava- 
gance. The growth of class hatred, he said, w’hich was the result of 
economic ignorance, was one of the most menacing dangers of the 
present day. Those in the higher social scale failed to realize that 
their own progress was bound up with the progress of all other 
classes, even the lowest; on the other hand, the laboring classes must 
learn how dependent was labor upon capital, and how unfounded 
was much of their distrust of the capitalist. All failed, according to 
him, to recognize the need for social solidarity and all it implied. 
Economics would also teach the mass of the American people the 
evil of extravagant and wasteful expenditure, public as well as pri- 
vate, that wealth rapidly accumulated was lavishly expended in a 
barbarous manner. “The plain people,” he declared, “attach too little 
importance to economy in the management of their own incomes, 
and are quite largely r^onsible for the existence of a public senti- 
ment that would sometimes justify extravagance on the ground that 
it benefits trade.”* ** 


Besides this widening popular interest the professional future for 
academic experts looked on the surface extremely promising The 
raging controversies over the tariflF, Civil Service reform, and 
monetary issues created phenomenal demand for economics in the 
alleges, although the very sources of that demand raised problems 
m supplying it. Thus President R. H. Jesse of the Universin' of 
Missoun wrote Ely in 1891 that a chair of history and political 
economy was to be created. Now the curators, he said, “pe^onaUv 
. . . would take Democrat, or Republican, gold or silver man; but 
Aey are afraid that the man himself would have a hard time at the 
hands of the press and the University {would suffer] next winter 
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before the Legislature unless he were something of a Democrat and 
favored some coinage of silver. ... A moderate Democrat, who 
favored gradual re\dsion of the tariff in the direction of free trade, 
and a limited coinage of silver— at least until international agreement 
confirm or forbid— would about fill our political w'ant. Such a man 
would please nobody violently, nor displease any grievously. But 
such a man, with fine ability & good attainments, hi not yet been 
found.” ” Such was the pendu^ of popularit\’’. 

In the light of the sensitiveness revealed by such a statement it is 
not surprising that the number of cases invoh-ing academic freedom 
should prove a disturbing factor in the progress of acadenuc eco- 
nomics. In the forefront of public attention were the cases of 
Richard T. Elv at Wisconsin, E. Benjamin Andrews at Brown, E 
W. Bemis at Chicago, and E. A. Ross at Stanford. The number of 
cases was in part a reflection of the tense social scene, and in part 
the retention of the old view that a professor’s duty was to “ttach 
established truth,” not to engage in the “ ‘pursuit’ of truth.” » 

Professor Charles H. Hull of Cornell gave perhaps the classic an- 


swer to this view in connection with Andrews’ resignation over his 
free silver position; “We believe, having the experience of a millen- 
nium of educational history- to back our beUef, that the unfettered 
search for truth is the noblest discipline for the human mind, the 
truest incentive for right living. The truth itself is high, we may not 
attain unto it. ... It is difficult to determine, chan^g, eluave, but 
the search for it, though strenuous, is practicable; it is the best riiat 
we can do, and we lose that best when authority prescribes either 
the course or the specific goal of the search. . . . For the search is 
education, the find is stagnation.”® Unfortunately such high prin- 
ciples were not always consonant with the necessities of aumonty. 

But there were also more peaceful developments. At this time me 
fight beuveen the “old school” and “new school” came formaUy to 
an end. The American Economic Association eliminated the 
ment of principles, and Charles F. Dunbar, who had denounced Ae 
group in 1886, was chosen to succeed Francis A. Walker as ptM 
W in 1892.1® In fact even such an outstanding spokesman tor 
historical method as William Ashley, then professor of ecoMi^ 
historN^ at Harv^ard, purposely abstained from open controvcity 
the matter of method, but he said privately that ‘before ^ 
explain the economic world, we must kno^u, m So m^y 
seem to think that they aU imbibe a sufficient knowledge from me 
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atmosphere. But the fact is that we don’t know the actual structure 
of economic society as it is.” 

Another ground for agreement was the feeling expressed by Fol- 
well that “statistics will at length give to political economy the char- 
acter of a quantitative science, in some degree at least.” ** But even 
this was not unanimously endorsed. Some economists felt that infor- 
mation on such matters as capital could never be accurately obtained 
and wanted government efforts along these lines stoppied. In reply, 
Thomas G. Shearman, a New York single taxer and lawyer, acutely 
noted that some of these same people wanted the government to 
continue to collect statistics on wages, even though it was conceded 
that such statistics had been compiled in a most dubious fashion. He 
contended that if wage statistics were still to be taken, then, in all 
fairness, statistics of capital and profits should also be obtained. 
“There is no subject,” he said, “upon which statistical information 
is more desirable than that of the distribution of wealth, its causes 
and effects.” 

Along with die need for accuracy the economists recognized die 
need for breadth. As large departments of economics were estab- 
lished, interest grew in the related field of sociology, which was 
quite often taught by men who had considerable interest in eco- 
nomics. Thus Columbia University established a separate chair of 
sociolog)' in 1894, and the incumbent was John Bates Clark’s col- 
laborator, Franklin H. Giddings, who continued to write for the 
professional economic journals and to attend the meetings of the 
American Economic Association. And at Harvard the Department 
of Economics included courses in sociology. 

L nf ortunately this broadened the field for possible disagreement. 
Giddings, Patten, and Albion Small (head of the Sociology Depart- 
ment at the University of Chicago) carried on lengthy controversies 
as to the proper realm of each. William Ashley wisely declared in 
the course of one of these controversies that “the great thoughts 
wluch have affected men’s minds, and determined our intellectual 
attitude, have usually come from men like Darwin or Maine who 
have cared but little about the classification of the sciences.” “ But 
this was not oU enough for the troubled waters. The argument con- 
tinued in spite of die fact that economists in the United Kingdom 
were contending that America was further ahead in economic study 
beca^ she was using the broader methods that were essential in 
handling senous economic problems. In 1892 Section F-Economic 
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the United States, he said, was a shining example of the necessary 
fntare development in economics.^^ 


AIARGIXALISM BECOMES CLiSSICVL 


As their interests ranged farther afield, the American economists 
did not fail to cultivate ±eir o\\ti garden. There marginal analysis 
was now definitely in the foreground. As the liberal-minded Emily 
G. Balch of Well^ey Q)ilege put it: The “most important contem- 
porary work in economic theoty- is that based largely ... on the 
conception of marginal utilit\%” and she described it as tending to- 
ward psychologic^ anal>^ and mathematical expression.^® The 
main difficulu', others thought, aside from the validin’^ of a psj^cho- 
logical analysis based on sensations, was the very* fact that utility 
was not measurable, that there was no unit of happiness. Thus men 
on different sides of concrete questions claimed to base their view's 
on the marginal utility* doctrine, and naturally* enough neither side w*as 
convinced. Students arrived at the doctrine from varied directions. 

The most extreme exponent of the supremacy of the marginal 
utihty doctrine was a man who early gave promise of making a sig- 
nificant contribution to American history*. This was Sidney Sher- 
wood (1860-1901) of Johns Hopkins. While teaching economics at 
the University* of Pennsy*lvania in 1891, he delivered in Patten’s 
seminar a paper on Locke’s views of political economy. In this paper 
Sherwood pointed to Locke as the fountainhead of the philosophy 
of the American Revolution- Patten, w’rote Sherwood to his former 
teacher Ely, ‘Vas especiaUy exercised by the claim I made quite 
inddentally that Locke exerted a direct i^uence upon the political 

thinking that accompanied the American Revolution In mite of 

what Professor Patten has said, I haven’t the slightest doubt that 
Locke was read and smdied here during the quarter of a century 
prrceding our revolution. But I mean to look into the wririnK of 
Jefferson and others to see if I cannot find positive evidence . 
^ revolution was the logical outcome of the political strugal^ iiJ 
^ and dnrwg the .7th centun-culminadng as thev did m d.e 
English revolution of 1688. And that the man who voiced the 

8 1' P^' “ «as unknown and un- 

i^Mded by the thinking men of the American revolution, I do not 

histoty, Sherwood dropped such in 
quines and devoted himself to elaborating conventiojj view of 
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economics, especially on banking, trusts, and the philosophy of mar , 
ginal utility*. 

Sherwood asserted that the doctrine of marginal udlitv* was die 
kev to inquiry' not only in economics but also for all the other social 
sciences, and he went on to claim for it even the entire realm of 
philosophy. The new theoiy^ of value, he declared, showed that no 
practical measurement of motive existed but in human choice, and 
thereby the scope of economics extended to the whole range of 
human motive. In elaborating this view, Sherwood stated that such 
an apphcadon of the “theor)" of utility, and the theory of margins, 
or of marginal utilit\% is nothing more than a certain form of 
thought. ... It is perfectly possible to study not only certain 
phenomena of the market, but to study all phenomena of society 
from this standpoint . . . [because] with whatever conditions the 
indii-idual is confronted and whatever the social forces which diapc 
the Ufe of the individual ... and his action, the actual choice of the 
indi\'idual may be expressed in terms of the utility to the individual 
of the result of different lines of action. ... If the mastery of 
societ>’ over the individual amounts to such a control that life be- 
comes intolerable-1 go to even that cxtreme-we may express in 
terms of utiht)' this condition which confronts the individual. And 
if it is intolerable, the motives which drive a man to suicide, out of 
the sociei>% out of the life, this is also capable of beii^ expressed in 
terms of udlitv, or of a negadve utilit>% if you choose.” “ 

The sole, able, undiluted follower of the classical school was Silas 
Marcus Macvane (1824-1914) of Harvard, who was bom and edu- 
cated in Canada. Macvane taught in the Department of Economics 
under Dunbar for five years. Later, in 1878, he was appointed to a 
professorship in history. .Macvane’s writings on economics b^ 
with his transfer, yet Aey comprise practically all his publications. 
Stranger still was' the fact that he had no “s) mpathy with tte 
historical tendcnc)-.” Indeed, as one critic put it, he hardly aUowed 

it to influence his opinion.®* ^ 

.Maevane's time was uken up with the economic controversies ot 
the day. UTiilc he was opposed to bimetallism, he did not get as 
hysterical as did many another academic economist “ to the pos- 
sible effects of silver illation. He argued in 1884 that the Bland- 
Allison Act w as foolish but not immediately dangerous; tlwt until 
the counm- had more than enough greenbacks, 
and silver certificates in circulation to occupy the whole field ot 
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carrency, some gold must be used as money, and as long as this 
continued, no real premium on gold could result. Such a premium 
could arise, he said, only from a depreciation of the currency, 
which, in turn, could result only from inflation. The only source of 
inflation at die time was, in his view, the coinage of silver dollars, 
fortunately limited to $2,000,000 a month. The entire currency, in- 
cluding gold, was therefore only slighdy, if at all, greater than the 
countr\’ needed. This might be inferred, he said, from the fact that 
the gold, “having largely come to us from abroad, has shown a 
marked and decided tendenc\' to remain with us.”^ 

Besides engaging in the monetaiy controversies of his day, Mac- 
vane carried on a running batde in the academic journals against the 
marginal urilin,^ doctrine, especially in its more elaborate form as 
presented by the “Austrians”-Bohm-Bawerk and von Wieser. His 
keen dirusts evoked detailed replies and led to clarification of the 
doctrine. To the Austrians, wrote Macv^ane, the cost of any given 
commodity was not to be found in the process of producing the 
commodity itself, but in die value of the other products that might 
have been produced by the same means of production. For example, 
they held that the demand for wool for coats created costs in the 
production of blankets, and the existence of blankets was responsible 
for the costs in the production of coats. If people had no use for 
wool, except as material for coats, it would not be an item in the 
cost of production of coats. Thus they looked for the conception 
of cost as occurring outside the production of the very' thing whose 
cost people wished to determine. Cost in their inew, said Macvane, 
“insists on being something or belonging to something that might 
have been, but is not. When you try to grasp it, to attach it to a 
real commodity, and to measure it as a definite tangible quantit\% it 
eludK you and retires to the region of the might-have-beens.” The 
classical theory^ of cost, continued Macvane, might have flaw's, but 
at least it had the merit of attaching itself to those features of pro- 
duction that “men must alw'ay 3 and everywhere feel as cosl” Cost 
and value as the Austrians treated them, he declared, became indis- 
tinguishable and led to dieir reasoning in circles.^ 

Macvane insisted on w'hat is now' known as a “real cost” doctrine 
namely, that cost was composed ultimately of the burden of labor 
and the burden of waiting which accounted for the capitalist’s re- 
t^He substituted the term “waiting” for “abstinence’’ because it 
cleariy brought out the fundamental fact that time must elapse be- 
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tween the outlay of labor and the finished product, and thereby 
supphed the economic answer tx) the argument that labor was the 
whole burden of production.^* 

The period of waiting, Macvane emphasized, varied widi indus- 
tries, but that it constituted a real element in the cost of production 
could not be doubted if one bore in mind “human impatience.” The 
possessor of capital assumed the burden of waiting on behalf of the 
wage worker. When the employer advanced wages to the laborer, 
he was in reality discounting the future rights of the laborer. If the 
laborer would submit to nature’s terms and wait for the finished 
product to emerge, the whole product would belong to him. In 
some cases, where the waiting was necessarily long, this might be 
physically impossible, but more commonly the will rather than the 
ability was lacking. Here, again, it was not the absolute hardship of 
the waiting element that coimted in the cost of production, but 
rather men’s estimate or opinion of that hardship. A general change 
of opinion regarding the sacrifice of waiting acted on the values of 
commodities in aU cases where the length of waiting was different. 
As men came to t hink more lightly of waiting, there would occur a 
fall in the value of commodities involving the longest waiting 
period.^® 

The champions of labor who claimed the whole product for labor 
claimed the impossible, said Macvane, for they demanded the prod- 
uct before nature could give it. This was true, too, he declared, of 
those writers (like Francis A. W^alker) who argued that wages were 
paid from the proceeds of present labor. The finished commodities 
that were streaming into the reservoirs of trade at that moment to 
become the wages of the labor then being expended were not for 
the most part products of recent labor. They were the final results of 
labor spread over years past, much of it over many years.^ 

Meanwhile Macvane also chastised Walker for minimizing the 
role of the capitalist in favor of the entrepreneur, and, after pointing 
out flaws in the logic of Walker’s doctrine, complained that Walker 
went too far in idealizing the entrepreneur. He said: “Men grow 
rich by producing much, but they also grow rich without produc- 
ing anything. ... It might be a great comfort to our Vand^Ut^ 
Goulds, and Fisks to be told that their gains represent w^th of 
their own creation-if they could be got to believe it'”” 
fense of the growth and control of wealth went further. When n 
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came to trusts and combinations, Macvane contended in his exten- 
sively used The Working Principles of Political Economy (1890), 
the community had in general little to fear from these types of eco- 
nomic organization. Any attempt on their part to interfere with the 
natural course of production and trade was likely to bring losses. 
After all, since few commodities were absolutely necessary and 
without tolerable substitutes, the monopolist would find it to his 
advantage to charge not an extortionate price, but a price corre- 
sponding most nearly to the natural price, i.e., the cost of produc- 
tion. In all this he came close to saying that whatever is, is right. 

A man who spent most of his life as an official of charity organ- 
izations could scarcely accept this analysis, and such was the back- 
ground of Da\fid I. Green (1864-1925). Green received a doctorate 
from Johns Hopkins in 1893.“ There he gained the knowledge of 
marginal urilitj’ economics with which he opposed Macvane. 

In an article in 1894, * Pain-Cost and Opportunity-Cost,” Green 
disputed Macvane’s contention that true cost was comprised of pain 
by the laborer and waiting by the capitalist. Rather, cost consists of 
sacrifice of opportumty,” he said. For example, an individual whose 
alternative opportunities were limited would work hard and late 
for a dollar, but when an increased demand for his special abilities 
opened other opportunities, he would ask for better terms. A person 
would not keep books at $100 a month when he could earn $200 a 
month as a shop superintendent. Then, too, a laborer stopped work- 
ing at a cer^ hour not because he was tired, but because he de- 
sired some time for pleasure and recreation. People insisted on being 

paid for Mcrificing profitable opportunities rather than for the pain 
mvolved in the work. * 


The pain m a day’s work, therefore, had Utde to do with power 
m exchange. “The subjective feelings of different individuals,” he 
sai^ are not ea^y compared, but the economic opportunities 
which a Mcrifices by pursuing a certain course of action arc 
more capable of objective measurement. These sacrifices of opportu- 
mty constitute the principal part of the costs of production 
Which detenmne normal exchange values.” 

Even if through the progress of socierg the direct psinfulness of 
or were eliminated, productive effort would still involve sacrific- 

“d the “ratios of exchange 
would stiff tend to correspond to the sacrifices of producdon," L 
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continued; for we must always economize our opportunities. Right 
and dut\- demanded that we refuse to yield our opportunities with- 
out adequate compensation for the task in hand. This demand, he 
concluded, for “an adequate return for opportunities sacrificed is 
the . . . basis of our ratios of exchange.” 

Rational behavior demanded, as Green developed his theorj’^ of it, 
not only that time and action be economized, but also commodities, 
capital, and natural resources. Before utilizing these resources for a 
spLific purpose, he said, we must weigh the other uses to which 
they mi<^fit be put; and. the most “advantageous opportunity which 
we dehberatelv forego constitutes a sacrifice for which we m^ ex- 
pect at least ^ equivalent return.” Certainly the sacrifice of wait- 
ing which a number of writers attempted to establish as a justifica- 
tion of interest, said Green, was of this character. Green chose as 
an illustration an indiridual who, desiring to protect *e future of 
his family, took out insurance and paid the premium. The insumce 
company invested this wealth in a mortgage, and mterest would be 
paid on' this mortgage, because the earning potenmhaes of rapital 
was an opportunitv^ which the company was unwnlhng to for^o 
™thout a legidmaK reward. If the oppormnlty was not -ttoi *e 
“best welfare” of socien- as weU as of the comply wo^d Mff. 
“The hardships incident upon excessive satnng, therefore, afiec^ 
the supplv of capital; but, he said, the mterest paid ganged by 
the opportunities foregone rather than the pam endured. 

SiXlv though there was some truth in the contenoon of the 

classical economists that rent did not 

: *af^r:Ltet";^^^ The problem couM 

be solved by his 

tabor; ^enve'en more capital 

of great skill or a i„, the cost of production as 

choice was made with successfuUv with rival pro- 

^f : p^ce of t'toS^ff^ 

^^^ttf iTald rw:;i co.d be mher. 
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wise profitably employed. If all labor was included in cost, the use 
of land must also be included, for labor cost was principally an 
opportunity-cost rather than a pain-cost. 

The common element in ail opportunities, Green maintained, was 
the power to satisfy want. Utility, in connection with limitation of 
supply, explained why one man earned more than another w'ith the 
same exertion; why one plot of ground rented for more than an- 
other; in short, why the expenses of production and the ratios of 
exchange did not correspond with pain-costs. In the case of a homo- 
geneous factor, such as a group of laborers of unifonn efficiency, 
die pay of all would be the same, not because of an equality of pain 
but because any one of them would presumably be sacrificing an 
equal opportunity to earn “simply the marginal utility rate of pay,” 
the idendcal alternative earnings. 

Green concluded from his analysis that doctrines of the classical 
school led to those of the Austrian school. “The values of the fac- 
tors of production,” he said, “are imputed to them (the factors], on 
account of their marginal utilities. . . . The utility of the means of 
production depends upon the utility of the products. . . . The com- 
monly accepted view that the normal values of goods . . . produced 
under free competition correspond with the relative expensivencss 
of their production will doubdess remain the most ready means of 
accounting in a general w ay for the ratios of exchange, but the 
sacrifices of opportunity which determine the expenses of produc- 
tion must find riieir explanation upon the side of utility.” 

Green pointed out that in the modem economic system the w’ants 
first satisfied w'ere not those most urgent but those represented by 
the largest purchasing power. Thus the “so-called marginal utility 
to society” was not a definite utility, but a “definite amount of 
money which would be offered for the last increment of the sup- 
ply. However, duty to take advantage of opportunities did not 
justify the extortion which unbalanced competition often renders 
possible.” 

Bohm-Baw'crk accepted Green’s concept of opportunity cost as a 
more elegant statement of the position of his own Austin school 
on cost as a sacrifice of utility." But Green himself objected to cer- 
t^ phases of the Austrian formulation. He asserted that in the first 
place ffie Au^ans, by overemphasizing demand, neglected the 
forces fixing the supply of the elements of production. Second, they 
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ignored the need to calculate the surplus of utilitv* over discomfort 
and to formulate rules for increasing that surplus. FinaUv, and most 
significantly, he criticized the Austrians for failing to treat monop- 
olies. Green admitted that monopolv was a matter of decree and 
that ever\- form of private propeny^ had an element of monopoly, 
but he contended that the general characteristics of the two groups 
were sufficiently distinct. “The action of monopolies is not widiout 
svstem,” he said, “and the rules which prevail in the establishment 
of monopolv prices are of increasing impiortance to the theory of 
value." 

Green feared for this competitive balance. He felt it was being 
endangered bv the growth of class antagonism and combinations. 
“Capi^ists and wage workers, becoming distinct classes of society, 
are often contending with each other to the detriment of bo^ 
while each side is alarming the other \^ith the strength of its com- 
binations. WTiat power can cope -with the great oil monopoly, or 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, or what resistance could 
be made if all the poor people should unite in the demand for a 
redistribution of wealth?” His solution of social problems lay in the 
growth of the scientific spirit and patient research; and, above all, in 
universal education, for this will “carr\" new vitality to the sluggish 
members of societv, awakening ambition and giving a taste for 
higher things.” 

Vollowing Green’s lead in explaining classical theory^ in terms of 
the new concept, a number of economists insisted that the marginal 
utilirv doctrine did not disparage Ricardo and the old cost of pro- 
duction or labor theory; in fact the two doctrines supplemented 
each other. The marginal utilin^ theory, they said, merely reiterated 
in a more refined and subtle way what all economic theory had said 
of value, that marginal utiliy* was equal to marginal disudliy*, which 
was nothing more than marginal cost.“ And a new Principles of 
Economics ( 1890) gave tremendous impetus toward this reconcifia- 
tion of the development of marginal utilin- with the old classical 

tradition. . 

This book was written bv the outstanding Bntish economist Al- 
fred .Marshall of Cambridge Universin-, and was eventually to 
supersede Mill's treatise as the authoriy- in the main tradinon m the 
Fnelish-speakine world. It attempted to combine both the marginal 
utiliu- school, emphasizing demand, and the classical school, em- 
phasizing the cost of production; but it definitely gave primacy' to 
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the older classical tradition. Marshall discarded the customars' sepa- 
rate treatment of value and distribution and attempted to stud\ the 
“causes that determine the distribution of commodities among dif- 
ferent classes as one." 

The distinguished leader of the moderate ^\•ing of the German 
historical school, Adolph M'agner of the University of Berlin, wrote 
a lengthy reMew article of the book in the Harvard Quarterly 
Journal of Economics. He condemned the younger more extreme 
followers of the historical school for their disparagement of the clas- 
sical economists, and praised Marshall for following in the path of 
Ricardo. He contended that .Marshall had established the “continuing 
benveen the classical English political economv and the science as it 
must stand to satisfv the demands of the present. It [Marshall's 
book] marks no revolution, but a progress made with true regard to 
even' advance in the science." Arthur Burnham Woodford, who 
had just completed his doctorate under Elv at Johns Hopkins, de- 
clared in the Dial that the volume, in its clear “expose of the evolu- 
tionan' character and the importance of time in industrial life and 
institutions,” brought economics up to date. And he praised the 
“hopeful human tone penading even this most purelv theoretic 
part.” These nvo views reflect fairlv accurately the calm which 
was succeeding the storm blown up bv the introduction of the 
marginal utility doctrine. 

By and large the e.xponents of the marginal utilitx' economics 
were rather progressive in their social outlook, and were interested 
to some e.xtent in, or at least not adverse to, social reform. Even 
Sherw ood was rather sx'mpathetic to Henr\’ George's social views. 
There was one outstanding exception, however, M’. G. Lang-\\ orthy 
Taylor (1846—1941), professor of economics and sociology at the 
Universitx* of Nebraska, who was an e.xtreme consen'ative as well 
as a conttinced marginalist.®® 

He consciously thought of societx' as an organism. “The absurdirv' 
of a legal scale of prices, he said, is glaringly manifest to one once 
imbued with the conviction that social life is as highly organic as 
^ life. On the other hand, he contended that the modern 

corporation, instead of being the means of throttling competition, 
was really a form of its grow-th. Although the capital at the mana- 
ger's disposal was great, the world of capital was greater still. There- 
fore, even if the manager was enabled to gain a temporar\^ 
advantage for those who had entrusted him with their capital he 
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feared to excite a reaction which might ruin him and them. In 
Taylor’s words: “Obstinately to maintain an advantage in prices 
at the expense of die consuming pubhc will gradually, and some- 
times ver\' siLifdy, arouse forces of competition that will . . . ruin 
him. The problem of the successful manager is that of so judiciousty 
adjusting his tariffs as not to arouse the avenging arm of the ^ant 
Capital. On the other hand, the system of credit allows the individ- 
ual investor easUy' to withdraw from the enterprise, and thus to con- 
trol the manager’s relations with him. The spectacle presented is . . . 
therefore . . . one of ever-increasing delicacy of adjustment and of 
competition.” 

In fact a good thing about economic crises, Taylor argued, was 
that they led to a deeper understanding of production and distribu- 
tion, that competition was no longer understood as the rivalry of 
small business concerns. He even suggested that there be one^^uiu- 
versal trust. If consumers were free to purchase as they chose, pre- 
cisely the same forces would exist to compel this miiversal monop- 
oly of production to proportion the prices of the different wares to 
the pubhc demands.” He recognized, however, that because of 
psychological and biological reasons such a universal trust was 

impractical. . 

The spirit of the times, according to Taylor, was for all inter^ 
to unite, each in his own domain, and thus to form separate gim 
or economic classes. The consohdation of the laboring classes mto 
national trade unions on the one hand, and of numberless rnmuhc- 
turine interests into national and intemanonal trusts on the oAer 
hand: was an eridence of this spirit. Similarly, legislation e^ling 
the banks to combine into a national guild with control of “OK 
issue and free from government patemalisin was 
modem spirit. Finally, the protective tariff agreed with the trend 
of political expansion by including new areas and poputoon and 
thereby solidiXing nationahw. The fact that the Umted States had 
in-a condition of active expansion had kept it constantly 

Taylor was unsympathetic 

free silvfr view’s of his feUow townsman William Jennin^ Bryat 
Irthere had been any appreciation of the circulating medimn, ^ 
Ltrd, “h has been'^ar^ed by -e- to coni^^t^ 
for the great losses they have sustamed through ignorant an 

capitalistic legislation.” ” 
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MARX IS DISCOVERED 

In Strong contrast to Taylor’s outline for the supervision ^ so- 
ciety by large business was the growing appreciation of Karl Marx. 
Serious study of Marx’s theorj’^ was slow to develop; not until 1887 
was Das Kapital (the first volume) translated into English. Such 
Marxist phrases as “surplus value” were being commonly used, but 
with the connotation that every class shared in the surplus created 
by the progress of industry.®* The revolutionary impact of his writ- 
ing was disregarded. 

Charles William Macfarlane, a Philadelphia capitalist, engineer, 
and keen student of marginal utility economics, asserted that the 
Marxians contributed much to economic theory. The importance of 
the work done by the socialist writers, he wrote, lay largely in their 
“vigorous protest against the assumption of an economic man, the 
iron law of wages, etc. The accent which they have thrown upon 
the intimate connection that exists between the phenomena of value 
and price on the one side, and the phenomena of distribution on the 
odier, is important, too. ... It was Marx who first recognized the 
important distinction between labor in the form of spinner, weaver, 
etc., and labor conceived as an abstract mobile fund. The similarity 
between capital and labor in this respect, Marx, of course, failed to 
notice, but he did have some grasp of these two conceptions of 
labor. These are the conceptions which J. B. C^k has developed 
with such skill and clearness.” *• 

There seemed to be no knowledge of Marx but as just another 
economic theorist to be fitted into Aeir systems. Seligman declared 
diat the social point of view in connection with the theory of value 
was first advocated by Marx, but was emphasized in an incorrect 
way. He pointed out that Marx, moreover, was entirely ignorant of 
the marginal utility doctrine.*® Only in such offhand remarks as 
these do we get an inkling that a revolutionary formula had been 
drauTi up w'hich would change the history, iJf not the economic 
theory, of modem times. 

Academic economists at this time also showed more interest in 
such related matters as the broad heresy of oversaving, namely, a 
prevalent notion that unregulated savings by individuals had perni- 
cious consequences and that universal thrift was no remedy for so- 
cial ills. A formulation widely popularized in England by John A. 
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Hobson, a liberal economist of the Left, came across the Atlantic 
with such impact that at the 1895 meeting of the American Eco- 
nomic Association the subject was brought up. Henry R. Seager 
(1870-19^0) of the University* of Penns\*lvania and later of Colum- 
bia ablv presented what he* called the “orthodox” case. Modem 
theorise, he said, denied that savings might lead to overproduction. 
Thev held that a certain amount of savings was necessary to main- 
tain the existing fund of capital, which was constantly being de- 
pleted by accident, miscalculation, and fraud, by overspending by 
indi\*iduals, and by the needs of a growing population. As saving 
exceeded the limits set by these “normal needs of the industrial 
organism,” the interest rate fell. Lower interest rates, by decreasing 
costs, led to lower prices. Thus accumulation was checked by w^- 
enins the motive to sa\-ing, and at the same time the fall in prices 
stimulated consumption to keep pace with increased production, so 
that oversavine and overproduction were automatically checked. 
To which Edward \V. Bemis, a critic, rephed diat a faU in the in- 
terest rate instead of dimimshing savings, might increase it. Savii^s 
mav even be stimulated bv a desire to retain a fixed income and by 
the development of foresight and of the desire for social prestige 

and power.” 


EDWnS ROBERT .\NDERSON SEUGNL\N: PIONEER IN PUBLIC FIN.OfCE 

An area of economics that had heretofore been largely neglect^ 
now was considerably developed-that of pubUc fii^ce Henry C 
Adams had published some notable studies m this field, but it was 
E R A. Seligman (1861-1939) of Columbia wbo gave it the great- 
est disdnetioi.*-- Seligman had been actively interested m organ^ 
the American Economic Association and in a vanety' of reform 
movement. For example, he was the first of 
mists to broach the doctrine of a living wage tiring m the 
ton h,mtu,e Bulletin in Match .898, he declared ^ 

were insuperable difficulties in achieving a Imng wage throu ^ 
emment s^ge-fixing in every trade, still a beginning be m^^' 

if all units of government— national, state, and mu p 
iLst th™ in alUvork done for them the contractors pay a h^ 
wave This would not interfere with competition but wo 
the'piane of competition to a high level. This 

wouW "not revolmionize the world." and in fact would accomplish 
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very litde, but that little would “be in the direction of progress and 
social peace.” 

Seli^an s interest in such matters was, however, secondary to his 
sustained interest in the field of public finance. A number of his 
works, especially his monographs The Shifting und Incidence of 
T/wttion and Progressii'e T/ixMion, helped to make public finance 
a subject of theoretical as well as practical importance. His activities 
centered largely on tax reforms, particularly in connection with the 
general property tax and progressive taxation. 

He was an ardent opponent of Henr%' George s single-tax pro- 
posal, but George was in good part responsible for Seligman’s elab- 
oration of the canon of “faculty” or “ability to pay.” The elements 
of facult\% he declared, were tw'ofold, those connected with acquisi- 
tion or production and those connected with consumption. It has 
been well said that his inclusion of the distributional criterion of 
taxation \mder die categorj’^ of “facultv’” was a “master stroke of 
practical udsdom.” The “happy ambiguity’” of the canon enabled 
Seligman to support relatively heavy taxation of land, franchises, 
and the like, and to advocate new forms of taxation which he con- 
sidered necessarx’^ if more radical tax demands by the people were to 
be staved off.^^ Seligman always carefully circumscribed the ap- 
f^cation of the canon. Thus, while he approved the theoiy^ of pro- 
gressive taxation, he advocated caution in putting it into practice. 
His reservations led his friend Ely to comment caustically in 1893 
on those economists who cautioned us “not to make progress too 
rapidly.” The danger, Ely said, was not that “we shall go too rap- 
idly, but that we shall not go at all.” 

Although an exponent of a progressive inheritance tax, Seligman 
denied that it was a just instrument for checking the groMith of 
large fortunes and diffusing wealth. He justified it on his theory of 
“faculty.” “An inheritance,” he said, “is simply a fomiitous income, 
a chance accretion to propert)% which augments the faculty of the 
individual and which, just because of its accidental or unearned 
nature, is a most fitting subject of taxation.” ** 

Yet Seligman took a relatively radical step in supporting the in- 
come tax law in 1894. He aipied that it was in accord with the 
democratic trend throughout the world. “It seeks to correct the 
growing conviction among all masses of the population that our 
present tax system largely exempts those that are best able to pay.” 
He was skeptical, however, of a progressive income tax, because 
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while a progressive tax corresponded to the demands of ideal justice, 
it was impracticable. This was so because the two methods of p 3 y~ 
in? an income tax were either in a lump sum by the taxpayer or by 
stoppage at the source. The former method had failed, at least in 
An?lo^Saxon countries; the second method was not susceptible to 
graduation since it might involve a number of sources. 

^ After England adopted the “progression” principle, in 1910, ^lig- 
man recosrnized its possibilities for the United States. He insisted, 
however, that first a proportionate income tax must be imposed. 
“After the [proportionate] tax had been in operation for some time, 
it might be possible cautiouslv to introduce the principle of gradua- 
tion.” Once the administrative provisions for the stoppage-at-source 
income tax were in fuU operation, and the government assured of its 
desired revenue, “there would perhaps be no insuperable objection 
to requirincr a compulsor\- declaration of entire income from all in- 
dividuals whose income exceeded, let us say, ten or went)' thousand 
dollars and assessing a somewhat higher rate of tax upon them. . . . 
But unless crraduation be utilized only as a supplementaiy' pnnciple, 
it would, under actual conditions, in all probabiliw play havoc ^^ij 
the entire scheme of the income tax from the point of view of both 


revenue and justice.” 

With the passage of the extremely moderate progressive income 
tax act in 1913, Seligman declared that it was sigmficant that Ae 
principle of progressive taxation evoked almost no disci^on. The 
legitimacy of the theorx' was taken for granted and m the 
where it' was mentioned, it was assumed to be a coroUarv of the 
theorx- of abilitx* to pay. This shows,” he said, the devdopment 
which has taken place since the discussion of the law of 1894. 


OOSSOUDATtON OF OAISS 

\fter the turn of the century such advances were possible, but m 
the nineties economics was m'ing to consolidate its gains^not mje 
ncwTdyrccs For example, Richard T. Ely, that outstanding leader 
of the “rebels ” grew increasingly consei^ ative. He moved m 1892 
om loht Hopkins to Wisconsin with a new^^ ^ 
professor of political economy and director of the School of ^ 
^omL, PolitLl Science, and Histor>-. The following ye^ he i^^ 
a new popular textbook. Outlines of 

senZ tL^his text differed from the earlier IntroducUon to Polstr 
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c(il Economy in that it was somewhat more advanced and more 
“theoretical.” Perhaps the main formal difference was in the elabor- 
ate presentation of the marginal utility doctrine, and in the state- 
ment that the constructive work of the Austrian school was 
fundamental. 

In die first edition, Ely was still a staunch follower of the Ricar- 
dian theory of rent, and in other wridngs at the time he accepted, 
to a certain degree, its pracdcal implications as to taxation. But in 
later revisions of the treatise (in which he had as collaborators 
Thomas S. Adams, .Max O. Lorenz, and Allyn A. Young), he de- 
clared that the confiscadon of pure economic rent, as distinguished 
from the return of improvements, would never appeal to the con- 
science of the American people, that such a policy further illus- 
trated the danger of basing social reasoning on any theor^’^ of “nat- 
ural rights.” From there he uldmately went on (1916) to accept 
completely Clark’s view of land as a species of capital. 

Ely’s conservadve trend was piarticularly nodceable in a series of 
extension lectures he gave on socialism in 1 892 in which he enumer- 
ated more than twenty “valid objections” to socialism.'** But this 
did not save him from popular attack. When labor troubles raised 
the temperature of Wisconsin pwlidcs to near hysteria, Ely was 
accused by the State Superintendent of Public Institutions of jus- 
tifvTng and encouraging strikes and boycotts, of giving advice and 
aid to striking printers in Milwaukee, of entertaining an agitator or 
“walking delegate” from Kansas Gty who had come to assist the 
strikers, and of upholding socialism in his works. The University 
authorities immediately ordered an investigation of Ely’s teachings, 
and he replied that if the charges were true, they u ould unfit him 
to hold his post. But he denied every one of these “base and cruel 
calumnies.” “I have maintained,” he said, “that even could socialism 
be organized and put in operation it would stop progress and over- 
throw our civilization.”*" Leaders in the academic world rallied 
to Dy’s defense with testimonials, and Ely was absolved bv the 
Board of Regents. 

Popular judgment notwithstanding, Ely is a good example of the 
way in which old economic reformers were moderating their zeal 
By this time the marginal utility theoiy^ had become orthodox and 
was combined w ith the old classical doctrines in such a wav as to 
discredit neither. Social s>mpathies which had seemed so dangerous 
previously were now largely in the ancillary study of sociology. 
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The emphasis upon statistics brought about an increasing drive to 
make the collection of such material, especially in connection with 
the Census, both more accurate and more comprehensive. Even 
some of the socialist emphasis upon human values could be recog- 
nized as a factor in the new equation. All in all economics was try- 
ing with some success to establish an equilibrium among the theories 
that had seemed so explosive in the eighties. 


CHAPTER XII 

The Younger Traditionalists 


T he s\-nthesis which was being made between the classical 
economists, foUov^ong the English school, and the historical 
and marginal utiht\’ schools of the Continent was put to- 
gether in many different "wavs. The most authoritative combination 
in this country was conservative; upon the basic framework of the 
classical school of Adam Smith and John Stuart Alill \^as grafted a 
simple and restricted version of marginal utilit)’. This was the 
outcome, but the three greatest leaders of this time, Arthur Twining 
Hadley of Yale, F. W. Taussig of Harvard, and J. Laurence Lai^h- 
lin of Chicago, did not consciously attempt to reach such a solution. 
Hadlev thought he had repudiated classical economics; Tau^ 
thouaht he had made only a few modifications in it; and Laughlin 
was convinced he had never left its preserves. \et all ^ee were 
perhaps among the ^eatest builders in America of a new foundation 
for fxirther economic study. 


ARTHVR TWINING HADLEY' 

Hadlev (1856-1930) ‘ " as a man of versatile inter^ md cul^ 
He had a lucid pen and was abreast of the latest “ 

economics and practical affairs. He was a graduate of “ 

and had studied for two years under Wagner at die Utuve^ 
Berlin. On his return to the United States m .879. he 
teaching at Yale with journalism, and for a while he ^ ^ 
missioner of Connecticut’s Bureau of Labor Statistics (188,-87) and 
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editor of the Department of Foreign Railroads for the Railroad 
Gazette (1887-99). He capped his academic career by becoming 
president of Yale University in 1899. As an economist he had a 
wide influence in his day. His treatise, Economics An Account of 
the Relations bePiveen Private Property and Public Welfare (1896), 
succeeded Francis A. Walker’s as the most popular one in the col- 
leges. It was urbane and comprehensive; by means of footnotes an 
qualifications it obtained a catholicity that Francis A. Walker would 
have considered downright radical. 

Hadley accepted the marginal utility theory of value as funda- 
mentally sound, for it earned, he said, the commercial theory to its 
logical conclusions. According to this theory, as he interpreted it, 
the value of an article was the price which it would command under 
a system of free and open competition, as distinct from one which 
was the result of special bargaining or fraudulent concealment. But 
he felt that those economists who were devoting their energies to 
analyzing and developing the intricacies of the marginal utility 
theory were engaged in useless or irrelevant activity. In its simple 
form, the theory explained more clearly than previous ones the 
psychological motives which determine the direct relation between 
utility and price under the existing commercial system. But those 
economists engaged in elaborating it were stepping over into the 
domain of psjxhology, because their work was only remotely re- 
lated to the practical problems of business and legislation. By their 
excessive use of psychological terms and conceptions and their 
neglect of purely commercial ones, these economists had made eco- 
nomics a science not for statesmen and men of the world, but for 
schoolmen. 

Hadley accepted the doctrine of natural selection as the other 
renovating force in modem economics. He adapted this doctrine to 
support Ae view diat titles to property, “are more likely to be 
productive than not, because if men fsiil to use their capital for 
things the community needs, they lose money and are eliminated 
from control of the next period of production.” He added; “To the 
medieval economist the businessman was a licensed robber; to the 
modem economist he is a public benefactor. ... So confident are 
we of the substantial identity of interest between the businessman 
and the community as a whole, that we give our capitalists the freest 
chance to direct Ae productive resources of society to their own 
individual nrofit.” 
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Hadley’s early reputation was based on his book Railroad Trans- 
portatioTiy which came out in 1885. In effect, this book brought the 
analysis of Charles Francis Adams, Jr^ up to date. In it he stated 
that in a business with large fixed capital the Ricardian law that 
businessmen would cease producing when prices fell below the cost 
of production was false. “It very often involves worse loss to stop 
producing rhan to produce below cost, he pointed out." Alore 
specifically, he said that thoroughgoing competition would result 
in rates w’hich would leave no income to meet fixed charges. Only 
bv combination could cutthroat competition be eliminated. Cwn- 
b'ination would result in any event, but much of the waste of cut- 
throat competition could be avoided, espeaally in the case of rail- 
roads, if the State would sanction such devices as pools. Hadley had 
little sympathy with such “coercive” regulating devi^ as the Inter- 
state ^mmerce G)mmission, for such government interference, to 
his mind, did more harm than good. Potential comi^rition, he siid, 
most be relied upon to keep the combines from obtaining exorbitant 

^ In elaborating diis theorv that combination was ineviable for a 
krae part of modem industry, Hadley threw conaderable li^t on 
the° proems of heavy^ fixed investment. He considered that the in- 
vestment of fixed capital had caused more radical changes m manu- 
factures and transportation than in agriculture. In the first p^ 
factory- production had increased faster than farm 
was to him the natural course of events. The amount of fo^ ob- 
tainable from a given area, he said, codd not be 
lar-ed. No amount of additional capital, for instancy could mc^ 
aoricultural production a hundredfold. Consequently no one 
^^ever lari could ever supply more than a mmute fraction of ^ 

“Tth.. pointed on, 

radically different. Here Ae ° ^ ^ economy. 

larger. Each producer for^wages and materials woold 

As his sales increased, his expenses tor wag» 
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increase only slighdy, if at all, but the share of the charges on fixed 
capital which each unit of product must pay would decidedly de- 
crease. “There is no fixed standard of cost,” he said, which could be 
considered as the normal price because the “cost per unit of product 
depends on the quantity sold, falling as sales increase.” 

Furthermore, he said, the price which would entice new competi- 
tion into the field would be much higher than that which would 
induce old firms to withdraw. No concern would leave the field so 
long as it could meet an appreciable part of its interest charges. “It 
is better to lose pmt of your interest on every piece of goods you 
sell,” he wrote, “than to lose the whole of it on every piece you do 
not sell.” As long as the selling price remained higher than the ex- 
|>ense for wages and materials, all the old factories would continue 
to compete. Even if ownership of the firm changed hands by fore- 
closure, the concern would continue to operate. However, no new 
competition w'ould enter the field unless the price were sufficient to 
affo^ a liberal profit after paying all charges on fixed capital. “Thus 
prices, instead of constantly tending to gravitate toward an equitable 
figure, oscillate between two extremes.” Hence the rate of produc- 
tion at figures yielding a fair profit would usually be either much 
larger diM the rate of consumption, or much smaller. In the former 
case the producer would fare badly, in the latter, the consumer. 
“The average price resulting from such fluctuations might be a fair 
one; but the wide changes in price are disastrous to all parties 
concerned.” 

This has sometimes led, he said, to industrial units necessary for 
the proper utilization of labor becoming so large as to produce 
actual monopoly, particularly in such distributive industries as 
water, gas, telegraph, and railroads. Even in cases where the need 
for concentrated management was not so marked as in railroads, 
“competition of different concerns always involved a loss, from the 
need of maintaining too many selling agencies, the expense of un- 
necessary advertising, and the lack of proper utilization of fixed 
capital.” This latter phenomenon, Hadley noted, was often mis- 
takenly assumed to indicate industries of “increasing return” in con- 
trast to industries of diminishing return; but actually it indicated 
unused capacity, for when a certain relation was established be- 
tween output and fixed capital, the current expenses per unit of 
production increased very rapidly. 

This problem of unused capacity, Hadley added, also cast doubts 
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on the traditional doctrine of savings. In the beginning of civiliza- 
tion scarcin- of capital had been a serious economic danger, and at 
that time anvthin^ that induced people to save and use their savings 
productivelv vas^'good for socieU’. In modem times, according to 
his analvsis, the tendencv to invest capital in machinery rather than 
to purchase consumers products reduced the demand for the prod- 
uct of machinen,-. If one man, in his effort to save, converted his 
capital into per^nanent investment, he could accomplish his end, 
but if all did the same thing, the expected profit would not be real- 
ized because of the overproduction of plant, and a commercial crisis 
would follow. Certainly, he agreed, the mcreased utilizauon of 
existincr capital which followed any stimulus to consumption ^^as 
apt to be more conducive to general prosperim than a correspond- 
increase in the amount of investment without such stmtulus; but 
uiSortunatelv the methods used to stimulate consumption such as 
c^reSy inflation, were transient in then nature and led to a 

'“Hadlev^toher pointed out that the stmchronitation or equi- 
librium tenvTen investment of capital and price of products, posited 
K frirallv all leadincr economists, in fact confused mercantile 

by practically a ■ • l-;ircre oart of modem industr\*, he 

,nd Wustrial cjpeution^ln^a 

said, t e tun ^ additional investment would soon produce 

vancmg pnc^^ Tm.th^ a^ -ere not those posited by the 
a reaction but these niovement and price movement 

theorists. In their mcm -ij^num will become a wholly 

must be sunultaneou .... ^ , „ pj-j^es in good and bad vears 

unstable one if the t-o are separamd. production, but 

might on the at erase . ,,-idelv divervcnt quantities and the 
^lemS: indus..« using I'arge capital favor such 

varytions ■ Sts tv”s his use of labor unions as ^ 

Sot ^ effects of cutthroat competition. He ^ 

illustration of the bane commodity, 

sumed that the ptice ot labot^hhe^at ^ 

M-as determined largely b or ^ railroad runmng merely 

man on starvation ,ods, he said, the workman 

for operating expenses. p P P j^^j^ied and supported a 

received comparanvely good tt ^ 

familv in reasonable '=°"' _ societv that he should be able 

upon himi and it was important to societv 
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to meet this charge. But during depressions wages fell to a starva- 
tion level and rose again only after long years of misery. The work- 
man, therefore, sought relief in combination. This theory led Had- 
ley, and others, he thought, to have a friendlier feeling toward 
unions. Just so with the pools, he continued. If capitalists and work- 
men could see the analogy between stan^ation wages and cutthroat 
competition, they might arrive at a better understanding of each 
other’s position.® 

Hadley’s fundamental social philosophy was revealed when he 
explained why economists were not government advisers. In part, 
he said in 189^1900, this w as because the American government had 
become too responsive to popular clamor. The s)’stem of repre- 
sentative government, with its currying to the demands of locd 
constituents, had proved unsuccessful in conducting public busi- 
ness. A strong executive administration, with the pow er to carry out 
its policy, would naturally use economists as guides, but this coun- 
trv did not have that. For centuries the people had been “busy de- 
vising constitutional checks of the royal prerogative,” and conse- 
quently the executive had insufficient powers for good government 
and w as at the mercy of the legislattire with its local interests. The 
growth of the “trust” idea, he thought, promised a healthy change, 
because with ind»istrial and political progress, old-fashioned com- 
petition and representative government could not safeguard the 
public interest. “Business has,” he concluded, “become a trust, in a 
sense far different from that which the accidental application of this 
word has carried wath it.” 

Similarly, he Said, the management of colonial empires with their 
weak inhi)itants had infused into die managers the notion of pub- 
lic office as a public trust. The more completely our undertakings, 
whether private or public, industrial or polidcal, took the character 
of trusts, the more impossible it became for the authorides to repre- 
sent personal or class interests without grossly violating the dictates 
of sympathy or jusdce. When this should take place, the American 
people, with the aid of economists, w'ould meet the needs of indus- 
try and government with a “true collectivism of spirit” rather than 
with “superficial coUecdvism or socialism, which, like the individual- 
ism which it strives to supersede, often makes too much of mere 
polidcal machiner>% and believes that men are to be saved by their 
insdtudons rather than their characters.” * 

This social doctrine was based in part on what Hadley felt to be 
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his permanent contribution to the field of economics, the “method 
of making connections between economics and ethics by the applica- 
tion of the principle of natural selection. Judging by the illustra- 
tions he cited, however, he apparently failed to realize that the time 
had passed when the principle of narural selection could be simply 
identified with the modem regime of propern* rights and business 
practices and the operations of a crude Malthusian doctrine. 

On the other hand, his Railroad Trccmportatioii, which he depre- 
cated as “valuable chiefly as a coUection of facts that give clearness 
to other people's theories rather than as a set of new theories 
of mv own. ’ " turned out to be enduring and fertile. In this treatise 
and in his textbook he threw the spotlight on those important prob- 
lems that are now thought of generally as “overhead costs." Also, 
bv his susfsestion that riie workman be enabled to meet the fixed 
charo-es oThis family, he doubtless opened that line of modern 
thought which calls for consideration of labor as an “overhead cost 
or “fixed charge" on society. 


william t.wssig 

The difficulties of economic terminolog>- and the fluidiw of iB 
theorx- are well illustrated by Hadley and Taussig. Hadley claimed 
that classical economics in general, and lUcaxdo - 
obsolete because free compeuaon was obsolete. His fnen , . • 

Taussicx 8s- 9- 1 940), although reaching much the same F^faca 

conclufions, 'insisted on the substantial vaUdiU' of the classical schoo . 
The difference in the t\vo was largely one of personal taste. 

Taussia was born in the border state of Missouri, the son of 
s Jcessful St. Louts bustnessman.- He had oppo™^a 

wealthy and cultured family could provide. He v j c 

" he * he studied economics under Charles F. Dunbar, and 

graduated with honors in histors'. Then he made '“^“tater 
^ , r r Hp ^favcd lon^ enouffh to spend a ^MnICi 
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during the year 1882-83, whUe the latter was away, but on Dunbar’s 
return he entered the law school. He continued his writings on 
economics and gave a course on tariff legislation. After receiving 
his law degree in 1886, he accepted an assistant professorship in 
political economy and henceforth devoted his energies to economics. 

Taussig was interested in the various modem developments in 
economics, though he was first and last a follower of the classical 
tradition of Ricardo and John Stuart Mill. Thus as early as 1884 
he declared: “I am not a follower through thick and thin of the 
German school, but there is much truth in the qualifications which 
they suggest to accepted economic principles.” * While he was one 
of the leaders of the “old school” in the 1886 controversy with the 
“new school,” he nevertheless attempted to have reprinted in the 
United States the famous article “Political Economy," written for 
the Encyclop<edm Britanmca by the Irish supporter of the “histori- 
cal school,” the Reverend John Kells Ingram of Trimty College, 
Dublin. In fact, he called on his friend and opponent in Ae debate, 
E. R. A. Seligman, to help. “It is an excellent sketch of the history 
of political economy— the best in our language, by all odds,” he 
wrote Seligman. “It is just what I want, as a book of general 
reference for the students.” At the end of that year he joined the 
American Economic Association, tlie first of the “old school” advo- 
cates to do so. This was not surprising, for Taussig accepted some 
of die tenets of the marginal utility school, although skeptical of the 
fully developed scheme. He approved the doctrine in substance, but 
he thought it too complex and susceptible to statement in more 
simple language. 

The need, Taussig stated in 1892, was for a “restatement of the 
general principles of economics w’hich would be accepted, for the 
time being, as a standard e.xposition of the present state of political 
economy, at least for Ehglish-speaking countries.” It must be a book 
which “will attain the authoritative place that, in its day and 
generation, was achieved by John Stuart Mill’s recasting the then- 
accepted doctrines of political economy.” When Marshall’s Prin- 
ciples of Economics appeared, Taussig declared that while it was 
the most important contribution since Mill, he doubted that it would 
fill the need. He continued to use .Mill “because of its educational 
value, and because it prevents delusions as to economic questions 
being easy of solution.” 

Perhaps the clearest picture of Taussig’s views was revealed in his 
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Statement of what should be taught in high school economics. While 
the best-equipped scholars differed on many important questions, 
he wrote, there was a mass of fundamental matter on which the 
economists were in agreement and which could be simply taught 
to the students. “The marvelous division of labor in a civilized com- 
munit\*,” he said; “the mode in which laborers, farmers, merchants, 
transporters, contribute to the community’s revenue of commodities 
and services; the nature and functions of money, and the ramifica- 
tions of the machinery of credit; the position of the businessman 
as the great middleman of industry, and his relations to hired work- 
men on the one hand, to consumers on the other; the growth and 
significance of production on a great scale; the elements of inter- 
national trade and of taxation; the difference between a regime of 
private propert\’^ and one of co-operation or of collectivism— these 
are matters which can be set forth simply, effectively, and instruc- 
tively.” A good deal of useful and interesting information on the 
history of industr\% especially during the last two centuries, “can be 
interwoven with the explanation of the principles; while abundant 
illustration can be found by the competent teacher in the f amili a r 


facts of eveiy’^day life.” 

In Wages ^ Capital (1896) Taussig maintained that a w'age fond 
existed in the attenuated sense that the real source of wages was in 
the recurring supply of finished and consumable goods, and this 
supply, as the Austrians had also shown, could for the time beii^ 
be increased but slightly. “All hired laborers got their share of these 
commodities and their real w'ages, by having money turned over to 
them by capitalists and employers. The w'ages-fund doctrine was 
right in looking at the advance of funds from capitalists to labo^ 
as the first step in the process by which wages w ere determined.” A 
considerable and permanent rise in w’ages could occur most effre- 
tivelv, he said, through increases in the proximate source of me 
laborers’ incomes, “either through directly larger receipts accruu^ 
in the hands of active capitalists, or through the less direct j^oc^ 
of larcrer monev sums being turned over to the capitalists by m- 
vestoR.” In hri scheme, therefore, the wages of any particular 
group depended on what the consumers were able and willing to pay 
for the c^odities produced, and a permanent rise in wages co^d 
be obtained by such a group only if the “permanent condmons of the 
market-that is, of ultimate demand-” were favorable to Aot. 

Taussig’s complete theory of wages was substanoaUy like that 
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Clark. He believed that wages were “determined under competitive 
conditions by the discounted marginal product of labor.” He agreed 
that this might be considered simply another way of saying that 
wages were “determined by the sf«cific or imputed product of 
labor,” and that interest was “determined by the specific or imputed 
product of capital.” But he criticized the Qark version, that “labor 
^ets the specific product of labor,” because it implied that this w’as 
“all that labor ought to get. . . . Whether it is right that every man 
should get what he himself produces, raises deep-reaching questions 
as to ju^ce.” “ He tended to think such questions outside the realm 
of economics. For instance, he tiiought that the proponents of labor 
Illation were guided by an excessive humanitarian spirit. The sug- 
gestion made by such a highly respected thinker as Laveleye, that 
rite State should indemnif\'' workmen who were left unemployed by 
the introduction of machinery, seemed especially extreme to him. 

But the problems kept arising, and he had to deal with them. He 
questioned if the pioneering work of the German government in 
social insurance, providing for disability and old age pensions for 
all wage workers, would be successful, because of the enormous 
clerical staff needed. In the United States it would surely be tm- 
workable, he thought, because “we who are used to Anglo-Saxon 
w’ays of self-help and self-dependence, look with suspicion on a 
scheme in which a man partly is helped by others, partly compelled 
without choice to help himself. . . . These measures . . . leave little 
room for individual development, . . . for training in character. . . . 
In practice, the system must reduce itself to something hardly dis- 
tinguishable from taxation on the one hand, akns-giving on the 
other.” Long after a substantial number of economists were support- 
ing a minim um wage for women, Taussig insisted that it was injuri- 
ous to die interest of women workers.^® 

Taussig w'as conservative, as can be seen by his phrasing, but he was 
not prone to blame every labor dispute entirely on the laborers. In 
the famous Homestead strike he felt that the manager, Henry C. 
Frick, should have been more tactful in dealing with representarives 
of die emjdoyees. “No doubt a man of action must fret at the in- 
congruity of a conference with an unwieldy committee of twenty- 
five slow-headed workmea But with tact, patience, friendliness of 
bearing, the cultivation of a spirit of confidence and good-^dll, it is 
posable— whether probable, who can say?— diat the struggle might 
have been avoided; and diese qualities were conspicuously absent in 
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the manager." Frick had, he said, no conception of any dut\- to guide 
and help the workers, and the “responsibilities of wealth and power 
were in some degree disregarded.” 

On the question of railroad regulation Taussig’s views were sum- 
marized in 1891 in his statement that those people who thought a 
reaUv “effective and detailed supervision of railroad bookkeeping 
can be looked for” were immature and “utopian.” Since most rail- 
way costs were joint, he said, the various rates could be determined 
only by demand, and not by cost of service. This was nothi^ more 
than the “general practice of ‘charging what the traffic \i.t11 bear.’ 
That practice is not an accident, nor the result of arbitrar\" exercise 
of power by railway managers. ... It will . . . appear under public 
as well as under private railway management.” It was therefore al- 
most impossible, he felt, to determine “reasonable” rates as the Inter- 
Commerce A.ct demanded. On the one hand there w as the 
“‘gxtxaordinar\' complexits* of the [rail'wa^] business, the constant 
transfer and rearrangement of industrv , and the corresponding shift- 
ing in the demand for transportation; on the other hand [there was] 
the monopoly element in the railway business, the extent to which 
many roads are in the position of rent-pelding natural agents, the 
enormous vested interests.” Thus he felt that the Commission in 
practice had wisely accepted the existing s>-stem of rate-making as 
on the whole reasonable.^" 

On the crreat issue of free silver Taussig by his opposition was 
forced in die course of that long struggle to qualify or attenuate 
Ricardian economics. He contended in 1S84 that there was no per- 
manent tendency toward a decline in prices and that bimetallism, or 
any approach to it, would result in an undesirable inflationaiy nse. 
In' the nineties he argued that the fall of prices was due to the ex- 
traordinary improvements in the production of commodiu^. Smce 
money w^ges md incomes had in aU ci^-ilized counm^ shown a 
tendency to rise rathet than faU. he said, the debtors did not 

a real hardship in repaying the nomm^ “'aZ''„,f*o,dd 

added, iusdce demanded that creditors as sveU as debtors should 

share the profits of labor’s increased producnveness. 

To the Lgument that low prices were ruinmg busmess, he reph^ 
that only those enterprises which were not sufficiently competent to 
"tile taprovecTmeans of production had failed - 

S:;^d ulrZIedl;™ of *0 faU of prices had been the 
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creased marketing of goods produced with profit at lower and lower 
cost. “The business world,” he said, “has not been in any state of 
chronic depression. In the ups and downs of industrial activity there 
have been periods which seem to confirm the pessimistic accounts of 
the bimetallist and of other persons malcontent with the present 
order of things; but in due time the tide has always turned.” 

True, the Middle Western farmers w'ere suffering from falling 
prices, admitted Taussig, but their difficulties sprang from phenom- 
ena which could not be cured by monetary or government meas- 
ures. Although caused to some extent by the competition of new 
producing areas both in the far West and other parts of the world, 
this merely aggravated the effect of the inefficient methods used by 
the discontented farmers. A good share of the American agricultural 
population, having been bred to the easy and careless use of virgin 
soil, could not, he said, accommodate itself to the intensive methods 
of rotation and selection of crops, of truck and dairj^ farming, when 
their lands began to show signs of exhaustion. The more intelligent 
and versatile adapted themselves to new conditions and prospered, 
but a large number preferred to move west. In such periods of tran- 
sition, he suggested, all sorts of remedies for hard times would ap- 
pear and have their run. 

Taussig concluded that gold performed the functions of a measure 
of value and of a standard of value with as close an approach to 
perfection as could reasonably be expected from any monetary sys- 
tem. But to provide an “elastic” currency for the needs of industry, 
Taussig supported the notion that the national bank notes be based, 
not on the constantly decreasing public debt, but on the general 
assets of the banks; and he even suggested as an alternative restoring 
state bank issues. “Eventually, it may be hoped,” he vwote, “that 
the United States will leave the path of direct government issues, 
whether paper or silver, and will put the provision of the form of 
the currency which its paper and silver have supplied into the hands 
of banks, under a system enabling them at once to put forth an un- 
mistakably sound currency and to offer their services to industry 
with the minimum of restraint.” “ 

His views on taxation were best evidenced by the majority report 
of the Massachusetts Commission on Taxation in 1897 wWch was 
almost entirely his work. It recommended replacing the tax on se- 
curities representing ovraership of, or interest in, property outside 
the state, by imposing an inheritance tax and a state tax on dwell- 
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ings. “In principle,” he wrote, “an income tax is said by nearly all 
writers on taxation to be most equitable,” but in this “country, with 
our political traditions and business habits,” it could not be success- 
fully administered.^'^ 

Beyond all these statements on the problems of the day was the 
importance of Taussig’s work on the tariff. He elaborated his dis- 
sertation into the classic Tariff History of the United States (1888), 
and from time to time he added new chapters. Taussig was a free- 
trader in principle, but in his characteristically judicious manner he 
allowed room for the infant industry argument and for die need to 
go slowly in removing tariffs. He approved, he said, of a “moderated 
tariff.” To the frequendy heard argument that a tariff was necess^ 
to protect the high wage-scale, he answered that wages in America 
were high not because of the tariff, but because of the great general 
productiveness of labor, which, in turn, was due pardy to the ener^ 
and efSciency of our laborers, pardy to the extended use of machin- 
ery, and very largely to our great natural resources.^ 

To his profession he rendered an important service by his able 
editorial supervision of the Quarterly Journal of Economics. His 
catholicity was unparalleled. Although conservative in both eco- 
nomic theory and practice, he was gifted with an ability to discern 
significant developments. Thus he opened the Journal to litde-known 
voters even though he considered their views outside the tradition 
of sound economics. And on more than one occasion he definitely 
went out of his way to encourage what he considered a radical vari- 
ant of economic thought.^ 

Along with this he contributed much through his teaching, aM 
he waTqoite right in saying; “I do heheve I have done some nseW 
and good teaching here in this Univerdty, and p^ap have pv» 
an undue share of my strength to achieving this. His teaching 
eaercised a tremendous influence on the course of AmencM eco- 
nomic thought and action. PtacticaUy every Harvard 
economics smdied under him, for he taught and supervised ^ toe 
Sementary course in the subject. And ^ most famo^ g-^d^® 
course, “Ec. 1 1,” devoted to a cntKjue of classica) 
writers, was the training ground of many econouusls of the next 

®‘He’Zbroadened the subject matter of 

SS: L“»i?S^ri^^;“”ose.y Within the 
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lines of the Ricardo-Mill tradition— as his treatise International Trade 
( 1927) so well attests— but he gave it definitive shape. His students 
were among the outstanding contributors to the modernization of 
the older doctrine— James W. Angell, Frank D. Graham, Jacob Viner, 
John H. Williams, to name but a few. His influence, however, ex- 
tended far beyond his students because of the great popularity of his 
Principles of Econonncs (first edition, 1911), in which he attempted 
to perform the task of b ringing Alill up to date. It was neatly said of 
die book that “the filling is modem and telling. The shell is tradi- 
rionaL”*® So well did Taussig do the job that his book became 
audioritative even in England. It was indeed fitting that Taussig should 
be the only American economist ever awarded an honorary doctorate 
by Cambridge University; he received the degree of Doctor of Science 
in 1933. 


JAMES I.AURENCE I.AtJGHUN 

Most dogmatically classical among these younger economists of 
the traditional school was J. Laurence Laughlin (1871-1933).“ 
Laughlin’s father was a lawyer and one-time mayor of Alliance, 
Ohio, but young Laughlin was forced to finance his own education 
at Harvard. 'Hiis he accomplished pardy through a scholarship but 
largely through mtoring. In 1873 he was graduated with a simrnm 
cum laude in history. He went on for a doctorate in history under 
the most famous of the three Adams brothers, Henry Adams; mean- 
while he supported himself by teaching at the Hopkinson’s Claigsipal 
School in Boston. 

For his degree Laughlin turned out a work manlik e dissertation in 
1876 on The AngjUhSaxon Legd Procedure. But two years later he 
was definitely in economics as an instructor under Dunbar. In 1883 
he was given a five-year appointment as asastant professor. Near the 
^iration of that period he suffered a nervous breakdown, which 
interrupted his academic career.” Through his friendship widi Ed- 
ward Atkinson he became secretary and then {^resident of the Phila- 
delphia Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company. He con- 
tinued in ike insurance business even after he returned to teaching 
at Cornell in 1890. When the new University of Chicago opened in 
1892, Laughlin became head professor of its Department of Eco- 
nomics. 

Langjihn appreciated die need of change in economics, but the 
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changes he visualized conformed to the lines of the older generation 
of free-trade economists. As early as 1882 he had set about project- 
ins' sri economic association, \vhich he called the Political Economy 
Club, to contain as members a few of the leading economists. “It 
oushc" he said, “to be made a dignified body, for it can be authori- 
tative &: useful in manv wavs. . . . e need to be stimulated & to 
set an interchanse of ideas, as much as any body of scholars. & our 
meetinss ousht to bring out good work. ’ Tfus association got 
under wav late in 1883. but with the organization of the American 
Economic Association, which included many of the younger men, 
j.[j5 "club " disintesrated. WTien most of the old school came into 
the American Economic Association, Laughlin still held fioof on 
oTOund that it was too much associated w ith Eh ism. As he 
put it “I do not care to be another rag tied to Ely s kite to steady 
his ermtic movements." Not until 1904 did he become a member. 

Thouffh Laughlin's training had been in history', he had little sym- 
pathv with the historical school.-® Nor did he \'ie\\ the mature mar- 
crinai ucilin- school with much enthusiasm, feeUng that it w^ pri- 
marUv en^aaed in metaphvsical nonsense. He followed .Mill, but 
without hTs broad "social philosophy,^ as Laughlin's popular abndg- 
ment of .MiU's treatise so well evidenced. MTiereas .Mill s scope w^a 
indicated bv its original title. Principles of Political Economy With 
Same of the AppUcatians to Social Philosophy, Laughlm 
the "applications" on the ground that “omission of much *0^ 
propedv be classed under the head of Sociology- or ^cial 
ophv. would narrow the field to PoUtical Economy alone, and aid, 

^t:?a::htX John E Ca^es was the so^^« 

ffuide. LaushHn insisted in the opening article ^ 

:-a( Economy that the study of economics must be 

of the Common Sense position, although not necess^t ™ 

1 ,-ts of the etistino situation. ‘Political Economy (is not! a both 

‘o - U rite ttuth," he wrote; “it does not pretend “ b- 

of fact, or a description of actual 

It is a means of analvzing the play of economic 

their force, of discovering and etplaimng the 

Crete truths, and of ascertaining their causes and 

could be certain of all the facts affectmgAe case, we CO _p P 

but in the nature of things, we never can be sure of them. 
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He insisted that he was a firm believer in free competition and 
that it was legitimate for one enterpriser to gain control of an indus- 
try through the workings of free competition. But should such a 
concern charge a price which it was “impossible to suppose was rea- 
sonable,” he admitted that government regulation was warranted. 
Asked if this meant government price-fixing, he said that the regu- 
lations should take the form of regulating profits, but he was not 
ready to say “offhand what disposition should be made of that.” ** 
To him the successful businessmen, especially bankers, were the 
greatest force in the intellectual, social, and material development of 
the nation, and any concessions that he might make for their control 
were not made with the intention of endangering their dominance.** 

Much of Laughlin’s dogmatism was due to the fact that he began 
tea tubing in 1878 just as the Bland- Allison Act was passed. Strongly 
convinced of the unsoundness of the silver position, he continuously 
and furiously attacked the silverites. Almost from the beginning he 
warned the community that the silver money doctors were dealing 
with a very complicated mechanism, and if their diagnosis was in- 
correct, persistence in their wide treatment would cause serious 
damage to the financial body.*^ During the bitter 1896 campaign he 
attacked Bryan and his supporters in a series of newspaper articles, 
and provided simple manuals pointing out their “errors.” Such pro- 
cedures hardly made for calm consideration of the issues at stake. 
But then, to Laughlin, the silverites constituted a serious threat to 
the Republic. 

In a sense, his treatment of the silver question justified Francis A. 
Walker’s complaint that the gold monometallists were constantly 
changing their arguments. Originally, in 1885, Laughlin had attenu- 
ated the quantity theory of money so as to make credit the impor- 
tant factor in determining prices. He had asserted that prices were 
affected by purchasing power of any kind; that purchasing power 
or demand for goods arose not merely from the amount of money 
in the hands of the public, but also from the amount of credit used; 
that the rapid use of money, banking devices, paper money, credit 
substitutes for gold and silver, checks, drafts, and book credits, all 
went to increase the demand for goods, if offered, and so acted to 
increase prices. Consequently, even if the supply of metallic money 
were to remain exactly the same, prices would vary, owing to 
changes in the other factors affecting prices, namely credit. After 
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all he had argued, since 1 S -3 a great collapse of credit and confi- 
dence had occurred; so that it could not be said that prices had fallen 
because of the so-called scarcitv' of gold.^ 

Recocrnizins that his emphasis on credit had been a little too 
strong, "he explained in the following year that the "level of prices 
depends not solelv on the quantitx' of money or on credit, but on 
both combined. . . . The fall of prices can be explained by causes 
whoUv independent of the quantin- of gold in circulation, but con- 
nected M'ith the contraction of credit, as. for example, the fall of 
profits due to increased competition in certain branches of indusm-. 
large production, and the introduction of new processes and im- 


proved machinery." 

In the nineties Laughlin came out finally against the quanrin- the- 
or\- as unsound throughout. In his campaign manual against "Coin" 
Har\-ev, he declared that Han'ey had erred in holding that all econo- 
mists admitted the quantin' theorx'; the facts did not support this 
contention. He, for one, did not. Price, he declared, was a ratio 
benveen goods and the standard money commodin'-gold. .More 
specifically, the difference between his theor\- and the quantin' theorv' 
centered "about the time and the manner of the evaluation process 
benveen goods and gold." The evaluation, in fact, he said, went on 
"an'ecede'nt to the exchange operation, since the exchange cannot 
philosophicallv or pracricallv take place until the rate of exchange 
has been settled." Paradoxically. Laughlin's theorx' ot prices was 
utilized in IQ33 by a president who moved in die Brx'an tradiaon, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, when in the hope of raismg pnces he had the 
dollar devalued. Perhaps the most significant feanare of Laughlin s 
criticism of the quantita- theor>- svas his reiteration that to "assign 
the causes of the changis in prices chiefly to variations m the quan- 
titv of monev" n as both one-sided and ambiguous.*' 

Launhlin was quite an axe that he had not made as much of a con- 
tribution to the development of economic thought as 
warranted. He franklv stated to Ely in lepq that, having been 
bv'events to touch on "scattered practac-al h' did no 

think that the.-e u as anvthing in h_Ls writings on f 

.,nd distribution that was of "sumcient value to recall. Bo 
'co-i-ril uted more than he knew. His HUtory ol BwutMm, m ». 
L Smr.s was. and is. a useful study of the legislanon and the 
controversies. .\nd his voluminous wriungs on money an 
made these issues more vital. ^^•hUe Laughlin at nmes oversur.p.dis 
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the banking process, especially when he described it as a “refined 
system of barter,” he clearly showed its defects from the standpoint 
of the banking and business community. Through his intensive ac- 
tivities in the press and in his teachings, he helped to bring about 
some needed banking reforms. Notable among these endeavors was 
his Report of the Monetary Commission of the Indianapolis Con- 
veTttion of Boards of Trade, Chambers of Commerce, Commercial 
Clubs, of the United States (1898), which contained one of the most 
able presentations of the asset currency scheme. 

He encouraged his best students to subject the quantity theory of 
money to a thorough “inductive” as well as “deductive” criticism. 
Thus Sarah McLean Hardy wrote a notable dissenation which 
caused considerable controversy. This led to a reformulation of the 
quantity theory and, perhaps more important, helped to emphasize 
the need for more thoroughgoing investigation of the actual business 
process in the formation and function of prices.*® And it is most 
commendable that Laughlin filled his department with pioneering 
spirits, some of whom had had dijdiculty in obtaining positions. Men- 
tion need only be made of Thorstein Veblen, Wesley C. Mitchell, 
Herbert Joseph Davenport, and Robert Franklin Hoxie. Isaac Hour- 
wich, who had participated in Russian revolutionary’^ activity, taught 
statistics in the department and wrote articles defending Marx’s views 
against the Austrians for Laughlin’s Journal of Political Economy. 

These three outstanding university men contributed their most 
original thought to speci^ed fields: Hadley to railroads, Taussig 
to international trade, and Laughlin to money and credit. On those 
subjects they either opened up a new area for investigation or made 
significant new suggestions. But that explains only a little of the in- 
fluence of Taussig and Laughlin; their most important contribution 
was in their remarkable careers as teachers, for from their classes 
and departments, administered with a catholic tolerance encouraging 
both liberal and conservative, came many of the leaders of the next 
generation. Furthermore, and this was also true of Hadley, their 
services on a variety of important public bodies helped to spread in 
the community a keen awareness of the need for thoroughgoing 
analysis of economic problems. 


l^6 
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CHAPTER XIII 

The Voice of Dissent 


W EIGHTING more heavily than most the new social factor 
in the economic formulas, a number of well-trained econ- 
omists devoted much of their attention to the social impli- 
cations of economic doctrine; conversely, by examining the social 
order, they arrived at significant modifications of their economic 
opinions. Chief among these men were John R. Commons, whose 
work mav usefuUv be examined in detail, and J. Allen Smith and 
Thomas EJmer Will, whose contributions, although of lesser influ- 
ence, deserve notice. 


THE SAGA OF JOHN ROGERS COMMONS 

Commons (1862-1945) ^'as a Middle We^emer bom b Ohio 
and reared in Indiana.^ He was a restless mteUectual sod. This was 
in crood part due to his heritage, which was that of reformer and 
heretics. He was named after the famous sixteenth-centv^^ div^ 
John Rogers, w^ho was burned at Smithfield by Bloody 1 a^- 
father’s fanulv left North Carolina because of their hatred of dav^. 
HrVermont mother was a graduate of that hotbed of ^ohao^ 
OberUn Both parents were active in the Underground Raflway for 
the escape of shves to Canada. They took opposite 
on evolution versus theology. His father went 
Dartvinism and Spencerianisnt; his 

The familv fortunes hardly fitted m with the P 

profit obtained. The mother supported the fatnUy by g 
‘’“n*”' hope that toco^ 

: a“and ai'that tuuT 

ers’ union. The educational scheme of Oberbn uas that 
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theological New England colleges. Economics was taught by the 
professor of political science and modem history, James Monroe, 
who taught (^ey’s economics but with extreme tolerance. He al- 
lowed Commons and some of his classmates four sessions in which 
to expound die virtues of Henry George’s views. Owing to a nerv- 
ous breakdown. Commons took six years to complete the course. 
After his graduation in 1888, Professor Monroe persuaded two of 
the college trustees to lend him money for graduate work, and he 
entered Johns Hopkins University because he wished to work under 
Ely .2 Soon Commons was helping Ely to complete the latter’s Intro- 
duction to Political Economy. 

However, failing in 1890 to obtain a fellowship to finish his doc- 
torate, he had to look for a job. With the departure of Woodrow 
Wilson to Princeton, the Wesleyan University authorities divided 
the chair of histoty’^ and political economy, and Commons was given 
that section that fell into a department of economics and social sci- 
ence. Witii die rank of tutor, and a salary of $1000, he taught 
“Political Economy,” “Currency and Finance,” and “Social Science,” 
which included study of the State, the family, pauperism, charities, and 
prisons. Commons was not reappointed at the end of the term because, 
according to him. President Frederick Raymond wanted a “man of 
name and years.” Commons then obtained an associate professorship 
of political economy at Oberlin at $1200 and taught “American In- 
stitutional History,” “Sociology,” and “Political Economy.” In the 
elementary course in economics he used Andrews’ treatise and in 
the advanced class he used Marshall’s Principles and Bohm-Bawerk’s 
Positive Theory of Capital.^ 

After a year Commons moved again, this time to Indiana Uni- 
versity. Here his salary was $2000 and his rank was professor of 
economics and social science. At Indiana, Commons matured. In- 
fluenced by his mother and by Ely, he saw in religion one of the 
mighty instruments of reform. He and Ely organized in 1893 an 
American InsQtute of Christian Sociology, composed of “earnest 
Christian men” who saw the need for “encouraging . . . among the 
people of America the study of social questions from both the 
scientific and Christian standpoint.” < Along these lines he pub- 
lished a number of works, including Social Reform and the Church 
(1894). 

Although Commons’ basic economic interest lay in the implica- 
tions which the science had for the social and spiritual life of the 


people, he was professionally trained and entirely ready to grapple 
with technical problems. Thus, during the nineties, his chief con- 
cern w as w ith the monetar)* question. His position was quite mod- 
erate, though he supported Br\an in the presidential elections. He 
opposed free silver, approved the repeal of the Sherman Silver Pur- 
chase Act, and supported a scheme to allow silver as a money of 
redemption only at its market value. According to this scheme, a 
National Monetary Commission would establish a general price 
barometer to determine fluctuations in the price level. WTten prices 
fell, the Commission would expand the currency by buying silver 
bullion in exchange for legal tender bullion notes; when prices 
rose, the Commission would contract the currency by selling bul- 
lion for notes. 

To take care of “emergency” situations, especially “speculation,” 
which reduce prices, he proposed in addition that the Commission 
have power to issue a limited amount of notes without purchasing 
bullion. These would be deposited in selected banks, and the govern- 
ment would share in the banks’ profits from their use as reseiv’cs for 
loans. iMore concretelv, these deposits would particularly be made 
with New York banks whenever a “money panic” raised the interest 


rate to 8 per cent. 

Commons wanted an elastic currency to maintain a stable level 
of prices. He contended that this could not be achieved by national 
bimetallism, and that we must adhere to the international standard of 
values-the gold basis-because our foreign trade was a \'ital part of 
our industry. A bimetallic standard would, in effect, put us on the 
silver standard and thereby reduce us to the level of Mexico, China, 


and India. . 

In this connection Commons presented in 1893 an elaborate m 

in some wavs novel analysis of fluctuations in prices. He prepared a 
chart showing the range'of average prices of staple wholesale am^ 
in the London market measured in gold for the last cen^ . He e- 
clared that special factors had affected the supply and den^d ot 
each article and had caused its price to fluctuate. But a generri ca.K 
the change in the supply of the standard mone\ . * ^ die 

articles ta the same direction. This was 

prices of the several commodities, which eliminated mdividual pkuh- 


“tS chart. Commons declared, presented two 
The first, a “secular movement,” extended over long but unequal 
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stretches of tune and exhibited a “majestic far-reaching tendency.” 
It rose and fell for long periods. The second, the shorter “credit 
cycle,” was superimpHJsed, as it were, upon the “more majestic swell 
of the secular movement,” and made its rounds in six to ten years. 
He illustrated the credit cycle as follows: 

Starting wdth low- prices, a revival of confidence and enterprise cre- 
ated new demands for commodities, and prices began to rise. In this 
period speculation abounded, and debts were incurred on the pros- 
pect of increased prices and increased business. However, the in- 
creases failed to occur wdthin the hoped-for limits, and the failure 
of a large enterprise brought dowm with it several banks from 
which it had borrowed funds. The ruin then spread, a collapse of 
credit occurred, and demand for articles, and thus prices, fell every- 
where. This continued until the weaker concerns disappeared, and 
then the cycle again began its upw^ard movement. 

According to Commons, when the money supply was increasing, 
as from 1850 to 1873, an upward movement of credit acted cumula- 
tively and prices leaped forward. If credit should contract during 
this secular movement, the fall of prices would be short, recovery 
would be prompt, and the “next apex” would be carried above the 
preceding one. But if the secular movement w'as downward, the op- 
posite effects would occur. With each panic, since 1873, prices had 
fallen lower dtan in the previous cycle until currently prices were 
the low'est in the century. “These credit cycles with their respective 
panics, indicated by the successive piimacles in the mountain chain 
of prices,” he concluded, “have each their own p>eculiar history.” 
But they have the common features which the “trade journals call 
overspeculation— overtrading, overproduction, and final collapse.” 

Industrial reform. Commons continued, had done much already to 
reduce the extreme fluctuations that characterized the credit cycle. 
And the rise of powerful trusts was an attempt to eliminate f allin g 
prices and overspeculation. As fast as industries were monopolized 
they were removed from the field of overproduction and placed in 
that of regulated production. Because trusts were organized on a 
“scientific basis,” the line of prices did not show such extreme fluctu- 
ations as in earher years. Several other reforms. Commons added, 
would be necessary to eliminate overspeculation. First corporation 
laws should be so revised that business accounts would be given pub- 
licity whenever an enterprise had become a monopoly, and second, 
the government ^ould take over the “necessary monopolies.” 
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The more basic movement, the secular one, was caused, he said, bv 
chanees in the money supply. The credit c^’cle derived from changes 
in the credit supply, which, in turn, was dependent upon the quan- 
tirv of available money. .Monetaiy* reform was therefore all impor- 
tant. An elastic currency- should be pro\-ided for; that is, currenc)- 
at all times should be siifficient to maintain a stable level of prices, 
and here he felt his bimetallic scheme was the real anvwer.* 

Bevond these specific studies. Commons develof)ed a broad eco- 
nomic philosophy that manv felt was socialistic. Commons was not 
a socialist, although he was frequently accused of “wildly radical 
views.” In fact, among the last articles he wrote while at Indiana was 
one in which he attacked socialism as unworkable and espoused 
“progressive individuahsm. His private letters indicate the same 
position; he wrote Elv that socialism ignored the need of individual 
reseneration and proposed to “elevate the laboring class as a mass 
radier than as indiHduals.” « He pointed out that calhng a principle 
socialistic did not make it so. If governmental control stimulated the 
self-reliant energies of the people, opened new avenues for pri\ate 
enterprise, equalized and widened the opportunin* for emplo^-ment, 
and prevented monopoly, then for him the goyemment w as not so- 
cialistic but was supplem'enting the highest individualism by achie^-ing 
free open and fair competition. To do this, he said, the government 
musi unde^e certain reforms. To those already suggested, he added 
others. There should be, for one thing, ta.x reform. This would in- 
clude a protective tariff, for, if properly levied, a protective 
would stimulate invention and diversif>- indusm-, thereby fuming 
the most varied outlet for the abilities and capacines of aU individ- 
uals Commons also favored progressive inhentance. mcome, and 
land ta-xes, but not such heaw ones as to discourage enterprise and 

^^CoTmons agreed ^^-ith Guntoas philosophy that hours 

niiaht be reduced for the benefit of labor, busing and the co^ 
mi^n- but he thought this should be achieved through the infi^ 
Tn^o/pubUc opinion especially that of the consumers He stro^^ 
uraed the need iov improving the housmg condinons of the ^or^ 
cl^. “Tenement house refom involves more than mspecnon, h 

caid *'It involves demolition. ® 

“ In 189, Commons presented a comprehensive 

rheor^- The Distribution of U'ealtb, based on a ver>- elaborate fora 
^ginal udUn- economics. The cheon- of value, he de- 
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dared, was the doorway to the theory of distribution, because the 
share of an individual or class in the social income was a “problem 
of the ratios at which the various products are exchanged.” Behind 
value, he wrote, lay marginal utility, the “quantity or utility or pleas- 
urable sensation afforded by the last increment of commodity actu- 
ally enjoyed.” Value arose from the limitation of supply relative to 
the demand, and important institutions, as well as the niggardliness 
of nature, could limit the supply. For control of the supply situation, 
as created by human factors, he thought that we must look to the 
law. Lacking that supreme authority with power to define and en- 
force the rights and duties of individuals, modem industry to him 
would be impossible. These rights and duties might or might not be 
based on ideas of justice, he said, but they must be definite, because 
die arbitrary rulings of individuals must be avoided. 

The most important personal right. Commons maintained, was the 
right to life. Not only must the individual be protected against un- 
lawful violence by his fellows, but he must be furnished with a share 
of the social product equal to bis minimum of subsistence. In medi- 
eval times, he said, the State had guaranteed the right through slavery 
and serfdom; today the right found a new recognition through pub- 
lic poor relief. Another bundle of rights he subsumed in the term 
liberty, which should enable the laborer to obtain the highest pos- 
sible share of the social product in return for his personal abilities. 
To Commons this return was, like all commodities, subject to the 
law of marginal utility. As he expressed it; “If the number [of 
laborers] is large compared with the wants supplied, the marginal 
utility and the wages will be low.” 

Limitation of their numbers by the formation of labor unions, 
according to his analysis, was one of the workers’ most important 
rights, which included restriction of the admission of apprentices 
and the exclusion of non-union men from the oppiortunities of the 
trade. While the expansion of free contract enabled the laborer to 
obtain a share of the surplus of the social product above his mini- 
mum of subsistence, he pointed out that this bargaining power ap- 
plied only to those laborers who could keep their marghid utility 
above the minimum. Thus freedom of contract benefited the skilled 
the intelligent, the educated, the gifted laborers, but not “the un- 
skilled, unorganized, redundant laborers who have a low marginal 
utility.” ® 

Laborers could also maintain the marginal utility of their labor. 
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he said, by “finding new opportunities where the marginal wants for 
their labor are more intense.” This, too, was dependent upon certain 
personal legal rights of freedom, and took the form of the r^ht to 
emplo}Tnent. This right was, to him, simply a “new application, 
under modem conditions, of the old right to freedom of industry.” 
Free industry in the past, he said, meant essentially free access to 
nature for the production and acquisition of wealth. It applied only 
to organizers, promoters, and employers; to laborers it meant onfy 
the right to leave the rank of wage receivers and join the profit re- 
ceivers. The right had practical value, he diought, up to the last 
quarter of the centur)', when industry had been unorganized and 
abundant opportunities for investment had prevailed, when a vast 
public domain had been available on generous terms, and when smaU 
business had been characteristic. Now, however, he said, free indus- 
tr>^ benefited only the wealthy capitalist, because of the immense 
capital needed to become an entrepreneur. 

In his view even agriculture and retaU merchandising were rapidly 
movincr toward monopoly, so that the great mass of worker would 
necess^y remain employees. Consequently only through the lyht 
of emplovment could die mass obtain access to natine for produc- 
tion. This right should therefore embrace secunty of tenure against 
arbitrar)' discharge of honest and efficient workers, and government 

provision of work for the unemployed. . 

^ The introduction of Gvil Service reform, i»^th its purging of 
political influence, signified to him diat the right to secunty was^ 
recognized. The guarantee of this right in pnvate mdus^ 
^uld be worth millions to the countr)% he thought, for it w^d 
eliminate the waste of strikes, lockouts, and class antagonisim The 
rSlTof tenure would then be enforced by f 

bLtion commissions, which would also adjudicate wages, hou^ 
L conditions of work. As long as indi^ 

said the laborer would be as independent in his right to emplo) 

twei would noc so.,o 

idleness caused by depressions 
swer, he felt, Uy in recognizing diat 
progress-the increased producoon 

the growth of monopoUes, which were, 

economic invention the world h^ ^^ustLation 

was caused bv overproduction, his theory went on. iinsan 
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would eliminate its causes and make work regular, and government 
employment bureaus and pubUc works would remedy the unemploy- 
^ated by technoloVl changes » Through a proper ^em 
of taxation, unimproved lands and natural resources held for yecu 
lation could be made available to laborers. By eUmmating the chronic 
excess of laborers over opportunity, the right of employment would 
raise the marginal utility of the laborers and thus would raise all 
wattes. Commons added the important qualification that the practi- 
cability of these suggestions could be determined only after a^^ mul- 
titude of experiments and years of patient, scientific thought. 

It has been pointed out that Commons’ thought often went far 
afield, centering primarily around social questions. This, in one m- 
stance, led to an extreme and curious opinion. He argued that one 
right of freedom, marriage, was mischievous for the laborer, for, un- 
rooted, it allowed the poor, uneducated classes to contract mar- 
riage before they were financially and mentally ready. Since com- 
petition reduced the wages of die class increasing most rapidly by 
lowering the marginal utility of the last laborer, the unrestricted 
right of marriage could account in large part for the material and 
mental poverty of the lower classes. 

He was on a little more solid ground in his analysis of monopoly 
profits, arguing that the enormous returns could be tapped for the 
benefit of labor and legitimate enterprise. He gave as the reasons that 
such profits, having arisen from monopoly privileges such as land 
sites, patents, franchises, trusts, good wUl, etc., were the returns not 
of industry but of certain fixed social relations and rights; that, like 
rent of land, they tended to engross all the gains of progress; that 
they differed from the true entrepreneural profits because the latter 
arose from the ability and risks of the entrepreneur and were tem- 
porary and contingent; and that permanent monopoly profits might 
originally have been the personal profits of the entrepreneur, but, 
when capitalized, became permanent profits. 

On the other hand, the profits which arose from economies, inven- 
tions, widening of markets, should go to the entrepreneurs. Com- 
mons declared, for they were personal or temporary profits, the re- 
ward of their enterprise. Although society might, without injuring 
industry, appropriate permanent monopoly profits through taxation, 
“sufficient margin should be allowed for ffie wide play and scope of 
the pure entrepreneur’s profits.” He concluded that the “so-called 
conffict between capital and labor” was at bottom “a conflict be- 
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tween capital and labor on the one hand, and the owners of oppor- 
tunities on the other. ... Tax reform should seek to remove all bur- 
dens from capital and labor and impose them on monopolies. Public 
policy should leave capital and labor and business ability free and 
untrammeled, but endeavor to widen and enlarge the opportunities 
for their employment.” 

Commons, in developing his theory of monopoly profits, or “sur- 
plus value,” presented an expansion of the law of dimin ishing re- 
turns that subsequently was taken over into the main tradition of 
economics. The law of diminishing returns, he argued, would be 
seen to be a universal law, applicable to all industries, except for the 
fact that it was \dewed from one standpoint in agriculture and from 
another in manufactures. In agriculture, the standpoint was that of 
a given amount of ground; in manufacture, it was that of an entire 
industiy- or of a single undertaking regardless of the area it occupied. 
But if the standpoint of area was always taken, the law would be 
applicable to manufactures and to every industry. 

At the same time Commons restricted the concept of rent of land 
to the return from location and excluded the original Ricardian 
meaning of return for the “original and indestructible powers of the 
soil.” He contended that soil was capital, and that its returns were 
governed by the same law governing returns from machinery. Ricardo 
and his followers, he said, developed their law of rent from the cir- 
cumstances of a country with abundant and fertile new lands. “But,” 
he piointed our, “new land is not the normal condition of agriculture. 
After the first generation of settlers the original qualities have been 
worn out and whatever remains is due to the productive power of 
labor and capital. This must be renewed and repaired every year like 
machinciy'.” 

The profession did not take kindly to the Distribution of Wealth. 
Taussig turned down a request for a review widi the statement that 
it was an “unbaked” performance. Hadley in the Yale Revievi said 
the author was ignorant of economic history and criticized him for 
basing his theory on the fallacy that men “make money by hurting 
socien-. He has gone back from the conception of trade as a means 
of sennee to that of trade as a means of extortion; and stands on sub- 
stantially the ground which has proved such a source of weakness to 
trade-union leaders in every age.” Richmond Mayo-Smith of Colum- 
bia University stated that Commons’ method was not scientific, and 
that his socialist bias would be more excusable if he had not attempted 
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to conceal it. Second, a scientific author, in considering legal and 
social relations as factors in the distribution of wealth, “should de- 
scribe them as they are, not as he thinks they ought to be. Third, 
Commons, in discussing the right of employment, obviously violated 
the canon and introduced “purely subjective notions into a scientific 
discussion.” Professor A. C. Miller of the University of Chicago, in 
the Journal of Political Economy, after pointing out that Commons 
made monopoly the central point, went on to bemoan his perversion 
of economic theory and concluded that the whole essay was a 
goised attempt to found a scientific basis for a theory of socialism.” 

Such criticisms appear to have disturbed the Indiana University 
authorities, and they wrote to Henry C. Adams asking what he 
thought of Commons. Adams replied that “an attempt to investi- 
gate a professor of Political Economy for doctrines held would do 
more than anything else to check the conservative influence which 
[Ae] writings of economists are exerting upon Ae general social and 
industrial question.” But this Ad not settle the matter. More serious 
consequences came from Ae newspaper attacks on Commons’ views 
as expressed in his public speeches in 1894-95. Commons was greatly 
disturbed by Ae charges Aat he “favored socialism, single tax, 
free trade. Populism.” To Ely’s warning that he be more prudent. 
Commons replied: “I believe fully in what you say regarding the 
timeliness of expressions of advanced views, and 1 recognize Aat on 
some occasions I may have seemed needlessly to have aroused an- 
tagonism. It is diffi cult to combine opportuneness with exposures of 
injustice, but I believe I am getting more cautious.” “ And when an 
offer came from S5^acuse University for Ae new professorship of 
sociology. President Joseph Swain encouraged him to take it. Com- 
mons would have preferred to stay at Indiana, but he had no alter- 
native.^ 

Commons’ fixity of purpose at Ae time he made this change is 
well iUostrated by his correspondence. His chief concern was with 
his principles of sociology: “I am planning my work to center around 
Ae legal aspects of sociology— expanding the doctrines in my Dis- 
tribution of Wealth. I am moved to it especially by Ae curious pro- 
ductions of Patten and Giddings, neiAer of whom in their treatises 
on sociology gives more Aan passing notice to Ae two great features 
of society, law and education.” “ 

But this was to be a fifteen-year project, and Commons had too 
active an interest in Ae manifold practical problems of Ae day to 
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would be settled by mutual agreement between authorized negoti- 
ators. In state and national affairs, the legislatures and Congress would 
fill a similar office. These assemblies would be composed of mod- 
erate, sensible, earnest men, because the people were so. The ex- 
tremists and idealists would be controlled by hard contact with the 
practical difficulties of ideal legislation, and the overwhelming ma- 
jority of moderates would be forced to realize that ideal conditions 
must be considered equally with the rude facts of the present. 

These leaders, declared Commons, would pass such well-considered 
laws that the people would willingly accept ffie measures. They would 
bolster their acts with references to science, comparative legislation, 
and history. Instead of jumping back and forth from revolution to 
reaction, tiiere would be a steady march toward social reform. By 
mutual concession a basis would be established for the brotherhood 
of capital and labor and the gradual solution of the main social prob- 
lem. Thus the legislature could safely be the sovereign organ of gov- 
ernment and the promoter of social reform.^® After all, he said, the 
direction law should take would be “determined by compromise be- 
tween antagonistic interests of society.” Commons even pushed the 
doctrine so far as to suggest its use by trade unions in their organi- 
zation, and he utilized its logic in demanding that the State protect 
the interests of minority stockholders.** He ^o used the doctrine of 
proportional representation or representation of all affected interests 
in presenting the composition of his Monetary Commission for main- 
taining a stable price level. Agriculture, manufactures, and banking 
would each have a representative, and two “monetary experts” would 
complete the membership. 

Commons reiterated this doctrine at the American Economic 
Association meeting in 1899. Congress, he said, should be composed 
of representatives of organized classes. This was his plan; Let the 
labor unions, irrespective of locality, come together and elect their 
candidates just as they elect their officials. They would probably 
elect such men as Gompers and Debs, the “true representatives of 
the wage-earning class.” Let the bankers elect their own men, and 
they would doubtless choose men like J. P. Morgan. The trusts 
would elect Rockefeller, Carnegie, or perhaps attorneys like Joseph 
Choate. The railroads would choose Chauncey Depew. The farm- 
ers’ oi^anizations would send their presidents; the anti-trust league 
would send its president, and so on. “In such a Congress these 
various interests might send economists-men like . . . Hadlev and 
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Taussig on the one side, and men like . . . Ely, Henry George, on 
the ocher.” Each class would be represented by its ablest and “au- 
thenticated spokesmen.” From these true leaders would result 
“broad-minded, patriotic compromises.” 

Commons had used even more startling language at the previous 
annual meeting (1898) when he stated diat George and Marx repre- 
sented the thought of the class that was rising to dominance and 
political power, i.e., the “radical classes,” as against “the capitalist 
and banking classes” and the “commercial classes.” Shortly after this 
address CoWions was notified by the chancellor of Syracuse, the 
Reverend James Roscoe Day, that his chair of sociolog\^ was abol- 


ished.^^ 

Five years outside the academic world followed. Commons occu- 
pied himself with free-lance activit\% primarily miscellaneous re- 
search for government and private bodies. He first arranged to work 
with that reformer in general and silverite in particular, George 
Shiblev, to assist him on a salary basis for a year and a half, or two 
years if he did not find a place to teach. They were to collect and 


publish news on “live quesaons.” . . , . u , 

In this enterprise Shibley and Commons were jomed by pother 
of Ely's exiles from academic halls, Edward W. Bemis. They ap- 
pealed to the Buffalo PoUtical and Social Conference to sponsor 
their proposed combination information bureau and cor^ondence 
schooh a^“colleae of Social Science” modeled on the 
system. They pfanned to have a Board of Regents composed of from 
to nvent>-five men of a -Ubetal standpomt, peat and^e- 
serr-ed prominence in business or professional life, and . . . either 

otieLd o7 some wealth or Ukelv to have influence m ptoc>mng 
possessed wealthy group could not be obtamed, but 

t Ptofecrd Collet of ^cifl-sSnc^ became a branch of BUss’a 
*on-li!ed Social Reform Union, of which Commons was a mem- 
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moved to Giicago to supervise die preparation of the campaign 
book for the Democratic National Committee. The Bureau soon 
folded up, after which Commons fortunately managed to obtain 
work with the United States Industrial Commission. 

Upon the problems such a commission faces, Commons had some- 
whatmodificd his views. He still advocated compulsory arbitration 
for disputes benveen labor unions and employers, but he imisted 
that neither party should be compeUed to accept the awar^. It 
ought to be ... a compulsory conference of the two sides, and they 
o4ht to make the decision. . . . [The judge] should simply preside 
and bring them ... to the point where they agree on somethmg. 

He still insisted on the desirability of an eight-hour day but justi- 
fied it primarily on the ground that it would enrich American cia- 
zenship by providing more time for studying and for exercising the 
rights of freedom. He strongly questioned the validity of the eco- 
nomic argument for the eight-hour day as a cure for unemploy- 
ment. To his mind a mere reduction of hours would simply spread 
the same amount of wages over a larger number of men. He pointed 
out that Malthus and the proponents of the eight-hour day had the 
same general economic theory but differed in the remedy. The 
eight-hour day position was based, he said, on the theory of under- 
consumption; that is, that the producers’ earnings were insufficient 
to buy all they produce. Where Malthus believed that the cure for 
unemployment was increased expenditures on luxuries b\ the 
wealthy, the eight-hour-day advocates. Commons pointed out, be- 
lieved that increased consuming pow'er by the masses was the essen- 
tial need. He thought the similarity held for the argument that the 
working classes obtain only suflficient to live hand to mouth, while 
the rich, having surplus incomes, invest their savings in productive 
enterprises so that productive capacity is increased beyond what 
the market can bear. 

This general doctrine held that either die wealthy must spend 
their surplus income on luxuries rather than on mills and factories, 
or the workingmen be given higher wages, so that extraordinary 
profits would be absorbed. These higher wages would be used for 
building their homes, or otherwise consumed, rather than placed 
in banks or invested in new enterprises. Thus if the working classes 
could increase their consuming power, the multiplication of indus- 
tries and overproduction would be impossible. Malthus’ remedy 
was not dien generally held, he said, and the specific formulation 
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permanent teaching career at Wisconsin he made that institution a 

leader in American economic thought. 

He soon had complete charge of the project. With the collabora- 
tion of able graduate students he published his most important work, 
the eleven-volume A Documentary History of Industrial Society 
(1910-1911) and the two-volume History of Labor in the United 
States (1918). At this time, too, Commons began to publish rather 
realistic studies on labor. Much of their value was the result of his 
carrying out the advice he had given his Indiana students to visit 
the workingmen in their homes and to join a labor union, for only 
then could the needs and aspirations of the universal class, the work- 
ing class, be really understood. 

The illustrious authorities in economics, he pointed out, had de- 
nounced the demands of workingmen as all wrong, but if they had 
gone among the workingmen themselves, they might have found 
that these workingmen were more nearly all right. Though they 
knew little of abstruse books, he said, they were in daily contact 
with things, and soon felt where the shoe pinched. He held that 
there was some deep reason in the boycott, in the refusal to work 
with non-union men, in the complaints against women and child 
labor, against the introduction of machinery, and against contract 
and prison labor. What these reasons were the books did not teach, 
he said; and the educated man did not know. If the latter would 
study them at first hand, he might not be convinced by the work- 
ingman’s arguments, but he would begin to comprehend that these 
were real e^ which they should seek to avoid.*® 

Commons soon became the great pioneer in the serious study of 
current labor problems as well as in the history of American labor. 
He continued to promote reforms. He proved invaluable to Robert 
La FoUette in making Wisconsin a leading state in liberal legislation, 
and he trained a most distinguished group of students of labor. 
(Commons’ reformism, especially in factory legislation in Wisconsin, 
was in the last analysis based on Henry C. Adams’ notion of raising 
“the plane of competition.” But where Adams held that the State 
should enforce a reform in industry only when the great majority 
of, if not all, the interested businessmen agreed, Commons argued 
diat the State should enforce such reforms when the progressive 
employers had shown that the change was practicable; the progres- 
sive employers might be relatively few, but their success with the 
reform showed that it was not a speculative “ideal” or “theory” but 
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a workable, profitable proposition; that is, it was reasonable in the 
minds of employers as well as in the eyes of the law.^ 

Commons continued to advocate that commissions and conference 
bodies conform to the spirit of his basic notion of proportional 
representation. He felt that government commissions should foUow 
the administrative principle used in Germany for railway rate- 
making. There, he said, “all parties concerned get together in con- 
ference and adjust rates to the best interests of the commumw. But 
our commissions have regulated without reference to the interests 
affected. The practice has been to collect facts at the office of the 
[Interstate Commerce] Commission, work out a theor)’’, and then 
issue orders. Our commissions have not gotten the idea of calling 
together representatives of all parties concerned, including the pub- 
lic, and adjusting differences in conference.” “ 

With the passage of time Commons became more cautious in de- 
siring that the “coercive” power of the State should operate in labor 
reform. In 1912 he stated that minimum wage legislation was the 
final step of a system of labor legislation. In such a s\"stem the ad- 
ministrative machiner)^ must first be perfected to handle it. Pro- 
vision must be made for the prevention of accidents, then preven- 
tion of industrial disease, then the restriction of hours. After those 
preparatory laws were effectively enforce^ the State might take up 
the minimum wage. Commons held the minimum wage to be essen- 
tial for the protection of labor, the only question being whether it 
should be established bv law or by labor organizations. Perhaps, he 
said, the government should avoid the field except m the case of 
the most oppressed laborers, those not in a position to organize. 
Concerning government end business, he finally concluded m 19.7 
that the ‘Wation of wages for all classes of labor must event^y 
lead to compulsory atbitratioo and prohibition of stiik^a strain on 
out poUdcaa institutions which we are not ptep«ed to meen 
Bradlv speaking. Commons was convmced, at least for his 
that econoSc coiicts could be remedied by eliminating ma^e 
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of die people,” then social classes might be expected “to state their 
case in die open and to wait on the gradual process of education 
rather than plimge into batde.” 

Commons’ strength and weaknesses were those that flowed from 
a fertile mind ceaselessly occupied with formulating de^te social 
policies. He was always writing and negotiating in particular mat- 
ters. He had litde time to bring general systematic order into his 
thoughts, to engage in what might well be called consecutive think- 
ing. He constandy attempted to show that his specific policies re- 
sulted from a general economic theory; as often as not, that general 
theory was litde more than a rationalization for action, dressed up 
in the ever-changing terminology of one or more variants of “ortho- 
dox” doctrines. 

In a fundamental sense Commons’ inconsistencies and shifts were 
the by-products of a mind groping with the utmost sincerity for 
ways and means of achieving the harmonious working together and 
progress of the various interests in the complex modem money 
economy. He was moving for reform on all fronts. Throughout all 
this, his work evidenced that conflict, often imconscious, so charac- 
teristic of the reformer-intellectual of die United States. When 
Commons discussed labor and similar problems, his analyses usually 
ran in terms of an economic order in which trusts and monopolies 
were here to stay; when he discussed money, transportation, and the 
like, his analyses ran in terms of achievii^ the ideal order of free 
competition. And sometimes, in a large theoretical work such as 
The Distribution of Wealth, both views were presented. Reviewers 
could not be altogether blamed for being confused into harsh 
attacks. 

What saved him from brilliant superficiality was his habit of con- 
standy “investigating.” Although his “researches” were generally 
constrained by the requirements of immediate use in policy, few 
economists were as aware as he of the need to come to grips with 
the facts of the economic scene, if society was to progress. His em- 
phatis on what he called the “observational” method made him 
successful with able students and with men of affairs. He was giving 
adults what he once called the crying need for high schools, “ob- 
servational” treatises and teaching by the “observational method.” 
His concept was that if instructors could see that economics was the 
“practical, everyday neighborhood problem of getting a li ving ” 
and consisted “mairiy of the simple matter of comparing facts in- 
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Stead of squirming over theories,” then they would be aroused to 
its importance and be “inspired to teach it to their pupils.” 

With a mind so closely attuned to the movement of events, it is 
not surprising that Commons imderw^ent change and development 
in his \dews. He continued extremely active in the period that goes 
beyond the confines of this volume. It would do him little justice, 
under the circumstances, to discuss those later views at this juncture 
w'ithout the setting that will be presented in the sequel volume. 

Although in the minority all his life, and always having to fight 
for a heading, Commons was not alone. Among the reform econ- 
omists of the nineties there were several who, on one specific issue 
or another, went even further than Commons. Outstanding among 
these were J. Allen Smith and Thomas Elmer Will, 


JAMES ALLEN SMITH: ADVOC\TE OF CONSnTLTIONAL REFORM 

J. Allen Smith (1860-1924) was a graduate of the Univereity of 
Missouri .32 ^fter practicing law in Kansas City, Missouri, for five 
years, he decided in 1892 to do graduate work m econoimcs at 
Michigan under Henr>^ C. Adams. Like Adams, he beheved that 
while certain industries the “socialistic principle should apply, 
for the larger part of industry competition was an effeOTve regida- 
tive principle. Lt he differed from Adams m that he beheved that 
the eLentiri cure for economic ills was a proper monetar>^ standard, 
and he made this the topic of his dissertation for the doctor s degree. 
This thesis, “The Multiple Money Standard, was extremely 

ge^e. It sU-eck 
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part in industry. The effect of the whole system is to discourage 
production, and to make a bond a more desirable investment than an 
entrepreneur’s interest in capital.” 

In order to maintain stable prices, Smith advocated a variant of 
an old principle of monetary reform. Basing his principle on New- 
comb and others, he demanded the establishment of a “multiple 
standard” which would cause the money economy to conform to 
the ideal or barter economy. The circulating medium would be 
government notes convertible into specie— even gold alone— but the 
price of the specie would be variable. It would vary inversely with 
general prices. Thus if prices rose the currency would be contracted, 
and if prices fell the currency would be expanded. 

To render the process more efficient, the government might add 
to the currency by purchasing good securities on the open market 
until the demand for currency was met; to eliminate excess cur- 
rency, the process would be reversed. Whatever method was used 
to contract the currency, it ultimately must take the form of taxa- 
tion. G)ntraction, therefore, would be achieved by collecting in 
taxes more than the government expended, while expansion would 
require only that the revenue should be less than the exfienditurcs. 

But Smith had to face the fact that the multiple standard would 
be only a national standard, in effect a “non-exportable medium of 
exchange,” and would therefore lead to fluctuating exchange rates. 
To these criticisms he answered that “the crucial test” of a good 
monetary standard was not “steady rates of foreign exchange, but 
the existence of a practically constant relation between the mone- 
tary tmit and commodities generally.” Besides, he said, since the 
great bulk of American commerce was domestic, the money ques- 
tion should be viewed from this angle rather than from a foreign- 
trade viewpoint 

The multiple standard would, he contended, protect the United 
States from those grievous commercial disturbances and panics 
which arose abroad, and which under the single gold standard 
affected the entire commercial world. The government need merely 
raise the price of gold as soon as it began to be exported. No change 
would occur in the relation of money to commodities or in the 
market rate of interest. As it was, he said, the gold standard coun- 
tries checked the loss of capital by raising the interest rate to a 
point where commercial disaster resulted, but under the multiple 
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was troubled by the political atmosphere. He wrote to Adanis in 
1899 tbat the Board of Regents contained some pectdi^ members, 
%dien you consider tbat they are appointed by a Populist governor, 
and are supposed to be in sympathy with reform.” The manager of 
a lar^e Standard Oil propertj^ he declared was the “dominant factor 
on the Board. The Populists of diis state seem to be completely 
dominated bv the very interests they profess to be fighting. Dis- 
torbed by t^ situation. Smith began devoting all his “spare time 
... to the study of government rather than to ectmomics.’ 
The result was his famous The Spirit of American Govemrnem 
(1907), which exercised a profound influence on the liberal move- 
mait of the twentieth century. 

Bv vigorously asserting that the O)nstitution had originally been 
promulgated by a reactionary propertied interest, and that radical 
changes should be made, the book caused considerable stir. Oddly 
enough. Smith’s economic interpretation of the Constitution was 
verv to that first formulated by the Federalist opponents of 

Jefferstm and his part)?^ during the War of 1812,®' w^hich later be- 
came the standard interpretation of the Federalist and Whig his- 
torians. This was the view that the Constitution was the work of 
the wealthy, conservative dass. But while the original propounders 
conadered that the actitm of the wealthy imposed highly desirable 
restraints on the democratic hordes and tiius increased the wealth 
and power of the nation. Smith argued that this “spirit” in the Con- 
stitution was very undesirable boA socially and economically. 

The forces working “silently and unconsciously” toward democ- 
racy, tiiat is, political rule by tiie majorit)% had gained their im- 
petus in tile American Revolution and found expression in the 
Declaration of Independence, wrote Smith. But the conservative, 
wealthy Ha*?: had regained its domination through control of the 
Constitutional Convention. The Constitution w as therefore an eco- 
nomic document deliberately devised to prevent majority rule and 
amipd at achieving a centralized government for the protection and 
excmtion of the interests and privileges of the wealthy and well- 
born. 

This aristocratic spirit was apparent, he wrote, from the whole 
svstan of checks and balances, the almost insuperable difficulties of 
amendment, tiie nature of die Senate, especi^y the selection of 
senators bv the state legislatures, the restraints on the states, and, 
above all, the veto power over legislation held by the irresponsible 
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Supreme Court. In his analysis, universal suffr^e did not imply 
popular rule, for it was counteracted by “indirect election, offidal 
independence, and the rigidity of the constitutional system as a 
whole.” This made possible ^raft, corruptioo, and favoritism for 
private corporations. Prevailing evils, therefore, could not be attrib- 
uted to democracy but to the lack of it. 

Smith did not recommend that the Consritution be scrapped nor 
that the national audiority be strengthened. On the contrary, he 
feared the extension of national power and held that reform must 
come through the states and the municipalities. The evils would be 
larffelv eliminated once the local legislatures were made responsive 
to the popular through the establishment of the direct prunary 
and the initiative. Then, with the state legislature directly nomin;^ 
and subject to removal through the recall, it woidd nece^ select 
as UnitU States senators the popular choic^ just ^ 
coUege ratified the popular choice for president. With Ae Senate 
thus democratized, Z Supreme Court could be prevented if nec^ 
sarN' from thw artii^ the will of the majority by the power of the 
urKident and Congress to name additional judges. 

^ Critics paid Uttle attention to Smith’s concrete propos^ but they 
sh^^d cSderable inters, m his descripdco of *= Co.^t»^ 
«?ra.Smary document end of *e judicid veto as a s*v^ 
“monarchicallUval In fact, both the Ptogtessmes and Demo- 

"'SnX^.'h li“^cemed 

r’’“^don“t*te^v^‘'h"^'v opposed an 

p<«hmnously pubhshed votoe, ^ 

have come to ^ ^ individual liberty has profoundly 

their amtude toward the ttie . “eiahteenth century to 

the State. Having accep^ 
defend the nghts ot however thev now regard mdi- 

the idea of popular Smith contended 

vidual liberty- as » * “conservative view that in a 

that there was ™ ^ to be abridged than und« 

democrac)' have less influence.” A govern- 

mrwTch'ism;.-^ to '^present and has the support of d« 
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maioriiy, he said, is more “confident of ability to override all 
opposition” than one which, not recognizing the right of the ma- 
jority to role, must avoid the danger of “arousing too much popular 
opposition.” In an undemocratic State the possessors of authority 
r^nize the need for a “cautious moderate poUcy-one which vM 
as far as possible conciliate all important elements in the population 
and dius safeguard the country against the danger of revolution.” 
Governments’ respect for the “rights of individuals is due in much 
larger measure to this balance of opposing interests within the State 
^-han ... to formal constitutional guarantees.” 

By 1930 Smith’s early reformism had become a vigorous force in 
AmOTcan thought. The whole approach to politics as a balance of 
economic forces has been so widely discussed in recent times that 
his statements have a peculiarly modem flavor. And his monetary 
views anticipated later respectable schemes, such as Irving Fisher’s 
“Grmpmsated Dollar.” 


THOMAS ELMER WILL: POPULIST 

The other figure who attracted wide attention for his heterodox 
views was Thomas E. Will (1861-1937). He financed his college 
education by teaching in the country schools of his native Illinois. 
After receiving his Bachelor of Arts degree from Harvard, he was 
granted a fellowship, and in 1891 he obtained his Master of Arts 
degree. His first college teaching position was at Lawrence Univer- 
sitv (now Lawrence College) in Wisconsin. But two years later 
he was back in Boston as secretary of the Christian Socialist organ- 
ization, The Boston Union for Practical Progress. In 1894 went 
west again, this time to Kansas State Agricultural College (now 
Kansas State College of A^culture and Applied Science), where 
he took over President George T. Fairchild’s courses in the social 
sdmces.*® Three years later, when the Populist-dominated Board of 
R^nts terminate die services of all employees of the institution, 
was made president, and he promptly brought in a number 
of academic exiles.^ 

Will boldly proclaimed the social reformers’ faith. “We are stead- 
ily democratizing government, religion, education, social privilege 
and rank,” he informed the farmers in 1899. “The time 11^ come 
whm we will democratize wealth; when that which all aid in pro- 
dudng all will enjoy; when immoderate wealth and debasing pov- 
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erty will disappear, and existence for the average man will be mote 
dian a mere struggle for bread.” To achieve these objectives, he 
<aid, people must realize their resources and strength, “learn how to 
adapt means to ends.” To succeed in this, “I commend to them the 
candid and impartial study of economics.” " 

Will used as a textbook Andrews’ Institutes^ but in his writings he 
went beyond Andrews in the clear-cut expression of his views. 
Or^inally he had been an ardent supporter of Henry George wd 
the single-tax movement,*^ but at Kansas he felt that the basic solution 
of economic ills was a currency' that would make for a stable price 
level at all times. Will took his stand on the “Ricardian formula” 
of the quantity theory of money, modifyii^ it sl^dy to meet the 
“requirements of changed economic conditions.” He argued that a 
staitical investigation of the course of the price level revealed a 
double movement-an oscillator)^ movement, violently fluctuating 
throu<yh short periods, as months, years, and decades, and a gen 
trend^which since 1873 had been a terrific downward movemenL 
Both these movements he considered vicious: the oscillatory m^ 
ment fostered the speculative spirit, turning business from “tUc 
work of producing for the satisfaction of consumpaon mto that of 
‘bettinff on the market,’ ” while the steady downward trend of pnces 
also tended to the abandonment of the “legitimate arts of produc- 
tion,” since businessmen would not produire agamst a 

ke?’ It led instead to an increasing demand for safe mvestments, such 

^ however, was not rising prices, he 
benefited debtors, but sometimes the creditor^ere the poor 
weak, and the debtors were the rich and 

Door widow who invested her little estate m bonds. Naturd \xws 
?^d not be drcumvented bv eliminating rising pnc« throng 
rather, the procedure should be through reducuon of 

^T^acMeve ^S'prices, two reforms were essential, ^^r^ 

to his theorN-: first, “°^^ 2 c r^orf of^^^ 

lish at stated intervals the statistical and diagrammatic reconl 

double movement of prices- and caU bonds 

nrice level bv government buying and selling or 

by 

and contracting it by receiving these notes in tares on gt 
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monopoly incomes, and inheritance of large properties, and by re- 
mitting at the same time tariff taxes, personal property taxes, and 
the like. In addition, if it was necessary to control credit in order to 
maintain a Stable ptice level, the government should enter into the 
banking business and make loans at 2 or 3 per cent.^® 

Another plank in Will’s creed was government ownership of 
trusts. All other methods of handling the problem he declared in- 
adequate. He agreed that the economic advantages of trusts were 
considerable, but he felt that trusts under private management 
would never be popular, for the people would never accept the idea 
of monarchy even in industry. The only virtue in the proposals to 
destroy trusts, he said, lay in the fact that the ensuing agitation 
would stimulate thought and action to a more practical line. Here- 
tofore anti-trust legislation had succeeded in making the trust 
disappear in one form, only to reappear in another, more highly 
organized and of more formidable proportions. And those who 
adminis tered the legislation soon realized that instead of the legis- 
lature controlling the trusts, the trusts sooner or later controlled the 
legislature. Public ownership, therefore, was to him the only solu- 
tion, for public ownership had none of the disadvantages of trusts 
in private hands, and all the advantages: production to order and 
on a vast scale, better and cheaper goods, unified management, the 
elimination of competitive warfare with its correlative waste and 
savagery, and industrial democracy in place of irresponsible mas- 
tery. 

&itics, he said, argued that public ownership of the trusts would 
tend to complete socialism, claiming that industry tended to mo- 
nopoly, monopoly to public ownership, and public ownership to 
complete socialism; but this was hardly a strong argument, for all 
growing bodies tended to infinity in size and weight, but they 
stopped before attaining too great a size. At certain times in Ameri- 
can political history, the nation had moved strongly along the 
Jeffersonian line, at other times as strongly along the Hamiltonian, 
he argued. And just as there was in man, in varying ratio, the ele- 
ments of egoism and altruism, of regard for self and regard for 
offiers, so there were in him, in a ratio varying with circumstances 
and influences, the principles that at one time would impel him 
toward socialism and at oAer times toward individualism. If, then, 
a society, certainly an Anglo-Saxon one, should find it had pushed 
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public ownership and employment so far as to interfere seriously 
with individual liberty, the majority sooner or later would as eagerly 
vote itself out of it as it had voted itself into it.^ 

In 1899, when the Republicans won control of Kansas and the 
Board of Regents, Will along with his major appointees was re- 
moved. He dten became successively president of Bliss’s corres- 
pondence school— the College of Soci^ Science— dean and professor 
of social sciences at Ruskin College in Trenton, Missouri (1900- 
1903), and president of the American Socialist College at Wichita, 
Kansas (1903—1905). In 1905 he obtained a position with the Census 


Bureau. 

All the while Will actively supported Debs’ Socialist Party. He 
contended that those critics who beUeved the aim of the party was 
the complete collectivization of industry on the day it obtained po- 
hdcal power through the ballot misread its platform and spirit. In 
fact, the parry' held, he declared, an evolutionar>' viewpoint sub- 
stantially similar to that of the Fabians. Will’s sharpest attack was 
directed against Brv'an, who asserted that socialism sought collec- 
tive o^^^lership through the State of aU the means of production and 
distribution, a development that would diminish incentive, restnrt 
freedom, and hamper the expansion of individualism. If Bryan’s 
premise were sound, his conclusions would have some force, ^d 
WiU, but Bryan had as badly misunderstood the socialist position 
as Bean’s own position had been misunderstood in the past. 

WiU’s statement of the socialist position was as follou's; Socialists 
beUeved that collectivism should keep pace with mdus^ concra- 
tration. In other words, industries which through the^ great siK 
and monopohstic character became social m fact should be soaaUy 
ot^-ned and operated, while industries 

size and competitive character continued to be mividual m f^ 

Aould be individuaUy o»-ned and operated. Soaabats 

coUecdvtan as a nreans. not an end. The end was * 

which eiploitadon would have been emrpated md in which o^- 

ninitv, Jdative, freedom, and fellowship would be possible f^ 

least and the lowest. To the extent that ““““"“,.*‘^^^< 11 - 

this end. it was desirable. Thus the s^iahsts 

vidualism in its best and broadest sense: love of 

,0 develop one’s powers and individuahty. to hve a comply hfe, 

to realize^one’s l 4 « posibilio®- ’ ^^of land 

We must also achieve, he went on, equal nghts to the use of land 
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and of tools. Any measure needed to make the race fair shoidd be 
ndlized; even, when necessary, a graduated income tax, inheritance 
tax, franchise tax, and a tax on land values, as well as State insur- 
ance, pensions for aged and exhausted workers, complete education 
for all children and the free administration of justice. Socialism, he 
said, did not seek to convert society into a great penitentiary. It was 
not bureaucratic but democratic, demanding an ^ual chance for the 
poor and oppressed. A socialist was an individualist who could see^no 
“scope or opportunity for true individualism short of socialism. 

Will did his most influential work in pushing the new movemeiit 
for conservation of the nation’s forests. As secretary of the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association and editor of its journal, he carried on a 
tremendous campaign through the press and on the platform. On 
relinquishing his posts in 1910, he declared that the movement was 
but a phase of the broader and deeper movement whose end was 
the “conservation of the equal rights, liberties, and opportunities of 
all the people, and the establi^unent and maintenance of conditions 
under which die least and lowest may live an unfearing and com- 
plete life.” “ In all his activities he professed the same ideals. For die 
next quarter of a century Will was engaged primarily in real-estate 
developments in Florid^ where he pioneered in the setdement of 
die Everglades region. That his interests were more than personal 
pecuniary gain is attested to by his forceful emphasis on permanent 
setdement and adequate self-sufficiency rather than tourist traffic.*^ 

rHABT.FS AUGUST TUTTLE AND THE EXPLOITATION THEORY OF MARGINAL 

PRODUCTIVITY 

A few Americans showed acquaintance with a variant of the 
marginal produedvity theory, better known in Europe than in the 
United States, which held that the marginal produedvity determina- 
don of wage rates was not fair to labor. Among these was Charles 
A. Tutde (1865-1935), an Amherst product with a Heidelberg 
doctorate. On his return from Germany in 1886, at the age of 
twenty-one, he began teaching at Amherst. In 1893 he left his asso- 
date professorship to accept a full professorship of history and 
polidi^ economy at Wabash College in Indiana. On his departure 
in 1913 for Wesleyan University in Coimecdcut, Wabash awarded 
him an LLJ). That all the learnt journals accepted Tutde’s ardcles 
gives evidence of his abilides. 
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Tutde was a great admirer of John Bates dark and his methods,^ 
but he felt that Qark’s version of marginal productivity was too 
ample. In his privately printed volume of lectures given at Wabash 
in 1894, while he accepted the doctrine that all units of labor re- 
ceived the same pay as the final unit, he held that this did not mean 
that there was no exploitation. On the contrary, the entrepreneur 
received as a part of his income-profits all that surplus which “earlier” 
units of labor had created, just as die landlord received the tent 
yielded by supra-marginal grades of land. Laborers as a class, he 
insisted, could obtain the entire product of their labor only by 
combination. When perfectly organized they could, by withdraw- 
ing their labor from the market, that is, by strikes, increase the rate 
of wages from the increment of product on the “poorest opporm- 
nities” necessary to employ all the labor, to the increment which 
results from the use of labor in “average opportunities. The surplus 
product of the units of labor in better opportunities, which in the 
absence of labor oiganization went to the profit receivers, would 
make up for the deficiency of those units working in poorer dm 
average opportunities. To achieve this end and give labor its entire 
product was the legitimate goal of labor organization m regard to 

^ T^e also criticized the fact that economists in extolling eco- 
nomic progress overlooked the accompanying unenyloyment. On 
this problem he created a stir at the meetmg of Ae Amencan ^ 
nomic Association in 1901. After asserting that Oark had not fu% 
appreciated the consequence of his statement that a dynamic so- 
dL keeps a certain number of men in transit from 
ment to mother,” Tutde went on to argue, as Commons IM^ 
the displaced laborers should not he compeUed ^ 

of t^ological advance. Since the movement crated ^ a ^ 
Ife for t£ entrepreneur, he said, and only “ultimately ^ dela- 
tion of the level of human life,’ ” the displaced laborers should be 
indemnified through funds drawn in part from the gen 
" in part 'from 

demm^ to te r^oad transportadoo." Whatey« 

right, and not as a form o pu c c . • , . narridpants in the 

W’sconcr«eptopoaiaonsw« ^by p™^ ^ 

discussion, with the excepoon of Commons, as 
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foundation of the social order. They declared that the scheme would 
reduce initiative, the State would eventually have to enforce com- 
pulsory employment, the government would become the sole em- 
ployer, and slavery would be necessar}^ Finally, William W. Fol- 
well of Minnesota declared: “TTie practical difficulties of working 
any such scheme are too great, and we have merely been engaged 
in a purely academic and theoretical discussion.” 

There was doubdess, therefore, a good deal of justification for 
Dy’s statement that the “theoretical work of the decade has as a 
rule lacked sufficient boldness. We have been too timid, and have 
in some cases spent much time in petty refinements while essentials 
have been overlooked.” 

Broadly speaking, the tradition of John Stuart Mill still held chief 
authority, ^^throp M. Daniels, professor of political economy at 
Princeton, expressed the view of the economics profession in his 
deli^tfnl “A Letter to John Stuart Mill”: 

I never knew one of the existing race of political economists who had 

not some pet grievance against your Politick Economy. Still, when 

all abatements are made, candid judges will, I think, allow that there still 
remains of your economic labors, a coherent theoretical framework, con- 
taining nearly all that was best in your predecessors, and much more 
besides— without \^iich economic science both in substance and form 
would today be immeasurably die poorer. . . . No successor with an un- 
disputed title has succeeded you upon die economic throne.®* 

While the general accuracy of this statement cannot be ques- 
tioned, there came to be more and more individual deviations under 
the impact of the changing economic and social scene. The teach- 
ing of economics was defiffitely broadening; thus one notes that at 
the University of Georgia, in 1891, Francis A. Walker’s treatise 
was the texffiook, with Mill, Ely, and Marshall as the reference 
works. 

Under the mellow light of this broadened subject matter, the 
insights of such heterodox thinkers as Commons, Smith, Will, and 
Tuttle, seemingly so dangerous when introduced, looked less and 
less startling as a new generation became f amiliar with them. As the 
new synthesis inevitably suffered academic formalization, it bene- 
fited to some extent by this leaven introduced by events in the 
social scene. 



PART IV 


The Promise of the New Century 




CHAPTER XIV 


The Spirit of Reform 


ALTHOUGH economists were slow to catch it, the political 

L\ mood of the early part of the twentieth century was defi- 
X A. nitely one of reform. Now that most people were inter- 
ested, there were endless suggestions as to the scope and the charac- 
ter of the measures necessary. President Theodore Roosevelt was 
in tone with this mood and played an important part in creating it. 
Vigorous and enthusiastic, he had just that breadth and vagueness 
to give him great popular appeal. He was in everything everywhere. 
As one of his sons was supposed to have said: “The trouble with 
father is that when there is a wedding he thinks he is the bride and 
when there is a funeral he thinks he is the corpse.”^ This very 
quahty of showmanship helped him to take the public pulse and 
prescribe the medicine. His bedside manner was peculiar but effec- 
tive. 

In a sense, the keynote of the period was set by the work of the 
Industrial Commission. Its nineteen volumes of testimony and re- 
ports were epoch-making. For the first time the federal government 
had undertaken a comprehensive survey of the country’s pressing 
economic problems, and this published report provided an insight 
into the functioning of modem business. At one extreme the Com- 
mission recognized the need for the competitive system and for the 
removal of all clogs which might hamper its efficient operation; at 
the other, it recognized labor problems and the need for a solution 
to them. But how these difficulties, intensified as they were by new 
developments, could be overcome, was not very clearly determined. 


COMBINES, TRUSTS, AND MONOPOLIES 

The formation of the billion-doUar United States Steel Corpora- 
tion in 1901 ushered in an era of great combines. The battle for 
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control of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company between the 
J. P. Morgan and James J. Hill interests on the one hand, and the 
Harriman and Standard Oil interests on the other, was finally settled 
when the contestants formed a far-reaching holding company, the 
Northern Securities Company. Buttressed by such success, Morgan’s 
will became law with most of the ’Wall Street capitalists and 
institutions. He “publicly avowed his belief in creating corporations 
with capital stock so large that existing managements could not be 
unseated.” ® 

An all-out defense of the modem business development was sup- 
plied by Charles A. Conant, eminent authority on banking and 
treasurer of the Morton Trust Company of New York. The tech- 
nique of the holding company undoubtedly increased the power of 
the big financiers, he said, but it introduced “unity” into an “in- 
coherent and incompetent” management and enabled die financiers 
to proceed with farsighted plans to meet the requirements of na- 
tional and intemadonal trade. The “voting trust” too was designed 
to “put properties into the hands of competent and responsible per- 
sons,” for business was developing along the lines of banking. The 
concentration of banking resources, together with the ability to act 
resolutely in times of crises, based on the co-operation of the banks 
and a few powerful leaders, were to him among “die most potent 
factors in our recent industrial progress and our present financial 
security.” ® 

The tremendous importance to economic prosperity of the few 
great masterminds in industry— the inventor, the captain of industry, 
the resourceful authors of new financial combinations— was, accord- 
ing to Conant, too litde appreciated; their ability to work unfettered 
in a free economic field determined whether a nation should be 
great or litde. Even some of their “questionable” operations should 
not be restricted by law lest their entire activity be restricted. In 
the last analysis, he said, the people could be protected only through 
economic education; they should be taught to invest wisely. Unwise 
restrictive legislation might relieve the citizen of the obligation to 
look out for Wmself, but it would promote a condition of depend- 
ence upon the State which would be detrimental to genuine eco- 
nomic progress. 

In fine with this he suggested in 1907 that legislation be passed 
to permit the issue of bank notes based on general assets; that is, 
resections should be lifted on the extension of bank note issues foi 
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business needs. Otherwise, he said, American prosperity would be 
arrested, and we would suffer in competition with foreigners both 
abroad and at home. Commerce, not the government, should deter- 
mine the note issues and buUion needed.* 

In substantial agreement with Conant, Charles R. Flint, the pro- 
moter of combines, insisted that the centralization of wealth through 
large-scale manufactures and the corporate sj'^stem evidenced co- 
operation, not monopoly. To him, centralized manufactures would 
permit the largest utilization of special machineiy^, and the sub- 
sequent benefits would be distributed to the great body of the 
people. The great fortunes worked under the same natural law for 
the public good, he said, because they existed as shares held in 
corporations, were subject to the will of the majority of share- 
holders, and were guided by “leaders of superior intelligence and 
experience.” Should these fortunes be inherited by degenerate de- 
scendants, no harm would be done; in fact, he said, fortunes usually 
fell apart “in such a way as largely to benefit the charities and other 
beneficent institutions and to qualify and embellish the commercial 
spirit of the times.” ® 

Even Herbert Croly, the liberal journalist, defended trusts as the 
s^mibols of true democracy. In the name of “progressive democ- 
racy” he demanded die repeal of the Sherman Anri-Trust Act. 
Public interest was not promoted by the expensive attempt to save 
the small competitor, he said. He also disapproved of giving the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the power to fix railroad rates 
because he felt that reasonable rates were insured by the desire of 
the corporation to develop traffic.® Walter Weyl, another influen- 
tial journalist, declared in The Nev) Democracy (1912) that the 
trust encouraged “internal competition.” For example, factory man- 
agers competed among themselves, inasmuch as a factory manager 
who produced more goods at less cost than a rival manager would 
receive an appropriate reward. 

Hie message of President Roosevelt to Congress in December 
1901 developed the economic concept that it was only just that the 
largest producers be given greater gains. This was so because such 
big enterprises were of benefit to society and could exist only if 
adequate prizes rewarded success. Unrestricted business action was 
essential to maintain the country’s lead “in the strife for commercial 
supremacy” among nations. Disaster to great business enterprise was 
most damaging to the wage earners, said the President, since the 
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capitalist lost his luxuries but the laborer lost his necesrities. But, 
should the lar^e combmadons show harmful toidencies, then they 
should be subject to reasonable control through publicity. 

The immortal “Air. Dooley” summarized the message in die 
following fashion: “ Th’ trusts,’ says he [Roosevelt], ‘are heejoous 
monsthers built up by th’ inlightened intherprise iv th’ men that 
have done so much to advance progress in our beloved connthry,’ 
he sa)^. ‘On wan hand I wud stamp thim nndher fut; on th’ other 
hand, not so fast.’ ” 

In accordance with Roosevelt’s views, a Federal Bureau of Cor- 
poradons was set up in 1903 in the newly established Department 
of Commerce and Labor to make diligent invesdgadon into the 
organizadon, conduct, and management of any corporadon, except 
railroads, engaged in interstate commerce. The Bureau could either 
publish die informadon or turn it over to die President. At the 
same time Roosevelt wanted the Sherman And-Trust Act revised in 
order to retain “reasonable” combinadons as against “unreasonable” 


ones. 

The Northern Securides Company was in his eyes an unreasona- 
ble one, and he inaugurated a successful campaign to end it. The 
Supreme Court in 1904 ordered its dissoludon as in restraint of 
interstate trade. In 191 1 die Court, in dissolving that “monster hold- 
ing company,” the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, took a 
definite stand in favor of Roosevelt’s philosophy by declaring di^ 
“reason” or “undue restraint of trade” should be the criterion in 


judging whether combinadons were monopolies or not. Since the 
Com allowed the chief stockholders of the dissolved holdii^ com- 
pany to receive propordonate shares in the underlying concerns, 
lar?e in themselves, there was considerable doubt in the public 
mind whedier concentrated control had been destroyed. 

In the same year the House of Representadves ordered an in- 
vesdgadon of Ae United States Steel Corporadon, “the greatest 
industrial concern” in the nadon. Lengthy hearii^ were held. The 
majority report of the invesdgadng committee declared that daring 
financiers used the steel industry as a basis for fabricating secunt^ 
not goods, by a “monotonous repedrion of the old process of the 
inBarion and 'exchange of secnriiiea.” The connni^ a^ them 
of practicallv paeing themselves out of the se^oes wluA weie » 
lavfchlv feuid iii disregard of the r^ho of the stockholto^e 
welfaii of the industry. In Aort, the interesB m control derived a 
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greater profit from operations in the stock market than from the 
manufacture of steel. By collusion at the top competition was pre- 
vented. But unionization at the bottom was prohibited. A study 
made by the United States Commissioner of Labor showed that of 
the 153,000 employees in the blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills, 50,000 worked seven days a week, and 20 per cent worked 
eighty-four or more hours a week— a twelve-hour day, including 
Sunday. Even with those hours wages were barely enough to pro- 
vide siibsistence. 

The corporation, moreover, made heavy contributions to politi- 
cal paroes, particularly to maintain the protective tariflF against 
competing items. In this activity it co-operated -wdth the whole 
industry, which was easily done since the management was highly 
centralized. As the report went on to emphasize, the “inside man- 
agement” or system of interlocking directorates, whereby a few 
powerful individuals controlled several corporations, sometimes 
damaged the corporations diemselves, but more often harmed the 
general public. 

• The report recommended that full publicity be given to the 
operations of the Steel Corporation and si milar organizations; it 
wanted the laws enforced against the use of “cunning devices” to 
secure unfair advantages over competitors, and it demanded that 
industrial concerns be prohibited from owning an interstate carrier.* 

In 1911 too, the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee held a 
full inquiry into federal policy toward busmess. The president of 
the United States Steel Corporation, Elbert H. Gary, gave the fa- 
miliar defense that healthy competition was needed, but that a re- 
turn to unrestrained cutthroat competition would mean a return to 
the order of the survival of the fittest, and the elimination of the 
weaker, poorer concerns, thereby ending in monopoly. “\Ve of die 
United States Steel Corporation,” he declared, have “by our connec- 
tions ... our dinners, etc., endeavored to establish relations which 
would e^and, not suppress, trade, build up competition, not de- 
stroy it.” Restrictive proposals such as limiting the percentage of 
business, prohibiting interlocking directorates and holding stock of 
other corporations, said C^, were ffl advised. ‘Tf large aggrega- 
tions of capital are beneficial,” then it is questionable whether there 
K a point “beyond which you can say they are not of an increasing 
benefit It is just as necessary to . . . protect those who are influenced 
on the outside by capital.” 
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To alleviate the existing evils Gary suggested that a federal com- 
mission be set up to license corporations engaged in interstate and 
international business. This commission should have the power to 
regulate prices in order to prevent monopoly and restraint of trade, 
but all acts of the comnussion should be subject to review by die 
courts. He proposed this because “the salvation of the country really 
is in the courts. . . . K a judge is independent of the people, if he is 
an educated man selected because of his merits, as the judges usually 
are-“I do not think we will have any trouble from the courts.” Gary 
added: “[Some] think my individual opinion, in view of my connec- 
tions, is somewhat radical and extreme. I have often been accused 
of being a socialist.” However, “what I suggest is the way to pre- 
vent the bad results which would come . . • from socialism, so 
called, carried to ... its extreme.” 

George W. Perkins, a former Morgan partner, suggested more 
conservatively that the commission should be “composed largely of 
experienced businessmen,” and that publicity should be the essential 
feature of its rules and regulations. He bluntly stated that the bigger 
the corporation the more efficient and the more socially desirable it 
was. In fact, the time might come when a single large business in 
an industry w’’ould be the rule. 

Opposing them, Louis D. Brandeis, the brilliant Boston lawyer, 
speaking for liberal opinion, declared that trusts and huge corpora- 
tions were dangerous and inefficient and could survive only under 
conditions of unfair competition and discrimination. For every busi- 
ness concern, he said, there must be a point of greatest effiaency. 
That point would differ with varying condiaons, but clearly an 
organization might be too large for efficient management as weH^ 
too small. Anything big, simply because it was big, seemed to be 
good and great to the people. However, “we are now commg to 

see that big things may be very bad and m^.” 

A fedei^ interstate trade commission with extensive lowers of 
investigation and pubUcity might be satisfactory, B^^eis a^ee^ 
since k would provide an opportunity for ^ 

thought it should not yet be given ^y 
of the violations of the anti-trust law, to 
from the general beUef that the government a^ p^ps the 
ican people themselves were not sincere in the desire to p 
monopoly and to insure competition. But the lament 
i^dth die^approval of the American people, gave die assnranc 
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the law would be enforced, a very large part of the difficulties 
would disappear. 

In discussing the relations of government and business Brandeis 
outlined the theoiy'^ that the government should have a definite duty 
to regulate competition in order to prevent destructive practices 
which could lead to monopioly. It could aid competition by \mder- 
raln'ng industrial research, just as it conducted agricultural research. 
Industrv should receive research benefits, just as the merchants re- 
ceived the results of expensive consular inquiries and information 
distributed through the Department of Commerce and Labor.® 

The business community was beginning to think, however, not 
in Brandeis’s terms of competition between small units, but in terms 
of co-operative self-regulation. Arthur Jerome Eddy, the Chicago 
lawyer and journalist who first came to public notice in the eight- 
ies as an ardent free-trader, created quite a furor in business circles 
in 1912 with his book The Nevj Competition, which went through 
five editions in three years. Eddy contended that the “old com- 
petition” which the Sherman And-Trust Act sought to restore was 
cutthroat compedrion; that true compeddon was “co-operadve 
compeddon,” the compeddon embodied in sound trade associadons 
—for a number of which he was the attorney. His ideal scheme of 
trade associadon was one where members did not agree on prices, 
output, or division of the market, but simply exchanged informarion 
on these and related business matters. This sort of associadon he 
described as an “open price associadon,” that is, open informadon to 
the members. It did not lead, he said, to “arbitrary or unfair advance 
in prices,” but to “stability of prices at fair levels.” In a sense the 
scheme would give that full knowledge of the market which was a 
premise of the tradidonal doctrine of compeddon; except that Eddy 
was very vague as to whedier customers as well as sellers were to 
have the informadon. As for government and business, Eddy vehe- 
mendy complained that manuiFacturers and dealers were ill treated 
by government, while other interests were fostered. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, he said, had as its primarv'^ object better crops 
and prices for farmers; the Department of 0 )mmerce and Labor 
sought to obtain better terms and wages for labor, and so there 
ought to be some department to help dealers and manufacturers get 
better returns for better products. But the only interest in them 
invested by government was to “force them to sell at die lowest 
prices under the most adverse condirions.” 
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This was not the mood of the public, however. Senator Frands 
G. Newlands seemed to express the general temper of die country 
when he pointed out that nine-tenths of the witnesses before the 
Senate Gimmittee were insistent that the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
should be retained and supplemented. As the period ended, Francis 
A. Walker’s able son, Francis Walker of the Bureau of Girpora- 
dons, summarized the situadon by saying that the United States still 
lacked “a general sy^m of corporadon law, while the state cor- 
poradon laws have been extremely lax, and in pardcular have placed 
litde restraint on the formadon of holding companies.” 

There seemed to be a rising public insistence that something 
should be done. But whenever anything was done, the influential 
finanrial and business interests complained that government inter- 
vendon was the chief cause of the current depression in business. 
It was a case of “polidcs” interfering with the natural laws of the 
economic order. This charge aroused the ire of the outsta n d ing 
conservadve commentator on business condidons, Alexander D. 
Noyes, financial editor of the New York Evening Post. 

' V “ 


Depressions are explainable by purely economic causes, rather 
than by polidcs, he wrote in February 1912. “There are such things 
as cycles of prosperity: rising and recedii^ waves of industrial 
acdrin .” He took as" an example the world-wide polidcal up- 
heaval of 1848. In that very same year, he said, the world was in a 
business depression, which was the outcome of the panic of 1847, 
the result of the same wild financial excesses that preceded all great 
crises of this sort. And the polidcal events of 1848, which “aroused 
such dismay and despair in the minds of rigid conservadves of the 
day, in and out of the [London] Stock Exchange, have long smce 
been placed by the verdict of sober history among the g^ fo^ 
ward movements of the century. We know now, as die ttghtened 
bankers and business men of 1848 did not, that the pohocal y 
rh^t vear was both necessary and mevitable, unless the 



■wide movement of 
for there is a vast 
whole. Time sets i 
finan ciers. . . . 
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‘Tossibly, after a reasonable lapse of time, when what is now 
controversy has become settled history, even the most conservative 
and old-fashioned of us will understand why, in the normal course 
of human progress, it was necessary that in 1911 . • • the United 
States government should demand the dissolution of industrial com- 
binations, which in the wild ‘promotion period’ of the past ten 
years had acquired absolute or potentially absolute dictatorial power 
over American industry.” 


THE RAIUIOADS 

The railroad problem, which had been the original cause of the 
combination issue, was still a burning one, but there were defimte 
signs of increasing effective control, in spite of terrific opposition. 
One important critic, railroad attorney Walker D. Hines, in address- 
ing the American Economic Association in 1902, warned drat the 
country’s material welfare would be impaired if the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission were given “tremendous and dangerous power, 
which was “necessarily involved in the power to make rates.” The 
Commission, he said, was necessarily composed of superannuated 
politicians. They were rarely practical railroad men and usudly 
entered the Commission with elaborate theories which, not being 
based upon experience, were probably incorrect, and then they 
attempted to make railroad practices conform to their theories 
rather than to readjust their theories to the practical necessities of 
the transportation business. 

To this Chairman Charles A. Prouty answered that until he had 
been appointed to the Commission he “had been merely a railroad 
lawyer, just like my friend Hines. I knew no more about these 
matters than he does now.” But since then he had devoted six years, 
the seventh part of an average business life, to studying them. “The 
most stupid man in that time should acquire some little knowledge 
of traffic conditions,” he said, “and three of my associates are older 
in service than I am.” He recalled that the caliber of the men who 
composed the first Interstate Commerce Commission had been great 
lai^ely because they had been charged with great responsibilities. 
“TTie discharge of a great duty draws to itself great ability. ... If 
die personnel of the present Commission be small, it is because its 
functions have been belitded. Make the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission what it was once supposed to be and what it should be, and 
you will have no criticism to pass upon die members of dut body 
or the manner in which its duties are discharged.*' “ 

With the passage of the Hepburn Act (1906) and the Mann- 
EUdns Act (1910) the Commission was granted wide scope and 
more effective rate-making powers. There was as yet, however, no 
definite basis for determining “reasonable” rates. To amend this, die 
liberal Republican senator from \Visconsin, Robert M. La FoUette, 
following the suggestions made by Henry C Adams, demanded that 
provision be made for a “physii^ valuation” in the nature of “re- 
production cost” of the railroads. The presidents of the various 
railroads and other spokesmen for die carriers strongly opposed this. 
One critic of the proposal continued to maintain that die real value 
of a railroad was an outcome from its earnings. “It obviously cannot 
be possible to derive rates from value, when value itself is actually 
the final consecjuence of rates,” he said. Another critic stated more 
succinctly that the value of a railroad was nothing but its “camii^ 
power capitalized.” Consequently valuation had nothing to do with 
cost. Furthermore, cost of construction could not be used to evalu- 
ate the ‘^intangible assets,” w’hich included the possession of ex- 
clusive privileges, franchises, and territorial monopolies. 

Fredenck W. Whitridge, learned corporation lawyer and execu- 
tive, declared that if the value of property measured by the cost of 
reproduction w as less than the value of a propert>^ measured by its 
income, any attempt to limit the securities to the amount shown 
by the first method would be in effect confiscation. Also, any pro- 
posal limiting the income of a property by reducing *e amount of 
its securities in which the income was to be paid-the theory of 
the arch and senatorial Wisconsin philosopher”-appeared to him to 


be “undiluted nonsense.” ** • ^ j „ 

In 1911 President Taft, at the request of Cong^, appom^ a 
Railroad Securities Commission, with Arthw T. Hadley 
man, to investigate the issuance of railroad seconnes. The 
mission sug^d that the railroads should not oppose a ph^ 
valuation” bv the Interstate Commerce Comm mon. for suA 
ODDOsition would give “countenance to exaggerated e^tes of A 
of water in railroad stocks”; that it should be re cynzed 
Aat this valuation would not necessarily be the conTOlln^ eto 
rLne. but merely one element in detemuning fair vriun TO 

Sa^S^vdLon would not be used as a basis to cut down the 
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amount of securities nor to prohibit the issue of additional securities, 
even if the amount outstanding exceeded the “physical valuation, 
for such action would destroy the investors’ confidence. 

The Commission reported that investors lacked confidence in 
railroads primarily because the public failed to understand the folly 
of protecting the interests of the shippers by taking away the re- 
wards of the investors. Finally it stated that the evils resulting from 
compelling railroads to secure authorization from a government 
agency to issue any securities were “too serious to warrant its adop- 
tion at the present time.” However, the government should insist on 
“accurate knowledge of the facts concerning the issue of securities 
and the expenditure of their proceeds.” 

Notwithkanding the fear and trembling with which it was 
begun, regulation of railroads had made such progress by 19*3 
Professor William Z. Ripley of Harvard could say that he had the 
pleasure of hearing the “foremost railroad presidents of the United 
States approvii^ a policy of federal government regulation, which, 
when I approved it on paper ten years ago, was characterized in a 
letter from a leading railroad man to die president of my university 
as ‘pernicious.’ ” “ 


GOVERNMEOT INQUIRIES AND REGULATION OF BUSINESS 

As society began to feel its way to an adjustment of government 
regulation and free enterprise, the states took up the search for in- 
formation and proper organization of control. The pioneering ad- 
vances in public utilities regulation were made by Wisconsin 
through its Railroad Commission. This Commission had been set up 
by La FoUette with the aid of Commons. Balthasar H. Meyer, ife 
chairman was Commons’ departmental colleague. Widi this expert 
leadership, the Commission had no difficulty in bringing its views 
widiin the form of current economic doctrine. It declared diat “in 
a general way the reasonable return [upon investment in public 
utilities] may be said to be that rate of return at which capit^ and 
business ability can be had for development. Theoretically it cannot 
be lower than this, for in that case no capital would enter die field.” 
Under free competition it could not in the long run be higher, for 
the supply of capital would be increased, thereby reducing the rate 
of profits and interesL But free competition was out of the question 
because such utilities were monopolistic in their nature. Conse- 
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quendy, in their case, a “reasonable” return should be sabsdtoted 
for the standard otherwise established through compeddon. Since 
compeddon did not exist, the state must supply the regulating force 
through absolute legisladon, and this reguladon would be guided by 
what was reasonable under the circumstances. “To determine wh^ 
is reasonable in any given case is a matter of invesdgadon and judg- 
ment.” 

New York went beyond the restricted area of public udlides into 
the study of large-scde business generally, especially “the money 
powder.” In 1906 the New York State legislature ordered an invesd- 
gadon into the abuses of life insurance companies. Under the skQl- 
ful direcdon of Charles Evans Hughes, the committee soon revealed 
die close reladonship among insurance companies, banks, large cor- 
poradons, the stock market, and polidcs, which worked for the 
benefit of a “few insiders” under the headship of the so-called 
“money trust.” As a result of its findings the investigating commit- 
tee recommended, among other things, that no officer or director 
of an insurance company be permitted to engage either as principal, 
co-principal, agent, or beneficiary in any purchase, sale, or loan 
made by the corporarion except to obtain a loan on his personal 
poHcy. No opportunit\' should be afforded for a conflict between his 
private interest and his official dut)'.^‘ 

Two years later Hughes, as governor of New \ork, appointed a 
committee to investigate the abuses of the New \ork Stock Ex- 
change. The chairman of this committee was Horace White, and 
John'^Bates Qark was a member. Its report suggested various m^ 
bv which stock-exchange authorides could check the notorious 
abuses pracriced by members upon customers; howevM, it dis- 
couraged the idea of incorporating the exchange so that its a^ons 
might be subjected to more complete supervision by the public au- 
thority and courts. According to the report, under the current 
voluntary organizadon, stock-exchange officials had unlimited power 
to take instant disciplinary acdon against any errant member; b^ 
if those misdeeds had to be submitted to the courts, delays wo^d 
result and discipline would be impaired. It considered even periodic 
government examinadon of the books of the members unwise. 

Congress in 1912 foflowed New York’s lead and wrote a grand 
finale to this period’s dramadzarion of the “money power m e 
report of the famous Pujo Committee. The Committee a<^t^ ^ 
fact that concentrated financial power and its leaders had rendered 
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invaluable service in developing the country’s prosperity. “There 
should be no disposition to hamper their activities,’’ it said, “if a 
situation can be brought about where their capital, prestige, and con- 
nections can be independently employed in free and open compe- 
tition,” but it had reached a point where it levied a tribute on other 
people’s money, and on every form of enterprise. For example, the 
report pointed out, it forced railroads into bankruptcy in order to 
realize the profits of reorganization. By their control of credit this 
“inner group” had been more destructive of competition than any- 
thing done by the mists, for they struck at the “vitals of potential 
competition in every industry . . . under their protection.” If this 
was allowed to continue, the report went on, it would not be pos- 
sible to restore “normal competitive conditions in the industrial 
world.” If the clogged arteries of credit “are opened so that they may 
be permitted freely to play their important part in the financial sys- 
tem, competition in large enterprises will become possible and busi- 
ness can be conducted on its merits.” 

As a partial means of freeing these arteries, the Committee recom- 
mended that no person should be “permitted to be a director in 
potentially competitive financial institutions, or in comjjetitive in- 
dustrial, railroad, or other corporations.” It declared against a cor- 
poration’s making contracts in which one of its management had 
private interests. This prohibition, however, was limited to bank 
officers and did not include even bank directors. It also protested 
agauist “security” holding companies as adjuncts to banks, but was 
rather vague about a remedy. The Committee did specify, however, 
that the issue of interstate railroad securities should be supervised 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and that their sale should 
be subject to competitive bidding; but it thought that the power of 
Congress to regulate the sale of securities of industrial corporations 
engaged in interstate commerce was more doubtful and no recom- 
mendation with respect thereto could be made at this time.^* 

Brandeis insisted that the Committee had not gone far enough. 
It should, he said, have at least extended the prohibition against in- 
terlocking directorates to all bank and trust companies. “The Money 
Trus^” he declared, “cannot be destroyed unless all classes of cor- 
porations are included in the prohibition of interlocking directorates 
and of ttansactions by corporations in which the management has a 
private interest.” ^ 

In 1912 the National Monetary Commission, which Congress had 
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created in 1908, completed its report on banking reforms. The 
Commission was headed by the conservative Rhode Island senator. 
Nelson W. Aldrich, an outstanding Republican party leader. He 
conceived it to be the task of the Commission to secure an organiza- 
tion of capital and credit by which confidence could be firmly es- 
tablished and credit maintained under all circumstances. The re- 
search was done in good part by economists, headed by Professor 
A. Piatt Andrew of Harvard University. Its findings, comp rising 
over forty volumes of published material, contained much valuable 
information on the state of money and banking in the United States 
and abroad. 

The Commission’s solution to the banking problem was in effect 
the re-establishment of the Bank of the United States, with exten- 
sive powers over the banking and monetary system of the country. 
The proposed institution, which would be c^ed the National Re- 
serve Association, would have headquarters in Washington and 
fifteen branches throughout the country. Its capital would be sub- 
scribed by the national banks, state banks, and trust companies. 
Government control would be limited. Of the fort)" -six members of 
the Board of Directors, thirty-nine would be chosen in a rather 
complex maimer by the subscribing institutions, so diat the Na- 
tion^ Reserve Association would be a “corporation with private 
stockholders,” although its principal powers would be of a public 
or semi-public character. The primary reason for its existence 
would reside in its “ability at all times to sustain the public credit.” 

Popular opinion was generally hostile to the National Reserve 
Association plan. In fact, it soon became obvious that the public 
w"as “determined to see nothing good in an)^tiung widi which the 
name Aldrich is connected.” ^ Otae of the proposal’s most ardent 
supporters. Professor E. W. Goodhue of Colgate University, feared 
that the plan would be discarded because the “average citizen sees 
nothing in it but a scheme to still further entrench the so-called 
‘money trust.’” Such organizations as the American Bankers As- 
sociation, he declared, had made commendable efforts to educate 
the people along banking reform lines,” but while large sums had 
been spent for propaganda, the work of education had just begun. 
Goodhue’s fear that the specific plan would be discarded was 
quickly enough realized, but many of its features and suggestions 
w'cre later embodied in the Federal Reserve Act. 
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RESOURCES: NATURAL AND HUMAN 

During this era, too, the national policy of conservation, begun 
on a slight scale in the nineties, was extended. Large areas of public 
lands containing great forests were set aside for the use of the en- 
tire nation, and public lands containing valuable minerals were with- 
held from sale. Irrigation projects and the reclamation of swamp 
lands were undertaken. In 1903 President Roosevelt vetoed a bill for 
the private construction of a power station at Muscle Shoals, Ala- 
bama, on the ground that the ultimate effect of granting such privi- 
leges should be considered in a comprehensive way, and that “a 
general polic)’^ appropriate to the new conditions caused by the 
advance in electrical science should be adopted under which these 
valuable rights will not be practically given away, but will be dis- 
posed of with full competition in such a way as will best sub- 
stantiate the public interest.” 

The conservation of human resources also showed signs of prog- 
ress. Under the impact of public opinion aroused by the expose of 
packing-house condidons in Upton Sinclair’s novel The Jungle, 
Congress passed a Pure Foods Act. Labor legisladon had harder 
sledding. State laws limiting hours were not readily accepted by the 
Supreme Court. While the legislation limiting hours for women was 
finally approved in 1908, when the Court upheld the Oregon ten- 
hour law for women, legislation limiting hours for men was ac- 
cepted more reluctantly. 

The Supreme Court was a good weathervane for indicating the 
winds of doctrine. In 1905, in Lochner v. Nev) York, the Supreme 
Court declared unconstitutional the New York law limiting labor in 
bakeries to sixty hours a week. The Court declared that there was 
no “reasonable ground for interfering with the liberty of persons or 
the right of free contract, by determining the hours of labor, in the 
occupation of a baker. . . . The act is an illegal interference with 
the righc of individuals, both employers and employees, to make 
contracts regarding labor upon such terms, as they may think best 
or which they may agree upon with the other parties to such con- 
tracts.” Twelve years passed before the Court practically reversed 
itself by upholding another Oregon ten-hour act. 

Most liberals contended that Ae voiding of the labor legislation 
by die Court reflected its arch-conservatism. John R. Commons. 
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however, insisted that the Court’s lag was due in good part to the 
fact that the attorneys’ briefs for desirable labor legislation were iu- 
adequate, because they emphasized the legalistic arguments. The 
Oregon ten-hour laws, he declared, had been approved became 
Brandeis, Felix Frankfurter, and Josephine Goldmark in their briefs 
had extensively utilized medical evidence to show the danger to 
health of long hours and the beneficial eflfect of short hours. 

Along with the drift toward humane hours, the notion of a “liv- 
ing wage” was rapidly gaining momentum. This was popularized in 
the E^alish-speaking world by the Fabian Socialists Beatrice and 
Sidney ^Webb in their Industrial Democracy. Much of the interest 
shown in the United States was due to the enthusiasm of the 
Reverend John A. Ryan, professor of ethics and economics at St. 
Paul’s Seminary (later at Catholic University). The living wage, he 
declared in 1906, was to be achieved not only by moral suasion but 
also bv “social effort,” including the “activity both of pnvate as- 
sociations, such as labor unions, and of the State.” Ryan vigorously 
pushed state minimum wage acts. These measures, he wrote, intro- 
duced a new principle into American labor regulations, because 
heretofore wage regulations had been regarded as something “tw 
sacred to be touched by the profane hand of the legislator, k his 
opinion, legislation establishing decent minimum wag^ was funda- 
mental and far-reaching because it affected almost all other stand- 
ards and requisites of reasonable living and working conditions. H 
proper minhnum wage laws were enacted, there would be no need 
to worry about such matters as housmg, child labor, and social in- 

^^rMassachusetts Commission on Minimum Wage Boards sharply 
denied in its report of 1912 the existence of “an economic law 
which, by some mysterious but certain process correlates ea^^ 
and wages.” It asserted that “wages among the unorg^ed an 
lower wades of labor” were mainly the “result of tradition and of 
slight competition.” The upshot in Massachusetts was the p^age 
Xfo" a non-n,»datory l«asar. limited to women and mm^ 
The following year, however, other states passed mandatory 

“rh^'u^ted'^isUtive measures Med, 

heart of labor difficulties. In 190Z the Pera^Mma 

strike revealed what these difficulties were. In that ytx p 

forced to shut down for lack of fuel. The Pennsylvama state nulioa 
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vFas sent into the strike area, but no coal was obtainable. John 
Mitchell, president of the United Mine Workers of America, said 
diat he would accept the decision of any arbitrators appointed by 
President Roosevelt. The operators, however, led by George F. 
Baer, refused arbitration and called upon the President to send fed- 
eral troops to suppress the strikers. Roosevelt wrote Senator Marcus 
A. Hanna that the belligerent and uncompromising attitude of the 
operators would “bevond a doubt double the burden on us while 
standing between them and socialistic action.” Ex-President Cleve- 
land informed Roosevelt that he was “especially disturbed and vexed 
by the tone and substance of the operators’ deliverances” and ex- 
pressed sympathy with the idea that the government proceed against 
the operators under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. Finally Roosevelt 
sent his Secretary of State, Elihu Root, to confer with J. P. Morgan, 
and three days later Morgan informed the President that the opera- 
tors would agree to a President-appointed arbitration commission. 
Organized labor demanded representation on the commission, but 
the operators “were prepared to sacrifice everything,” President 
Roosevelt said later, “and see civil war in the country rather than 
aa]uiesce.” Roosevelt solved the problem by appointing as the “so- 
ciologist” member Edgar E. Clark, who was in reality Grand Chief 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Conductors. 

The miners’ legal representatives, among whom were Henry 
Demarest Lloyd, Clarence Darrow, Isaac Hourwich, and Louis D. 
Brandeis, arranged for more than two hundred human products of 
mining conditions to appear before the Commission. So terrible was 
the testimony of this “moving spectacle of horrors” that the Com- 
mission would not hear all of it.^® The miners won a large part of 
ihdr demands, but industrial peace seemed as distant as ever, for 
bloody strikes continued to sweep the nation. 

As a result of such violence the problem of bringing labor and 
management togedier was forcibly brought to public attention. 
While arbitration boards were more widely used to settle wage 
disputes, it was hard to find any definite principles for guidance. 
The boards sought light from the established principles of political 
Kionomy without much success. As one board succinctly summed 
up the case, it had searched vainly for “some [effective] theoretical 
relation, for a given branch of industry, between the amount of the 
income that should go to labor and ^e amount that should go to 

canital ”29 
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To gain a better bai^ainii^ position labor pressed for the closed 
shop. Brandeis, although sympathetic to labor unions, opposed the 
closed shop because he felt it tended toward monopoly and no 
court could enforce it. But he favored strong employers’ associa- 
tions and strong labor organizations as the best means for amicably 
settling the conditions under which the men w'ould work.*® In opposi- 
tion to the open shop Hourwich said before the Industrial Com- 
mission that the demand for the “recognition of the union” was die 
heart of unionism. Although regarded by the employers as an en- 
croachment upon what was technically known as “the freedom of 
labor,” if the men were to meet the employers on equal terras, the 
union must be able to represent all the workingmen. If it repre- 
sented only half, the agreements would be only slighdy respected 
bv employers. A union could “sooner concede a reduction in the 
rate of wages than waive this fundamental demand.” 

The Christian Socialist W. D. P. Bliss, sarcastically declared: 
“The open shop means, we are told, Uberty, opportunity, Ameri- 
canism, and individuality. It will give to the laborer freedom to 
work long hours, opportunity to accept such wages as employers 
please, chance to labor on the terms the masters make, liberty to 
become hand and soul the master’s man. It ■udll free the oppres^ 
employer from that . . . socialistic legislation which is today limitii^ 
child labor, decreasing the emplotraent of women by night, entail- 
mg needless expense for the safety, the modesty, the convenience of 
the workers. Trom all these and other evils may the good Free Shop 

deliver us,’ so runs the siren song.” . 

In general, such an attitude as that of Bliss seemed to be gettii^ 
a larger hearing, for the Socialist Party was grooving. Its vote in 
presidential elections rose from 94,000 in 1900 to 875,000 m 1912. 
In part this was probably due to the fact that socialism was soil ^ 
senriallv reformist, or, as some of its leading theoreoaam said^ 
“oppoiWiist.” John Spargo, a member of the j^s Nano^ 
Executive Committee, declared: “Not human equality, but eipdjqr 
of opportunity- to prevent the creation of artificial inequalltiK by 

privilege is the essence of socialism. i l u 

Spargo was peculiariy effective in enrolling “ 

socSi manv’^cere seekers for social justice who had 
been disturbed by the notion that sociahsm was 
overwhelming majotilv of reUgious behevers,” w^ 

Ler the tiL of dii Kingdom „f God, a social order based on 
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economic justice in which fratemalism shall rule, a social order not 
essentially different from that which the Socialist seeks to establish 
under the title of the Co-operative Commonwealth. It is to be 
hoped, then, that the Socialist movement will drop its hostility to 
religion; . . . that it will not charge against the free democracies 
of organized religious life in America today the evils of religious 
autocracy of other lands and other times. . . . 

“On the other hand, religion needs the great spiritual passion, the 
exalted idealism and the faith with which the Socialist movement 
vibrates. . . , The Kingdom of God for which Jesus prayed, as did 
the older prophets of Israel before him, involved social justice and 
equal opportunity. , . . The two movements have a great common 
purpose: each cherishes an ideal of personal and social righteousness 
which requires for its attainment a social democracy.” By stress- 
ing these similarities, he said, perhaps the public mind could be pre- 
pared for socialism, without which the movement could not come 
into power. 

This brought up the question of the relationship of American so- 
cialism to Marxism. Morris Hillquit, who presented the accepted so- 
cialist position, declared: “Socialism is a modem progressive move- 
ment, eng^ed in practical everyday struggles, and it cannot escape 
tile influence of changing social conditions or growing economic 
knowledge. TTie international Socialist movement is still Marxian, 
because the fundamental social and economic doctrines of Karl 
Marx, his collaborators and disciples still hold good in the eyes of 
the vast majority of Socialists; but in the details of its methods and 
mode of action the Socialist movement today is quite different from 
what it was in the days of Marx.” ** And the lawyer Louis Boudin, 
who claimed to hold to the letter as well as the spirit of Marx, in- 
terpreted him in a maimer contrary to tiie older tradition. The 
Theoretical System of Karl Marx (1907) he declared that “Marx 
did not consider the growing poverty of the working class a neces- 
sary result of the evolution of capitalism.” In short, class war was 
being redirected toward class collaboration. 

H. Gaylord Wilshire, publisher of the most widely read socialist 
journal, WUshire’s Magazine, presented a rather suggestive mixture 
of mdic^ doctrines. Wilshire, who had for a time attended Harvard 
University, engaged in socialist journalism and socialist politics as his 
life work. He was active on both coasts of the United States as weU 
as m Canada and England. At the same time he engaged in real-estate 
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ventures on the Pacific Coast and gold-mining ventures in South 
America and California. Comments of prominent newspapers that 
he was a millionaire, the owner of severj cattle ranches, a membor 
of the billboard trust, a stockholder in the Standard Oil Company, 
and a bank president, he duly reprinted in his own journals as testi- 
mony of his financial wisdom. 

Wllshire’s most important essav was The Solution of the Trust 
Problem (1900). In it he worked out the following analysis: The 
stream of wealth flo'ttnng to the rich divides itself into two. One 
stream endeavors to satish' the gluttonous expenditures and can be 
described by the general term “spent money.” The other stream, 
which can be designated as “saved money,” goes to building new 
instruments of production. This second channel, “saved money,” 
has been the great sluicewav for canynng off the surplus product of 
labor and has avoided the constant menace of a money plethora in 
the present industrial st>’le. But the rich, despite their luxurious 
tastes, have been forced to save increasing amounts, because of their 
inabilit)^ to devise new means of spending. In fact, for them it re- 
quires more labor and pain to spend than to save. And this, together 
with the fact that the income of the masses is barely sufficient for 
subsistence, results eventually in “overproduction.” 

VVllshirc admitted that the trust w’as a great instrument for ef- 
ficient production but asserted that it could not pennanendy elimi- 
nate unemplo>’ment; and while American capitalists needed foreign 
fields for investment of their capital more urgendy than did Eu- 
ropean capitalists, this oudet w*as the most illusory of solutions. Ac- 
cording to his theorv, trusts prevented the rising flood of surplus 
capital from sw’amping domestic industries, but they could not keep 
the flood from rising. Imperialism w'as a means of diverting to for- 
eign shores the threatened deluge of domestic savings. The trust 
was not onlv a protection against undue competition, but also a 
highly effective labor-saving device. The increased industrial ef- 
ficiencv* of the trust, together with its elimination of die wasteful 
duplication of machinen% would hasten by so much the completion 
of the world’s industrial outfit. 

At that point, capital would vainly seek profitable investment. 
Interest, determined by the amount of gain received by the last 
amount borrowed, would fall to zero, and banks would have idle 
money on their hands. “The last incentive for the poor man to be 
‘thrifty’ wfll perish.” The workers previously engaged in prodncmg 
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new machinery would join the unemployed in regiments. The trust 
would be defenseless against the new phase of industrial strife, for 
there would be no demand, because the unemployed would be 
without wages. This he considered inevitable, and the capitalist 
could do no more than temporarily stave off the time by such means 
as an eight-hour day. 

Under these circumstances, he said, the best device for bolstering 
up the capitalist sj’stem would be a first-class war between the great 
powers foUow'ed by a prolonged civil war, with a great destruction 
of life and property. The need to replace the destroyed industrial 
equipment then would provide unlimited employment and an ex- 
cellent source for investment of savings. But war could not last 
forever. The final disappearance of capitalism, therefore, was in- 
evitable. And Wilshire, like Douai before him, prophesied that the 
growing difficulty of finding a profitable return would eventually 
end with the Rockefellers and Morgans handing over their hold- 
ings to society. 

John A. Hobson, the noted heterodox English economist, saluted 
Wilshire for his exceptionally able account of the relation bemeen 
capital and imperialism. ‘Tor many years,” Hobson wrote Wilshire, 
“I have been striving, in vain, to drive into the dull or biased brains 
of our economists this analysis of ‘overproduction’ or ‘undercon- 
sumption,’ which is the connective tissue of these two cancerous 
growths upon the body politic. I wish you better luck in addressing 
the open ears of the people.” 

Hobson, on his visit to America in 1903, made in his own right 
some rather interesting comments on the future of socialism. Hob- 
son was not considered a socialist, but his books, especially The Evo- 
lution of Modem Capitalism and Problems of Poverty, were the 
most widely quoted works in socialist propaganda in England. He 
doubted at diis time that there was much hope for a definite socialist 
movement in England or even in America, for the Anglo-Saxon 
people would not readUy take to socialism of the “continental kind.” 
They were not built that way. There were relatively few men of 
mteUectual prestige-scientists, authors, artists, coUege professors, 
and the like-in the orpnized socialist movement in the Anglo^ 
Saxon world, whereas in Germany and Italy it was the reverse, 
"l^ere they were accustomed to a more positive government policy 
than were Englishmen and Americans. Rightly or wrongly, the cur- 
rent view of socialism, to which many doctrinaire theorists seemed 
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to subscribe, he said, was that of a huge bureaucracy in which there 
would be no opportunity for individual development or enterprise. 
To them he pointed out that side bv side with the great concentra- 
tion of various industries, new industries were constantly springing 
up, and these should be encouraged as private enterprise. True, 
some socialists disclaimed any intention of destroying private prop- 
ert\^ in its entirety. But Hobson claimed that his quarrel vvith the 
socialists’ method was precisely because they did not make this 
clear. They persisted in publicly demanding the socialization of 
ever^hing when thev meant only some things. They should dis- 
criminate between things which could, and things which could not, 
be privately owned with safety. In England the socialists were too 
rigid, in the continental fashion, and they repelled instead of in- 
viting support. If thev were more tolerant and practical, a strong 
alliance might be built between them and the more progressive 
labor unions and the advanced radicals. They could be gotten to- 
gether in a program including some measure of land nationalization, 
government oi*mership of the railways, some means for the security 
of the trade unions, and, most important of all, government bank- 
ing. Alongside this a sound municipal polic)'^ might be pursued. 

The affected industries, he said, should not be confiscated, but 


purchased at a compensation agreed upon. This would not lead, as 
some claimed, to a tremendous interest-bearing public debL Suppose 
a number of important enterprises were socialized on the bap of 
compensation for a period of over thirty years. When the initial 
payment w^as made, the receivers would look for some form of 
safe investment, and all they could do -would be to invest in pub- 
lic stock. Consequently the rate of interest might easily fall to zero, 
in fact become a minus quality altogether.*’ 

Pierrepont B. Noyes, son of the founder of the famous religious 
commuifistic Oneida Community in New York, and himself largely 
responsible for that very profitable offshoot, “Oneida Community 
Plate” sUvenA'are, made the interesting prophecy in 1903 that large- 
scale communism would very likely establish itself fim in Rusm 
rather than in the Anglo-Saxon world. In Wilshire>s Magxam he 
wTote- We hear of “communism discredited on the grounds ot 
common sense and histoty,” that customs, habic, ^ 

institutions preclude a change. But the Anglo-Saxons might w^ 
oonder whether they were not, after all, posing as judge m a case 
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where they would prove to be only helpless observers of the growth 
of a great new power. “For two hundred years the genius of en- 
lightened selfishness has been carrying cmlization forward as never 
before in the history of the world, and the Anglo-Saxon as the 
embodiment of this principle has necessarily been the leader of 
the movement. ... To expect a people who have achieved their 
supremacy by the efficiency of their selfishness to become the leader 
of a movement based on individual unselfishness may prove futile, 
but if so, then that point in commercial history’ where the competi- 
tive principle has reached the limit of effective development will be 
the exact point in evolutionary history w’here natural selection will 
pick from among the races one more altruistic then the rest and 
force it inevitably to the front as a new leader of the nations.” 

It is asserted, he wrote, that no power can stop the trusts because 
they make for superior economy and efficiency. For the same 
reason, and with the same lack of resistance, communism will make 
its way. If the Slavs have a temperament which will permit them 
easily to unite in communal organizations, and find individual en- 
joyment in the welfare of the whole community, they are the race 
of the future. 0>mmunism’s ability to produce wealth, both for the 
individual and the nation, having been demonstrated in one or two 
instances, will spread like the “trust” epidemic in the United States. 
Nothing will stay its advance or compete with its products. Amer- 
ica will certainly awake to find herself industrially at the mercy of 
Russia, just as Europe today finds itself unexpectedly at the mercy 
of the United States.®® 

To the conservatives, the growing audience for the socialist the- 
ories seemed bad enough, but when the labor movement seemed to 
be taking them up, the danger of action became critical. In 1905 the 
Industrial Workers of the World (I.W.W^.) was organized; it was 
soon judged to be a movement akin to revolutionary socialism. It 
had as its philosophy a combination of the notions entertained by 
the defunct Kmghts of Labor, the philosophical anarchists, and the 
earlier Socialistic Labor Party, but it was more militant. It was basi- 
cally an attempt to found a labor organization, embracing industries 
as units, on socialist principles. In effect, it would be the labor arm 
of the socialist movement. It would be prepared to operate industry 
and undemke the necessary administrative functions on that day 
when socialism achieved victory and the State as a guardian of 
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capitalism was eliminated. Among its sponsors were the two rival 
socialist leaders. Debs and De Leon, and the militant sodalisric labor 
leader “Big Bill” (William D.) Haywood. 

The organization proclaimed in its constitution diat an uncom- 
promising struggle must continue between the working class and the 
employing class until all “the toilers come together, on the political 
as well as on the industrial field,” to take and hold that which they 
produced by their labor, “through an economic organization of the 
working class, without affili ation with any political party.” De Leon, 
in The Preamble of the Industrial Workers of the World (1905), 
explained that the ballot was an essential weapon because die peo- 
ple were accustomed to universal suffrage. But the moment labor 
should acquire political power, the need for geographic voting 
would cease and societ)’ would appear in its new administrate 
garb of organization by industries. But if labor achieved political 
power, and was unprepared to operate indust^, a socid cata^op^® 
w ould result. Under such circumstances, with capitalists still con- 


trolling industry, production would cease. 

The organization had been in existence litde more dian a year 
when major defections took place. The difficulties lay pardy m ^ 
conflict of personalities and pardy in differences as to tacocj 
Leon was expeUed, and Debs withdrew. The phrase pohti^ field 
was eliminated from the platform, which now read that the dass 
struffde must go on “nntil the workers of the world organize « a 
class take possession of the earth and the machinery of producnon, 
and ’abolish the wage system.” Yet Hay-wood, who was now ^ 
dominant figure in the I. W. W., was still servmg on the Nat.^ 
Esecutive Committee of the Socialist Patty and -was ardently sup- 
porting its presidential candidate, Eugene V. Dehs. 

The leaders of the 1 . W. W. increasingly stressed m ^ 
ture the need for “direct action," which was supposed to ^ dist» 
!;Shed f“ m poUtical action and to mean the “or^ed mdustrf 

stance sabotage was as old the “spedalized form 

as familiar with it as with other weapons. It was a speci 
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of T palfing trouble for the employer.” It included such practices as 
clogging machinery and literally carrying out rules so as to impede 
production; in fact, almost anything that would severely damage the 
employer without resulting in the employee’s loss of his job. More 
broadly, “sabotage” or “soike on the job” was “any practice de- 
signed to slow up or imjjede productive industry.” However, ac- 
cording to the outstanding authority on the I. W. W., Professor 
Paul F. Brissenden, while there was much talk of direct action, the 
organization avoided violence and sabotage.'*^ 

In Industrial Socialism, written in collaboration with Frank Bohn, 
a highly educated leader in the movement, Haywood in 1911 pre- 
sented the I. W. W.’s interpretation of Marxian socialism.^^ The 
treatise appears to have been influenced as much by the current 
climate of American reformism as by Marxism. For instance, in ex- 
plaining how wages had gone down while profits had risen, the 
authors declared that prices had risen and would continue to rise, 
not because the trusts could arbitrarily set prices, but because the 
currency in use had been diluted. The capitalist government had 
printed paper currency far in excess of the gold reserve, and as a 
consequence the cost of living was soaring. Wages did not rise pro- 
portionately because the increasing use of machinery under capital- 
ist control resulted in greater competition for jobs by labor. 

The authors broke with the usual American socialist view by em- 
phasizing the doctrine of “economic determinism.” According to 
their account, Marx showed that an “individual or a nation or a class 
will finally come to think that right which is to his material advan- 
tage. . . . When the worker, either through experience or a study 
of Socialism, comes to know this truth, he acts accordingly. He 
retains absolutely no respect for the property ‘rights’ of the profit- 
takers. He will use any weapons that w^ win his fight. He knows 
^t the present laws of property are made by and for the capital- 
ists. Therefore he does not hesitate to break them.” 

A sharp controversy arose over whether this paragraph was sound 
socialism. Debs declared that all socialists were agreed on principles 
but differed on tactics. As a revolutionist, said Debs, he could not 
respect capitalist property law, nor scruple against violating it. “If 
I had die force to overthrow these despotic laws, I would use it 
without an instMt’s hesitation or delay,” but not having it, he was 
a law-abiding citizen-mider protest; that is, he said, he abided by 
the law but bided his time. By the same reasoning, Debs proposed 
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that the Sociahst Pam^ declare against sabotage and every form 
“violence and destructiveness su^ested by wlut is known as ‘direct 
action.’ ” 

This reluctant reformism finally won the victory over revoln- 
tionar\’^ direct action. At the convention in 1912 the Socialist Patty 
passed a resolution that “any member of the patty who opposes po- 
litical action, or advocates crime, sabotage, or other m^ods of 
violence as a weapon of the working class to aid in its emancipation, 
shall be expelled from membership in this party.” ** Haywo^ was 
removed from the National Executive Committee by a referendum 
vote. The International Socialist Review, however, pointed out that 
the applause of the “capitalist” press misrepresented this action. The 
editorial emphasized that the weapon of industrial unionism was a 
strike at one time by all workers in a given industry in order to 
force higher w'ages, shorter hours, and an ever-greater degree of 
labor control over shop management. Industrial umonism did not 
propose to destroy factories by dynamite, but to operate them for 
the benefit of the working cl^. It was “Socialism with its ‘work- 
ing clothes on,’ to use Haywood’s phrase.”^ 

Many Socialists could not forget that Haywood and his group 
had gone out into the field and factory to organize the unskilled 
the casual and migratory laborers, and that they had led the recent 
dramatic struggle to better the intolerable labor conditions in the 
textUe mills in LatsTence, Massachusetts. A large group of New 
York Socialist inteUectuals protested that die anti-sabot^e clai^ 
made for persecution and was anti-democratic. They protested m 
particular “that we know Comrade Haywood to believe in politi- 
^ action, and to have been of great service to our party in hdp- 
ing it to solve the difficult problems that confront the working class 
upon the industrial field. Instead of exaggeratii^ inevit^le ^er- 
ences of opinion, instead of reviving De Leoi^c tactics of ptf- 
sonal incrimination, heresy-hunting, and disruption, we should n^e 
use of the special talents of every member wi^ om and m 
tiiis way secure loyal service and co-operation. We beheve m a 

united working class.” ** .. 1 w 11— 

The most stinging criticism came from the g^t Helen Kellw 

in her plea for harmony. She deeply regretted the attack ma^ ^ 
Haywood: “It fills me with amazement to see such a narrow spirit, 

such an ignoble strife between two fa^om 

and that, too, at a most critical penod in the struggle of p 
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tariat. What! Are we to put difference of party tactics before the 
despjerate needs of the workers? Are we no better than the capitalist 
politicians who stand in the high places and harangue about pett)"^ 
matters, while millions of the people are underpaid, underfed, 
thro^^■n out of work and dying? While countless women and chil- 
dren are breaking their hearts and ruining their bodies in long days 
of toil, we are fighting one another. Shame on us!” 

This desire to get on with the work of reform was present in all 
camps. Even so strong an opponent of the Populist mov'ement as 
Frank LeRond AlcVey, president of the University of North 
Dakota, admitted in 1912 the change in the political climate. In his 
words: “The nation is now attempting to find a way to preserve its 
republican character and to continue the maintenance of democracy. 
We have gone a long wav since the creation of the Constitution 
and the establishment of the federal government, a long way from 
the view that things can be accomplished bv letting them go their 
o\\Ti wav. Little bv little regulation has come about; the theory of 
non-interference has been abandoned, and we are setting up here 
and there various U^es of governmental machinery to protect the 
interests of the common people. But this des'elopment which is to 
be seen at the present time is not going on in accordance with the 
socialistic view. The tendency is toward a new type of communism 
whose attitude is determined by the question of expediency or the 
wTsdom of the courts. Labor disputes and arbitration, the regulation 
of immigration, the judiciarv control of railway rights, interference 
in matters that affect the health of the communin^, the establish- 
ment of building regulations, all point to a new view of govern- 
ment.” « 


WOODROW WTLSOJf: THE SPIRIT OF THE NEW LIBERALISM 

The 1912 presidential campaign testified to this widespread desire 
for reform, Math every can^date including something of its spirit 
in his platform. Republican President William Howard Taft, seek- 
ing re-election, declared that the parrv’^ was opposed to special privi- 
leges and monopoly. The platform pointed out that the Republican 
administration had passed the Interstate Commerce Act and the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act and favored legislation supplementing the 
Sherman Act so that those seeking to obey the law xvould have a 
guide. “Certainty should be given to existing law, . . . prohibiting 
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combinations and monopolies ... in order that no part of the field 
of business opportunity may be restricted by monopoly or com- 
bination, that business success honorably achieved may not be con- 
verted into crime, and that the right of every man to acquire com- 
modities, and particularly the necessaries of life, in an open market 
uninfluenced by the manipulation of trusts or combinations may be 
preserved.” The platform also called for a federal trade commistion 
to take over functions now exercised by the courts, and thus pro- 
mote promptness in administering the law. 

The Progressive Party, that faction of the Republican Party which 
chose Roosevelt as its standard bearer, called for a number of labor re- 
forms. On trusts, it too wanted a federal trade commission, to do 
for industrial corporations what the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission did for railroads. Roosevelt proclaimed the need for Ae 
“social regeneration” of business to prevent insurance, bankmg, and 
railroad scandals. The concentration of modem business, in some 
degree, he said, was boA inevitable and necessary for national and 
international business efficiency, but Ae power had been abused. 
“Wherever it is practicable,” he continued, “we propose to preserve 
competition; but where under modem conAtions competition . . . 
cannot be successfully restored, Aen Ae government must step m 
and . . . supply Ae needed control.”^* 

Curiously enough, however, under Ae presumably come^aove 
President Taft Ae government had been more a^ve “ 
busting” Aan under Roosevelt. The fact Aat a former Morgan 
partner, George W. Perkins, was one of Roosevelts chief spoKors 
Lggested, as Brandeis claimed, Aat Ae Progressives viewed pnvate 
monopoly in industry as not necessarily evil. 

The Democratic Party, in Ae language of B^deis, 

“competition can be and should be maintamed m every branch of 
privaw industry; Aat competition can be and should be 
Aos^ brlch^^if industry in which it has been suppressed by Ae 
trosts”- and Aat no “meAods of regulation ever have been can 
devised to remove Ae menace inherent in private monopoly and 

m democratic 

son of New Jersey, was a new 1886 a^ Johns 

After receiving his doctorate in p culminated in Ae 

Hopkins, Wilson began an academic career Aat culminate 
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presidency of his alma mater, Princeton, in 1902. In his background 
the conservative note was predominant, but there were also views 
to suggest that he was open to humanitarian trends. At Princeton 
he had thoroughly imbibed Lyman Atwater’s conservative economic 
teachings, but at Johns Hopkins, as a graduate student, he had 
studied under Ely. 

Wilson’s ideas were of mixed quality. In one essay he both praised 
Francis Bowen for his proper historical spirit and sound apprecia- 
tion of American circumstances, and expressed unstinted admira- 
tion for Francis A. Walker’s work.®^ His use of Walker’s treatise 
as an economics textbook and his high praise of the progressive 
spirit of John Bates Clark’s Philosophy of Wealth suggested that he 
was taking into account new insights in economics. As another Ely 
student put it in 1902: “Isn’t it fine that Woodrow Wilson is to be 
President of Princeton? He is, of course, pretty conservative, but 
nevertheless tihe various social sciences ought to stand a pretty good 
show under his administration.” ®2 

After his election as governor of New Jersey, \^^on embarked 
on a program of curbing the excesses of corporation finance. But in 
accepting the Democratic nomination for president he specifically 
declared that “competition cannot be established by law against the 
drift of a world-wide tendency,” nor is “business upon a grand scale 
by a single organization— call it corporation or what you will— 
necessarily dangerous to the liberties, even the economic liberties, 
of a great people like our own, full of intelligence and of indomita- 
ble energy. . . . We shall never return to the old order of individual 
competition, and . • . the organization of business upon a grand scale 
of co-operation is, up to a certain point, itself normal and inevitable. 
... I am not afraid of anything that is normal.” ®* 

However, Wilson was no clearer than other economists as to just 
where the line w'as to be drawn between large business and mo- 
nopoly. But he did say that “the government must intervene ... to 
take care of the beginner, ... of the new businessman, . . . the litde 
businessman, and see that any unfair interference with the growth 
of his business shall be a criminal offense.” And perhaps his general 
attitude toward business was best expressed by his warm approval of 
the Wisconsin legislation regulating public service corporations. 
The men controlling the corporations, he said, fought the regula- 
tory plans of that state as they “would have fought the prospect of 
min; and what happened? Regulation of the most thoroughgoing 
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sort was undertaken, and the result was that the 
companies were virtually guaranteed to purchasers. Iiwr^d of 
speculative in value, they were known to be absolutely secure in- 
vestments, because a disinterested agenc>% a commission representing 
the communit)% looked into the conditions of this bu^ess, guar- 
anteed that there was not water enough to drown in, guaranteed 
that there was business enough and plant enough to justify die 
charges and to secure a return of legitimate profit; and every 
thoughtful man connected \A’ith such enterprises in Wisconsin now 
takes off his hat to the men who originated die measures once so 
much debated. The chief benefit was, not reguladon, but frank dis- 
closure and the absolutely open and frank reladonship between busi- 
ness and govemmenL” To ansu'er those who thought such measures 
the first steps toward socialism, Wilson made it clear dut he did 
not believe in socialism. But “if you want to oust socialism, you 
have got to propose something better. It is a case ... of ‘put up or 
shut up.’ You cannot oppose hopeful programs by negations.”** 
Wilson considered the tariff the real problem. “Every business 
question in this country,” he stated, “comes back, sooner or later, 
to the question of the tariff,” ** and the tariff, he felt, should be 
cautiously reduced in such a manner as to revive the energies of the 
business community. Wilson’s first request to Congress, as President 
of the United States, was for the reform of the tariff. 

Having succeeded in obtaining some reductions in it, he then 
asked for the reform of the banking and currency system. Congress 
must give the businessmen a banking and currency system, he said, 
which would enable them to “make use of the freedom of enter- 
prise and of individual initiative which we are about to bestow upon 
them” through tariff reform. They should create a currency “read- 
ily, elastically responsive to sound credit.” The control of the new 
s^em of banking and of issue must be vested in the “government 
itself, so that the banks may be the instruments, not the masters, of 
business and of individual enterprise.” ®* 

FoUowdng the broad terms laid down by Wilson, Representative 
Carter Glass of Virginia and Senator Robert L. Owen of Oklahoma 
pushed through die measure that became die Federal Reserve Act. 
The usual opposition to a central bank was avoided by setting up 
tv^ elve regional Federal Reserve banks with the stock owned by the 
national banks in the districts and those state banks and com- 
panies that joined the system. But at the head of the entire system 
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was the Federal Reserve Board appointed by the President with 

Senate approval. • i 

Under the scheme a member bank could rediscount at its regional 
Federal Reserve Bank short-term commercial paper and paper issued 
for die purpose of carr\'ing on trading in federal securities, but re- 
discounting of paper issued for carrying on other trading in stocks, 
bonds, or investment securities was prohibited. Through rediscount- 
ing, the member banks would receive a new currency, the Federal 
Reserve notes. These notes the Federal Reserve Bank could obtain 
by pledging with the Federal Reserve Agent— who would also be 
chairman and a director of the Federal Reserve Bank— a loo per cent 
collateral consisting of gold and paper eligible for rediscount. The 
Federal Reserve Bank would have to maintain a 40 per cent gold 
reserve against Federal Reserve notes in circulation, but the gold 
given as collateral for the notes could be considered part of the re- 
serve. These new notes w'ould be similar to the “asset” currency' so 
long demanded by Laughlin and many other economists. 

Biy'an, who was Secretary of State, had always objected to asset 
currency as “undemocratic” and a free gift to bankers of the public 
money.®' But Wilson convinced him that as obligations of the gov- 
ernment the Federal Reserve notes were actually government cur- 
rency'. The situation became amusing when some staunch Re- 
publicans and Progressives, sounding strangely like greenbackers, 
denounced the bill as planting into the hands of the “money trust,” 
while that former ardent free silverite, George H. Shibley, highly 
extolled the measure as the fruits in good part of his labors in the 
days of the Bureau of Economic Research.®* 

The main point of controversy was over the demand of the banks 
that they be directly represented on the governing board. Glass 
himself had in his fim draft given the banks a minority' represen- 
tation, but Wilson ruled it out. When Glass brought a delegation of 
bankers to see the President, Wilson challenged the bankers to 
“point to a government commission in the United States or any 
civilized country of die eardi upon which private interests had 
representation.” Glass reported, “The bankers were dumb, and I 
was convertedi” He agreed that in the end there might be too many 
bankers on the Board rather than too few.®* 

The measure seemed to please practically all interests, and Wil- 
son, in signing it on December 23, 1913, expressed surprise at the 
sudden almost unanimous acceptance of this measure by public 
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opinion: ‘‘I say ‘surprised’ because it seens as if it had suddenly be* 
come obvious to men who had looked at it with too critical an eye 
that it was reaUy meant in their interest” « Wilson’s amazemit 
was justified in the light of the many decades of bitter argument 
which had raged over many of the monetary issues the new system 
was attempting to solve. 

There was considerable opposition, however, to the third main 
step in W ilson's reform program on trusts and monopolies. “Private 
monopoly is indefensible and intolerable,” Wilson declared. His 
program, he hoped, would be “comprehensive but not a radical or 
unacceptable” one, and the items of reform would be those changes 
which “opinion deliberately sanctions and for which business waits,” 
such as preventing “interlockii^ of the personnel of die directo- 
rates of great corporations— banks and railroads, industrial, com- 
mercial, and pubUc service bodies.” This would bring a “new sprit 
of initiative, new blood, into the management of our great business 
enterprises.” Furthermore, since burinessmen now recognized the 
injustice the financiers had committed against die railroad systems, 
the countn* w'ould, he thought, willingly accept a law empowering 
the Interstate Commerce Commisrion to superintend and regulate the 
financing of railroad development. Another forward step would 
be an explicit legidative definition of the existing anri-tmst law. 
Nothing hampered business so much as uncertainty, he said; mo- 
nopolistic practices, having been abundandy exposed, should be ex- 
plicidv and specificallv’^ forbidden by statute. An interstate trade 
commission should be established, not to make terms with monopdy 
or assume control of business, but to serve only as an indispensable 
instrument of information and publicity, as a clearing house for the 
facts bv which both the public and the managers of great business 
undertakings could be guided. Holding compames should be pro- 
hibited, and holders of large blocks of stock in a number of corn- 
ices miffht be allowed voting rights only in one company.*^ 

Congress refused to extend die power of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but it was willing to establish a Federal Trade Com- 
mission. This Commission, which superseded the Bureau of Cor- 
porations, was given the authoritv* to order business oig^ed in 
interstate commerce to cease ‘Unfair methods of competiticm in 
commerce; that is, the Commission had the power to issue cease 
and desist” orders, and it was authorized to seek aid from the courts 
when business failed to comply. Along with this. Congress passed 
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the C 3 a)rton Act, which limited common directorships and forbade 
a variety of practices, including the acquisition of stock by one 
corporation in like enterprises in commerce when its effect “may be 
to substantially lessen competition ... or tend to create a monop- 
oly.” It also declared it illegal for anyone engaged in commerce 
within the jurisdiction of the United States to discriminate in price 
between different purchasers of commodities “where the effect of 
such discrimination may be to substantially lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly in any line of commerce.” The pro- 
ponents recognized that “fair competition” was a shifting concept, 
but to them this was no serious disadvantage, for the Commission 
would be composed of economists as well as lawyers and men ex- 
perienced in industry.®^ 

Labor made distinct gains during the Wilson administration. One 
event, the importance of which has generally been overlooked, was 
the establishment of a separate cabinet department of labor, which 
was “to foster, promote, and develop the welfare of the wage earn- 
ers of the United States.” The first Secretary of Labor was a 
founder of the United Mine Workers of America, William B. Wil- 
son. The creation of the post marked the official recognition of the 
existence of a permanent wage-earning class. Furthermore, Wilson 
had written into the Qayton Act a declaration which Samuel 
Gompers described as labor’s “Magna Charta.” In summary: “The 
labor of a human being is not a commodity or article of com- 
merce”; nothing in the anti-trust laws shall be construed to forbid 
the existence and operation of trade unions or agricultural co- 
operatives or to forbid them from carrying out the “legitimate ob- 
jects thereof’; nor shall they be considered “illegal combinations or 
conspiracies in restraint of trade, under the anti-trust laws.” Also, 
injunctions were prohibited in labor disputes growing out of the 
“terms or conditions of employment, uffiess necessary to prevent 
irreparable injury to property.” 

TTus “Magna Charta” did not immediately grant the kind of free- 
dom that Gompers had hoped for, because it was open to many 
interpretations, arising in part from public doubt about its advisa- 
bility. Equally controversid was Wilson’s support of an eight-hour 
day for railroad trainmen. In 1916, after all efforts had failed to 
arbitrate the dispute between the railroad brotherhoods and the 
companies, he asked Congress to pass an eight-hour law. “The eight- 
hour day now undoubtedly has the sanction of the judgment of 
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socien- in its favor,” he declared. The “whole spirit of the tune and 
the preponderant evidence of recent economic experience” dearly 
support it.®^ 

ilson s position on anti-trust legislation and his advocacy of 
hours-of-work restrictions, coupled with his support of La Follme’s 
Seamen s Act, which improved conditions on American ships, led to 
his being charged with radicalism. The imputation also passed from 
the President to the Democratic ParU’. Wilson replied by de man ding 
a realistic dew of the countr\’’s economic position. If radicalism, he 
said, means a “constant attempt ... to keep the legislative action of 
the coimtr\- abreast of the extraordinary' changes of time and cir- 
cumstances, I can only say that I see no other wav to keep the law 
adjusted to fact and to the actual economic and personal relations of 
our society. But radicalism is a matter of spirit rather than form, and 
. . . the truest conservatism consists in constant adaptation.” ** 

Wilson, by proceeding on a variety of fronts for reform, was 
manifesting the dew that the development of the nation required 
balancing manifold interests. It is this that makes him the exponent 
of the new liberalism. 

Thus during the first years of the twentieth century the spirit of 
reform took possession of the country'. The question was not whether 
to change or not to change, but how to change. Counsels were 
widely dirided between encouraging and destroy'ing the trusts, be- 
nveen centralizing and decentralizing the financial system, between 
expanding and limitinsr the labor unions, between stimulating and 
stabilizing free enterprise. The one premise upon which nearly all 
reformers agreed, al^ough not alway's consciously', was the inter- 
vention of eovemment in economics, and the economic theorists 
were increasingly' forced to rephrase their subject in terms of po- 
litical economy. 
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CHAPTER XV 

New Economic Stimulants 


T he realm of economics was invigorated not only by politi- 
cal reforms but also by a variew of intellectual movements. 
New developments in philosophy and ps\xhology had con- 
siderable impact on the study of economics, as did also the growth 
in statistics and economic hi^ory. As a result, there were a number 
of innovations and even radically new viewpoints in economics. The 
doctrine of marginal productivity remained a focal point but w'as 
subject to a variety of interpretations. 


ECONOMIC PSYCHOLOGY 

In philosophy and psjxhology the findings of John Dewey and 
his students at the University of Chicago were attracting considera- 
ble attentioiL Calling their viewpoint “functional” or “pragmatic,” 
they expounded a. variant of WiUiam James’ proposition that the 
“idea is essentially active.” George H. Mead, agreeing with Dewey, 
stated that' instead of a psydiical state dependent upon a physic^ 
excitation, “investigation shows in every case an activity which in 
advance must determine where attention is directed and give the 
psychical state the very content which is used in identifying it. . . . 
\^^t we see, hear, feel, taste, and smell depends upon what we are 
doing, and not. the reverse. In our purposively organized life we 
inevitably come back to the previous txinduct as the determining 
condition of what we sense at any one moment, and the so-called 
external stimulus is the occasion for this and not its cause.” ^ 

In discussions of social problems the James-Dewey type of phi- 
losophy was vague at times, but at least it lacked that extreme con- 
servatism so characteristic of the old Common Sense philosophers 
in their handling of social problems. And it led Mead to welcome 
the change in the woriter’s psychical state. He was aimoyed at the 
failure of European philosophers and psychologists to understand 
diat modem socialism was not Marxian and utopian but reformist 
and “opportunisL” Having lost confidence in “any delineation of 
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the future condition of society,” modem socialists, he said, were 
acquiring better critical standpoints. He felt that socialistic AinUng 
of this U'pe opened the minds of the laborers to the fact rhat wages 
and working hours were not the simple dicta of employers but the 
outcome of the forces creating the fabric of civilization. Also, so- 
cialistic thinking had led to the rise of the trained expert who repre- 
sented the labor union in conference with the employer and recog- 
nized the common situation between employer and employee upon 
which alone any arrangement or compromise could be made.^ 

William McDougall of Oxford, later of Harvard and Duke 
Universities, created interest among economists by his empha^ on 
instincts in Introdttction to Social Psychology (1908). He asserted 
that traditional political economy was useless and that what eco- 
nomic science needed was a more adequate psychology to replace 
its hedonism, which was all he thought Ae pleasure-pain psychology 
of economics really amounted to. The success of monopolies in re- 
ducing prices was illustrative, he said, of defective condusions 
drawTi from hedonistic premises. 

The instinct of pugnacity, according to McDougall, was a lead- 
ing factor in the evolution of the higher forms of social organiza- 
tion. The “more the pugnacious instinct impelled primitive sodeties 
to w’arfare, the more rapidly and effectively must the fundamental 
social attributes of men have been developed” in the surviving so- 
cieties. In such a sodetv the social organization of the warlike tribes 
was more efficient and stable, because the chiefs attained unques- 
tioned obedience. Each man identified himself with the entire co^ 
munity and loyally performed his sodal duties. In the higher social 
organization die instinct of pugnadty was replaced by its dOTvativ^ 
emulation, molded by a severe process of military sdecrion. This 
desire to “get the better of odiers, to emulate, to excel,” was the 
drivinfif motive in beneficent commercial activity. 

McDougall’s instinct psychology was not as radically new as it 
might seem at first sight; stifl it helped to direct attention to what 
have been weU called non-economic motives. Even such a sturoy 
“old school” economist as Taussig was suffidendy raught in the 
excitement to step for a moment outside the conventionsd me*^ 
of economics to examine the “psychology of money-making. He 
described his Inventors and Money-Makers (1915) as mtendcd to 
“arouse interest in die important topics that he on the boMcrline 
between economics and psychology and ethics. 
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ECONOMIC INTERPRETATIONS OF HISTORY 

In these same years economic history came into full repute and 
commanded wide interest. Thanks in good part to the work of such 
German academic economists as Werner Sombart, and the English 
think er John A. Hobson, “capitalism,” a suspect Marxian term, be- 
came somewhat respectable, its growth a matter of interest, and 
Marx’s materialistic interpretation of history, properly qualified, a 
source of fruitful leads. Thus Seligman in The Ecortomic Interpreta- 
tion of History (1902) pointed out that his ow’n doctrine was not 
socialistic and that the staunchest individualist could believe in it. 
To him the only bond between the doctrine of socialism and that 
of the economic interpretation of history was that both were origi- 
nated by Marx. Seligman’s book enjoyed a tremendous success be- 
cause, as Patten explained, it stripped “Marxian doctrines of their 
materialistic interpretation and gave them a sentimental setting.”® 

Charles W. Macfarlane doted at the time that economists were 
“wont to cry out for an economic interpretation of history,” but 
failed “to realize, despite the criticism of the ‘German historical 
school,’ ” that there was “an even more crying need for a historic 
interpretation of economics.” He then presented his own economic 
interpretation. He referred to Montesquieu’s remarkable bit of philo- 
sophic insight: “ ‘Capital is protestant.’ . . . Only three words, and 
yet this coupling of an economic phenomenon with a corresponding 
religious phenomenon contains more of the real philosophy of his- 
tory than is to be found in whole volumes by other writers.” 

Macfarlane, asking himself what the sentence meant, answered 
that perhaps the essential difference between Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism was that the former rested on the principle of authority, and 
the latter on the right of the individual to decide for himself even 
questions of religious belief. Perhaps, he said, it meant that England, 
the greatest Protestant country, was also the most advanced indus- 
trial nation, and so had the largest investment in machiner\' or cap- 
ital goods. In addition, there was the well-known fact that, by re- 
voking the Edict of Nantes, France drove out large numbers of her 
most valuable artisans and thereby long retarded her development. 
But Macfarlane wanted to go a little deeper and discover why the 
artisan or the man with industrial training had been more prone to 
protest against the authority of Rome than the laborers on the 
farms held under feudal tenure. When the masses were engaged in 
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tilling land owned by some feudal lord, they were hardly likely he 
thought, to develop a strong faith in their individual judgment, even 
in matters affecting their daily toil. The results of their labor, being 
subject to sun and season, were beyond dieir control. Under such 
circumstances men naturally turned to the power rhat controlled 
these elements or to those they thought had a voice potential with 
that power. This in his theory was what had caused the authori^ 
of the CathoUc hierarchy to grow and flourish in the da)^ “when 
the feudal lords sat at the ‘seat of customs.’ ” 

With the rise of manufactures and the growth of commerce, ac- 
cording to his interpretation, men changed. No longer were natural 
elements so important, and no longer could it be assumed tha t a 
given effort would invariably be followed by the same result. “Man’s 
confidence in his own judgment grew apace,” and this confidence 
w'as strengthened by his association wiA his fellow-man, also an 
outgrowth of the new type of industrial activity. Soon this self- 
confidence was extended to the domain of politick opinion and re- 
ligious behefs, and civil and religious liberty was the outcome. Thus 
the growTh of commerce and manufactures, or of capital goods, 
modified the psychology of mankind so as to compel a correspond- 
ing change in political opinion and religions behefs.* 

The growth of combinations, Macfarlane felt, was in accord with 
his economic interpretation of freedom and advance. These great 
combinations, however, if they were to stay, must eventually be 
transformed from stock-jobbing schemes into permanent invest- 
ment. Those in control must provide conditions resulting in regular 
and permanent income. When industry had been spUt among a large 
number of promoters, each could seek his own advantage without 
seriously considering whether he was ruining odieis. But as large 
portions of industry were brought under control, he said, the effects 
of this egoism would become manifest. “For this destruction of the 
purchasing power of others must eventually react on general indus- 
try” and cause periods of overproduction. 

As for the current situation, he said, in order to supply the ab- 
normal demand of the more active periods, enormous investments 
had been made in plants that were absolutely idle during die long 
periods of depression. This created the conditions for a cont in u in g 
economic development. As he saw it, if the economy in manage- 
ment, which these great combinarions effected, was sufficient reason 
for their existence, then surely die importance of the greater econ- 
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omy resulting from regulating production and the consequent 
avoidance of unnecessaiy duplication of plant would not be lost 
upon those controlling the combines. “They will be constrained to 
realize that an arbitrar\' exercise of their monopoly power carn« 
with it the seeds of their own destruction.” Furthermore, they wUI 
be compelled to deal with their employees in a more “liberal spm^ 
not merely because of the political and industrial pressure of trade 
unions, but because they w ill recognize that “if the products of all 
industries are to find purchasers, the employees must be allowed the 
means with which to purchase and the time in which to enjoy these 
commodities.” This does not mean, he said, that the men control- 
ling industry will “suddenly become altruistic or that organized 
labor will shortly find its occupation gone. On the contra^, the 
pressure that organized labor can exert will be of growing impor- 
tance for a long time to come, but it wtII meet with less intemperate 
opposition from employers as industrial combinations grow in 
strength and in that broader policy which the demand for perma- 
nent investments will impel their management to adopt.” ® 

At this time a greater interest was shown in the economic in- 
fluences in American histort’. One of the most popular theories that 
developed was that of the frontier. This had immediately become 
widely adopted after the presentation of Frederick Jackson Turner’s 
“The Significance of the Frontier in American Histor) ” (1893). To 
Turner the ever-shifting frontier had been the source of democratic 
ideals, and had maintained them by providing a “safety valve” for 
the ever-increasing numbers of the discontented and propertyless 
that threatened “older” areas. The thesis was by no means new, and 
many American historians had harbored the notion. But previous 
historians had generally used the thesis as evidence of the raw, un- 
couth extreme egalitarianism that was responsible for all that was 
bad in American society and that must disappear with its maturing. 
Turner too found much to deprecate in the frontier attitude, but he 
also emphasized those democratic values which liberal Americans 
cherished. Much of what Turner disapproved of, especially a prone- 
ness to paper money and monetary panaceas, was simply a part of 
tradition rather than actual historical fact, and betrayed the con- 
ditioning of Turner’s thinking by the current Populist movement. 
The frontier thesis also led students to oversimplify some of the 
basic problems of die modem industrial age, especially that of labor.* 
But it had the merit of counteracting current explanadons of Amer- 
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ican development that ran in terms of divine nepotism or of descent 
from the ancient forests of Germany. 

More specifically economic and even more disturbing to the un- 
critical idealistic concept of the origins of American insritutions 
was Charles A. Beard’s famous An Econormc Interpretation of the 
Constitution (1913). Actually this book, along with his earlier The 
Supreme Court and the Constitution (1912), was, in part, an at- 
tempt to meet J. Allen Smith’s charge that the Constitution was a 
reactionary document. In the earlier work on the Supreme Court, 
Beard granted that the Constitution had been formulated and carried 
through by the large propertied interests, but he claimed that these 
interests represented the forces of progress. In the chapter called 
the “Spirit of the Constitution” he ai^ed that it was the radical 
“populist” philosophy of Jefferson and his distrust of government 
that had led to the establishment of that weak and inefficient instru- 
ment of government, the Articles of Confederation. 

In Beard’s w'ords: “The makers of the Federal Constitution repre- 
sented the solid, conservative, commercial, and financial interests of 
the country [Thesel interests, made desperate by the imbecil- 

ities of the Confederation and harried by state legislatures, roused 
themselves from their lethargy, drew togedier in a mighty effort to 
establish a government ... that would be strong enough to i»y the 
national debt, regulate mterstate and foreign commerce, provide for 
national defense, prevent fluctuations in the currency created by 
paper emissions, and control the propensities of legislative majorities 

to attack private rights.” „ . , . 

In An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution Beard elabo- 
rated his thesis by drawing a detailed analysis of the economic inter- 
ests of the Constitutional Convention. He found that for the most 
part they represented the interests of large mobde wealth, «ra- 
prise, and capital; the opposition came from the Ut^ nm <he 
dehtots, the landed interests. His main point was ttot die large 
enterprising interests were those making for the grot^ of nanooal 
weal* and power. He did say that had *e ^ 
been doctrinaires, like *ose at *e Frankfort Asembly “f 
would ha« faded miserably; but, being practical mem ‘Uey ^ 
able to buUd *e new goeenment upon *e 
could be stable; fundamental economic mtetests. But^ sl^ 
ments were infrequent and were lost in *e multiple details so that 
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when the book appeared Beard, like Smith before him, was de- 
nounced as subversive. 

A little later A. T. Hadley, in VnderaiTTents in American Pohttcs 
(1915), was able to express Beard’s ideas more succinctly. He too 
brought in the “little man.” “A large majority [of the Constitutional 
Convention] were men of substance; a considerable minority were 
men of wealth,” Hadlev declared. “They had viewed with appre- 
hension the readiness of their fellow countrjTnen to issue paper 
money, to scale down debts, or to interpret the obligation of con- 
tract in such a manner as to render large investments of capital 
precarious.” It was at one and the same time a matter of personal 
and public interest to prevent this; “of personal interest because acts 
of this kind would impair their own enjoyment and success; of pub- 
lic interest because it was vitally necessary to America to have its 
industry and commerce managed in the most efficient and far- 
sighted way. This fact is of itself sufficient to account for the gen- 
eral tone of the Constitution on matters of property right.” 

There is no question of the stimulating effect of such broad eco- 
nomic interpretations as that of Smith and Beard. But their theses 
rested, after all, not so much on a close scrutiny of the complex 
scene as on the selection of certain traditional “facts,” and the selec- 
tive process w'as conditioned considerably by the deep engrossment 
of the writers with the current politicjil scene. Detailed historical 
research which was being done at the same time, while not drawn 
on such a broad level as the work of Smith and Beard, at least prom- 
ised to serve as a healthy corrective. Guy Stevens Callender of Yale 
pointed out in his Selectiom from the Economic History of the 
United States, 116^-1860 (1909) that leading colonial thinkers sup- 
ported paper money because of the needs of the expanding economy. 
This belied the tradition that such demands came primarily from 
ignorant radical farmers and debtors. Similarly, Joseph S. Davis of 
Harvard (later of Stanford), in his Essays in the Earlier History of 
American Corporations (1917), showed that the developing business 
operations cut across the traditional distinction between Jefferson- 
ians and Hamiltonians. Unfortunately Callender passed off the scene 
in 1915 before he could develop his insights, and Davis moved on to 
current economic problems. 

A more comprehensive and continuous investigation into the 
whole range of American economic history was begun with the 
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establishment of the Carnegie Institadon of Washington in 1902. 
Its advisory committee on economics, composed of Carroll D. 
Wright, Commissioner of Labor, John Bates daik of Columbia, and 
Henry W. Farnam of Yale, decided that a comprehenrire American 
economic history would be highly desirable and that the most nsefnl 
topics for economic research lay in the economic and l^slarive ex- 
perience of die states. Since no isolated investigator could hanHU 
this diverse and vast experience, or even a limited phase of it, and 
since government officers were obviously not in a poriticm to treat 
it with the freedom demanded by science, the Cam^e TivaTtminn 
with its funds and power to ^ilist the co-operation of scholars, was 
equipped to direct the work. 

Some of the topics suggested were: 

1. The social l^isladon of the states, which should be critkaDy 
examined with reference to its results. 

2. The labor movement. 

3. The industrial development of the states. 

4. State and local taxation and finance. 

5. State r^nlation of corporations. 


If these and allied topics were thoroughly presented, wrote the 
committee, the program would constitute a “monumental economic 
history of the Uni^ States.” 

Hie Carnegie Institotion set up a department of economics and 
sociologv*, with Wright in charge, and allotted funds for a five-year 
project. The department was originaDy divided into eleven sections, 
and the research of each was to be supervised and die findings writ- 
ten up by a prominent economist. The sections were: 

1. Population and Immigratioii— Walter F. Willcox (CoriieD). 

2. Agriculture and Forestry — President Kenyon L. Butterfield (Rhode 
lchn<i CoU^ of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, now Rhode Is- 
land State &U^). 

3. Mining— E. W. Parker (Geological Survey). 

4. Manufactures-S. N. D. North (Superintendent of die Census). 

5. Transponadon-W. Z. Ripley (Harvard). ^ . 

6. Domesdc and Fordgn Commerce-Emory R. Johnson (Universiqr 


of Pennsylvania). , - 

7. Money and Banldng-Davis R- Dewqr (Massachusetts Institute ot 

8. Tb^La^^Movement-CarroU D. Wr^t (Cwiiniisaimer of 

0. Indnsoial Organizadon— Jeremiah W. Jenks (Cornell). 

10. Social Legisladon— Henry ^V. Farnam (YJe). 

1 1. Federal and State Finance-Henry B. Gardner (Brown). 
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In 1906 a twelfth division was added— “The Negro in Slavery and 
Freedom,” headed by Alfred Holt Stone, “an educated businessman 
from Mississippi.” ® 

In view of the pioneering character and magmtude of the enter- 
prise, it was hardly expected Aat the supervisors could fully appre- 
ciate all the problems involved. Of the twelve original supervisors, 
only one brought his study to something like completion and this 
one, Johnson’s on commerce, was not published until 1915.® lo the 
succeeding years only a small part of the program was completed, 
but the contributions to the history of agriculture, manufactures, 
and labor were important in spite of their shortcomings, not a few 
of which originated from the dominant attitude that economic his- 
tory was merely an adjunct of economics. Wright himself declared 
that the statistician recognized that his statistical point of view limited 
him to collecting, clas^'^ing, and publishing facts relating to the 
condition of die people. Their “economic interpretation,” he con- 
tended, must be the work of another group.^® 

EOONOMISTS AND ECONOMIC CHANGE 

Not least of the striking features of the time was the use of a 
smaU number of academic economists in high government positions 
or as advisers. F. W. Taussig was chairman of the recently es^lished 
Tariff Commission; Thomas Nixon Carver was an adviser to the 
Department of Agriculture; and A. Piatt Andrew was Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury in Taft’s administration; Balthasar H. 
Meyer of Wisconsin and Winthrop M. Daniels of Princeton were 
on the Interstate Commerce Commission; E. R. A. Seligman advised 
Cordell Hull, then an influential member of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, on the income tax and other taxing measures; 
H. Parker Willis of Columbia was technical adviser to Glass in pushing 
through the Federal Reserve System. 

And economists were beginning to find a fonction even in busi- 
ness. As Windirop M. Daniels, a close friend of President Wilson, 
later put it, the economist’s castigation of high protective tariffs 
was anathema to the “capitalistic upholders of ‘rugged individual- 
ism,’ ” and his condemnation of the price policies of “industrial 
trusts left him ‘outside the breastworks’ of Big Business.” But his 
views upon “sound money and sanctity of contracts, happening to 
coincide with the interests of the industrialists, made him not en- 
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tirely persona non ^ata widi the world of practical affairs.” Some 
banks accorded him a recognized profession^ role, and so did some 
of the major industries when “public regulation of rates or wages 
required his expert assistance.” 

In some ways the economist’s practical experience would seem to 
have reacted upon his thought. While academic opinion staunchly 
supported the gold standard and emphasized the undesirabihty of 
government determination of prices and wages, still it surrendered 
some of the “peripheral provinces of laissez faire.” It generally ap- 
proved a limitation of working hours, especially for women and 
children, collective barg ainin g for wages, and workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws. Economists were also beginning to view with a tolerant 
eye min imum wage acts and old ^e pensions. Even economists 
w'hose main interests lay far away from the problem of labor re- 
form showed a rather deep concern for the uplift of labor by means 
of State powers. W. Kemmerer of Princeton, an outstanding 
student of banking, supported minimum wage legislation on the 
ground that competition worked imperfectly in providing a fan- 
wage for some groups; that ignorance, lack of organization, and 
immobility made some classes of labor weak in bargaining power. 
Whereas the employer maintained his machinery at M efficiency 
by the use of depreciation accounts, in the case of his human ma- 
chinery— labor— the depreciation charges were not met by ffie em- 
ployer but by society, in the form of charities and institutions for 
defectives and criminals. The social exj^nse of the employees ex- 
ploitation of labor, therefore, was a continuing one, ance its victinis 
were not only those who had themselves been exploited but also 

their children. . , , i j • 

Roswell C. McCrea, dean of the Wharton School, decided m an 

address that the “results of many of the newer devices have shown 
how groundless were the old fears of paternalism, of 
and oYsubvcrsion of the public order.” Or as Jacob H. HoUander 
of Johns Hopkins put it, the economist repudiated lais^ faire but 
w J unwilling to venture upon the uncharted sea of soaahsm «cep 
,5 > final reJn. Hollander turned to eomtracdve 
for this proposed to retain the competitive ^istem of 
tanrove op^ it, by “restraint of law and by pres^ of pubhc 
ophiion," by such limitations and controb as ^mence emo 
Jransd ro be necessary for the laigest social mterest. 

As the econoi^egan to recognize the need for conttok <be 
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necessaiy concrete basis for them fortunately begM to appear. 
There were great developments in the realm of statistics, both in 
methodology and in the growth of available data. The Census 
Bureau was placed on a permanent basis. A govemment-appiointed 
committee of economists suggested that something similar to the 
French Central Statistical Commission be established to promote co- 
operation among the statistical bureaus of the various departments. 
An interdepartmental statistical committee, composed of a repre- 
sentative from each of the Executive Departments and from inde- 
pendent agencies, would obviate the evils of duplicated results, lack 
of uniformiti' of methods, and frequent lack of harmony in the use 
of statistical terms or principles. The duties of such a committee 
would be “deliberative and advisorv’’ rather than executive.” ^ And 
the ratification of the income tax amendment gave promise of pro- 
viding material that would make the discussion of national income 
and wealth a matter of valid objective inquiry. With the publication 
of price data and index numbers bv government and private organ- 
izations, discussions of prices became better grounded. 

As the facts became more reliable, their significance was analyzed 
more expertlv. Correa M. Walsh and J. Pease Norton of Yale made 
notable contributions. Walsh’s monumental The Measurement of 
General Exchange-Value (1901) was a pioneering study of index 
numbers. “Values,” Walsh declared, “are the quantities with which 
economics deals; and economics cannot be a science until it can 
measure the quantities with which it deals.” Norton, in Statistical 
Studies in the Nev.' York Money Market (1902), developed and im- 
proved basic statistical techniques for use in time series. These came 
to be far more than adjuncts for the “Sumnerian Sociology” widi 
which he avowedly prefaced his studies. 

Agricultural economics was growing, and several treatises devoted 
entirely to this field appeared. The solution of some of the more 
pressing problems of die farmer looked awav from the democratic 
ideal with which farming had been so definitely identified in the 
past. Henry C. Taylor of Wisconsin, an outstanding pioneer in the 
field, declared that with the progress of society an increasing num- 
ber of tillers of the soil most become tenants, and he pointed to Eng- 
land, where 86 per cent of die land was so coldvated England’s ad- 
vanced posidon in agricultural improvement, he thought, was due 
in good part to the excellent sitnadon between tenants and land- 
lords and proved that land ownership by the farmer was not essen- 
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dal to good agriculture. Edwin G. Nonrse, professor of economics 
at Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, declared 
that the “passing of the remarkable democracy of our agricultural 
class may be the passing of a period of inefficiency, and the emer- 
gence of some large incomes for those who do farming in a large 
wav . . • may be a sign that new leaders are beginning to set new 
standards of attainment in this ancient calling.” 


THE LOOSENING OF DOCTRINE 


The doctrine of mar^nal productivity continued to be dominant, 
as has been said, but many of its most ardent exponents tended to 
give it considerable flexibility. There was, for example, the case of 
Thomas Nixon Carver (1865-) of Harvard. He had early shown 
considerable analytical skill by unifying the various orthodox 
theories of interest. He did this by showi^ that interest was “the 
price that measures the marginal productivity, on the one hand, and 
marginal cost or sacrifice on the other.” With either element lack- 
ing, therefore, interest would be as impossible as value, if utility or 
cost were lacking.^® 

From there he went on to the ills of the existing order. In a 
spriffhdv article written whUe he was a graduate student at Johns 
Hoiking he discovered in Moses a fine economist. By the enli^tened 
view of political economy, said Carver, one set of laws n^ht he 
very ffood under one set of circumstances, but very bad under 
another. Moses’ agrarian and anri-usuiy laws had l^n exceUent 
schemes for pieventmg eitreme meqoaUcy of wealth, ^ 

wavs accompanied bv enreme poverty. But now, though the ^ 
pniblem of “congestion of wealth” etdsted, such ^ 
Lable. AU sorts of plans had been ptopos^ to meet it, 
had arisen to supply a simple, direct, and practical solution of the 

"Sr"‘his economics on the pmcept that the gre« e^ 
„™uic virtue was thrift, which consisted m spending money to 
things which would bring a permanent or a ^ 

bond. In aU these and many other cases the saver mercy 
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money over to other agencies, and they did the investing; that is, 
they bought the producers’ goods or the income-bearing goods 
widi it. Of course, a community might go too far in avoiding con- 
sumption, but such a possibility was so rare as to be unknown. 
Everywhere there was too little rather than too much thrift.^^ 

While Carver supported the marginal productivity doctrine, he 
pointed out that Clark’s specific productivity doctrine related wholly 
to functional distribution and left the “more vital question of per- 
sonal distribution untouched.” It did not necessarily follow, he 
argued, that the owners of the factors of production were entitled to 
the income earned by the factors. Land, for instance, earned its 
share in the form of rent, but this did not justify giving the rent to 
the landowners, for land was not the product of human effort. Still, 
added Carver, rfiere were functions performed by the landowner 
which justified private ownership in land. 

A considerable extension of the land tax. Carver contended, would 
be good for the nation, because it would force into productive use 
lands then held for speculation, relieve active production from the 
repressive tax burden, and finally, and most important of all, would 
cut off the incomes which then supported capable men in idleness, 
thus forcing a certain amount of talent into action. In fact. Carver 
felt that the problem of involimtary unemployment would be solved 
if means could be found to stop die capable members of the com- 
munity, those who acquired fortunes most rapidly, from retiring 
early. The involuntarily idle had received the most attention, he 
said, but they constituted the least important w'aste of labor because, 
first, the least efficient labor normally remained unemployed, and 
second, the utilization of labor power w hich w as then going to waste 
at the entrepreneur level would “go a long wav tow'ard solving the 
problem of unemployment at the lower end of the scale.” ** 

Rosw’ell C. McCrea (1876-) was another member of the modified 
marginal productivity school. In his theory the “proof that the 
laborer gets the value equivalent of the portion of the goods he is 
responsible for producing is to be found in the demonstration that 
the value of the tnarginal product (what the laborer is shown to be 
responsible for) is the community’s estimate of the value of that 
product, and is therefore the value equivalent of w'hat the com- 
munity gives for that product.” 

At the same time, however, McCrea expressed considerable sym- 
pathy with John A. Hobson’s “widening” views on economic wel- 
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fare. He wrote: **Spend on consumables all that is needed for healdi, 
strength, and spiritual outlook— the qualities that beget efficiency; 
beyond this, save and invest as much as possible, apportioning sndi 
surplus wisely among productive uses. Do this to the end that there 
may be more and more goods to devote to efficiency promotion. 

. . . There is a growing surplus of goods above the subsistence needs 
of the moment. The surplus increases at a rate beyond that required 
for maintenance and healthful growth of social productive capital. 
The big problem is that of diverting relatively ill-used surplus to 
the work of bettering living and working conditions. The cumula- 
tive results of such a policy will be reflected in enlarging comfort, 
increasing efficiency, and ever-growing surplus. To view the situa- 
tion thus throws new light on problems of taxation and State func- 
tion, of labor unionism, of private benevolence, and of related and 
subsidiary questions.” 

AlcCr^ did not work out the implications of this analysis, for, 
unfortunately for economics, he also had great gifts as an adminis- 
trator. Consequently most of his energies went into deanships, first 
of the Wharton School and later of the School of Buaness of 


Columbia University. 

The intensely humanitarian Henry R. Seager of ^lumbia ac- 
cepted a rather rigid view of Qark’s law of "competitive distribu- 
tion” in the first part of his popular Principles cj Economcs ( 1913), 
dien qualified it as being “merely an aid toward an understmding 
of the complexities of actual industrial life in which monoimly and 
change are even more conspicuous than . . . ‘normal’ condioons, 
and in the latter part went on to approve of sodal legislation along 
British lines with no reference to Oark’s law. , - - 

Allyn A. Young (1876-1929). who taught « a number of 
tions, beginning at Wisconsin and ending at Harvard, 
mai^al productivity doctrine but more as a gener p 
th^as a concrete reality. “Unless the supply of some productive 
agent is increasing with undue rapidity,” he declared, nothi^ can 
S“Lt Tt, as thi volume of ou^ grows, from command^ a 
Serprice in the market. ... The forces workmg toward *e 
^usioS of the product operate relentlessly and 
of around pained bv the rank and file is tenaciously held, aad b 
^ for y« father pr„gr«u Tte ^P^^ 

Lmtid tonnooy »W. doctme of 

Look of economic theory.” Bot,Yoongosserted, generd nopies- 
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sions will not suffice.” The great need was for a “thoroughgoing 
and authoritative study of the actual distribution of property and 
incomes. We lack satisfactory methods of analysis and interpreta- 
tion, but most of all we lack the facts.” 

Henn" L. Moore (1869-) of Columbia University', an eminent 
mathematical economist who dev'eloped statistical techmques for 
uncovering the market counterparts on the theoretical demand curves, 
made some significant qualifications in Qark’s doctrine of specific 
producdvit)'. As early as 1906 he pointed out that though under the 
hypothesis of perfect competition the laborer should get exactly 
what he produced, the proposition did not necessarily mean that 
labor got all it should. “A more just wording would be that labor 
gets what the assumed property rights and assumed organization of 
industry make possible, and the important question is not so much 
whether labor gets what it produces under those conditions, but rather 
why actual conditions miike possible so small a product.” Further- 
more, he said, the doctrine did not apply in cases of perfect monopoly, 
nor when the producers of a commodity were few in number, as in 
oligopoly (“competing monopolists”), nor in the case of the monop- 
oly of one or more complementary producer goods. Then, too, the 
doctrine must be seriously modified when apphed to industries subject 
to the law of increasing returns.” 

In 1911, in Laws of Wages, Moore undertook a mathematical- 
statistical verification of Clark’s doctrine of specific productivity in 
its practical conclusions. He recognized that the doctrine did not 
lend itself directly to statistical proof, and that his statistics were 
scanty. Behind his procedure lay a traditional social philosophy 
which found even in die very development of statistical technique a 
justification of differences in income. “The most marked develop- 
ment of science in the latter half of the nineteenth century,” said 
Moore, “took its point of departure from the study of deviations 
from the average rather than of the average itself, and economists 
will, of course, adjust their theories in the light of this newer evolu- 
tionary science.” 

Moore declared that his investigation established that the “law of 
natural differences in ability between individual laborers” found its 
expression in the apportionment of earnings among laborers in the 
present industrial state,” and that there was a remarkably close 
(xingruence between the “actual distribution of wages and distribu- 
tion as it should be according to a priori dieory.” He also pointed 
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out that if increased wages did not follow upon the increased ef- 
ficiency of the laborer, then labor unions could through strikes ob- 
tain the increased product. But without the increased efficiency no 
strikes could permanently increase wages. 

Following the Italian economist Enrico Barone, Moore declared 
that the government of a collectivist State seeking to maximize the 
national ffividend must “apportion the means of production, so that 
their [the means’] margin^ productivin' shall be the same in dif- 
ferent forms of production.” And it must place “values upon the 
units of the several factors that are proportionate to their respective 
marginal productivities. The latter principle of valuation is the prin- 
ciple of reward according to specific productiviu' that tends to be 
realized in the present industrid state.” 

Da\dd Kinlev of the Universiw of Illinois praised .Moore’s treat- 
ment of the laws of wages as one of the most successful illustrations 
of the statistical verification of theor^^ It “established statistically 


the specific productivin^ theor\% and incidentally checked the de- 
ductive processes whereby that theory was reached in the first 
place.” On the other hand, Taussig, in reviewdng Moore’s book, 
held that the doctrine of specific productivity was true to the extent 
that capital had increased in modem countries faster than the num- 
ber of laborers and that consequently wages had risen and intere^ 
fallen, but Moore’s deduction that labor’s share of the countr\'’s 
total income was increasing too ran counter to familiar facts. 
Taussig’s most serious quarrel with the doctrine of specific produc- 
nvity was that Clark and Moore used it not merelv to anah^e the 
existing scheme but to justify' things as they ^\*ere.‘^ 

Moore’s extensive use of mathematical techniques and his abhor- 
rence of literar\- “nq)es and forms of economics” made his writinp 
difficult to foUow. Perhaps Moore’s case was most sympathetically 
presented bv an able admirer in describing .Moore’s Economic 
Cycles (iQi\): “Of course, there are parts of it I cant read at all, 
md other parts in which I wish he had offered a IMe more of *e 
exposition necessars' to queU irrelevant objecDons. But it is a bdh 
piece of work, and I take a huge sadsfacnon in the 
Supremely fine peisonaUw as Moore has produced such a supremely 

*‘^ho^rMo'ore’s work appealed to a very' 

fluence was appreciablv extended by his most ri ^ 

Hei!^ Schultz, in The theory md Measuremem of Demood (1,58). 
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While Moore had a high regard for the mathematical method, he 
was annoyed bv the “ridiculous claims” made for it. Thus, after 
hearing Barone 'in Rome in 1910, he declared that some of the re- 
sults that Barone attributed to the mathematical method, he mmse 
Had learned from Clark many years before. He expressed the hope 
that both the mathematical and statistical methods could be com- 
bined, for then there would not be a science comparable to eco- 
nomics in beaut\' and utilit^^ “But is this possible?” he once asked.^® 

This was the basic question posed by the developments in eco- 
nomics. Could all the various new threads be woven together into a 
pattern that had beauty and utility? Did they require a whole new 
desion for economic theory? Or could they be worked into the tradi- 
tiond pattern? This was the problem upon which the twentieth- 
century economists w ere to expend their efforts. 


CHAPTER XVI 

The Sharpening of the Pecuniary Logic 


A GROUP of younger academic figures, young at least in teach- 
Z_% ing experience, presented what might be called a pecuniary- 
J_ psychological variant of the Austrian economics. They in- 
sisted that economics must be drastically reconstructed to be useful 
in the modem business age; that the inconsistencies of traditional 
economics could be overcome only by a more adequate termi- 
nolog)% one that w ould accord both with the dominant pecuniar)' 
phenomena and w'ith the insights that had been supplied by the 
founders of marginal utility economics. The traditional economic 
psycholog)' of human behavior that found its expression in the 
“economic man,” the pleasure-pain psychology, was to them part of 
the anachronistic trappings that must be eliminated, and the em- 
phasis placed on the mechanics of the market. The leaders of this 
group w'ere Frank A. Fetter, Irving Fisher, and Herbert J. Daven- 
port. Much of their departure was merely in terminology rather 
than in substance. They refined the old notions, they' discovered 
new elements, but fundamentally they accepted the traditional eco- 
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noimc motives. The change in emphatis, however, led thmn to 
rather individual solutions to current economic problems. 


FR.ANK ALBERT FETTER: THE “AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL SCHOOL*’ 


Fisher was the dean of the group, but the man who first maH«» 
their general position prominent was Fetter (1863-).^ A native of 
Indiana, he entered the state university in 1876. In his junior year he 
obtained his training in the philosophical basis of political economy 
via the customary Common Sense moral philosophy.^ Had Fetter 
gone on to the senior year, he would have learned tiie correlated 
principles of economics from Perry’s textbook. But he was forced 
to drop out of school because of family oblations. For a short pe- 
riod Fetter engaged in newspaper work and studied law, and then he 
went into business, operating a la^ bookstore in his native town of 


Peru. 

Betides an income, the bookstore provided Fetter widi a vast 
library. It carried many of the popular periodicals, which in that 
day contained the greater part of Ae ablest writings on economic 
and social matters. After business hours Fetter read voraciously. 


Like so many of the intellectually active young men of the day, he 
was deeply moved by Henry George’s Progress and Poverty. For 
a while he became a sort of “philosophic” single taxer. He soon 
found “errors” in George’s views, but, as he said later, the book was 
the determining factor in making economics his life work. 

After an absence of eight years he returned to the university for 
his senior year. In the interim an important change had taken plare 
in the teaching of the social sciences at Indiana. The textbook in 
economics was no longer Perry’s treatise but F^cis A W^er^ 
and the teacher was the very popular Jeremiah W. Jenks. Feti^s 
coUege career ended very successfully. He achieved Mnsi^le 
local fame bv AAonning the state oratorical contest and then the m- 
terstate contest, in which ten states were rep^t^. 
soon aftenA-ard accepted a post at Cornell, obtamed a feUo^ 
there for Fetter and encouraged him to go on to Halle, to study 

with his teacher, Conrad. ... 

oil returning to the United States, Fetter held an instmcmrship 

for a year at ^meU and then became profes»r “ 

social science at Indiana. Here he tanght a vanety of courses, rang 
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ing from “Dependents, Defectives, and Delinquents” and “Socialism 
and Communism” to “Statistics” and “Economic Theories.” After 
tiiree years at Indiana and an equal period at Stanford, Fetter re- 
joined Jenks at Cornell in 1901 as professor of political economy 
and finance. At Cornell, as elsewhere, he was extremely popular; 
students in engineering and prospective social workers flocked to his 
courses. In 1911 Fetter became permanently established at Prince- 
ton. 

Fetter considered Patten and Clark the two men who had proven 
most fertile in the new economics of marginal utility.® But much 
remained to be done in freeing economic doctrine from “obsolete” 
theories. “Writers who use in a masterly way the utility and mar- 
ginal concepts,” Fetter wrote, “nevertheless accept as an ultimate 
standard of value a rejuvenated Ricardian or Marxian labor unit.” * 

In the first edition of his popular Principles of Economics (1904) 
Fetter accepted the old “subjective” pleasure-pain psychology. As 
he put it, the aim of all economic activity was to attain pleasurable 
conditions in mind and soul. The value of all goods was “derived 
from the pleasurable psychic” impressions which they caused, and 
these psychic effects constituted the psychic income, which was the 
end of activity. Using this basic motive. Fetter went on to the 
familiar marginal utility economics. This “subjective” or “psy- 
chological” method, he stated before the Congress of Arts and 
Sciences in 1906, “begins with introspection and pursues the analysis 
of man’s nature and wants by observing and comparing the impres- 
sions, the hopes, and the motivis that determine acts in relation to 
gratifications. The method of psychological analysis requires here 
no defense, and the service of the marginal utility theory, as de- 
veloped by various writers, will hardly be denied.” ® 

In his 1915 edition Fetter made a radical innovation, namely, a 
“new statement of the theory of value, one in accord with the 
modem volitional psychology, thus eliminating entirely the old 
utilitarianism and hedonism which have tainted the terms and con- 
ceptions of value ever since the days of Bentham. The basis of value 
is conceived to be the simple act of choice and not a calculation of 
utility.” He even proposed to abandon the phrase “marginal utility.” 
Actually Fetter merely dropped the word “pleasurable” in most 
places. He now defined psychic income simply as “desirable results 
produced in the realm of feeling by valuable objects or by valuable 
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changes in the environment which accrue to or affect an ecanomic 
subject within a given period. . . . [Anticipated] total psychic in- 
come is what motivates our economic activity.” • 

Fetter’s new “psychological” theory was modem only in that it 
attempted to accord with the latest views of die successors of John 
Stuart Mill’s association psychology, notably, E. B. Titchener. Fet- 
ter’s reformulation consisted in sayii^ that “valuation,” die individ- 
ual’s measurement of “gratification,” was implied in choice rather 
than preceded choice. Diminishii^ utility now became “diminishii^ 
gratification,” and maiginal utility became “maipnal deare” and 
“marginal valuation.” To explain this Fetter declared diat in a “vtrdl- 
ordered life, in an advanced economic sodety, the means of grat^- 
ing desires as they arise are provided in advance, "^e changing 
series of desires is met by a changing series of goods.” Qeariy fol- 
lowing Spencer in defining life as a “constant adjustment of imer 
relations to outer conditions,” Fetter went on to assert that eco- 
nomic life is therefore like physical life, a constant adjustment; and 
this adjustment of goods but reflects the shifting and adjustment of 

^“s^S' the impulse to seek immediate gratification was too^ in 
men’s nature, in his theory, the gratification of ws^ at a W 
date was not as important as present gratification. ThiK he fomd 
time value pervading the entire economic stru^ and 
ration of iS-chic income a basic process of h^an ^ 

ooslv, he S these applied more to the relatively permanent g<^ 
than to non-durable consumption goods. The capi^ value of y 
S^I^ent good, therefore, iL the sum of the whole senes of^ 
^Tomes'it Contained, discounted at some rate to ^ p^ 
worth; that is, it was the monetary expression of the psychic 

S^ase L f^Tad » ei^^' ^ 

ginner to make die sacri^. Th 

L of 

investment of capital and the elOT^ ^ many 

fold in^forfom^^r labor-incomes to the individual, but m 
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some cases the expense is ‘thrown away’ because of the incapacity 
or of the moral weakness of the learner.” 

For Fetter the rate of interest was the rate of discount implied in 
the process of capitalization as it emerged from the play of the de- 
mand and supply schedules for durable goods. First, he said, capital 
values were determined through the equilibrium in the market of 
individual estimations of net worth based on each individual rate of 
time preference. The rate of interest was but an “index of the ratio 
inherent in the equilibrium of psychological forces, desires for pres- 
ent and future incomes; that is, time preference.” Capital and in- 
terest could be expressed in money units but money was “no more 
their cause than the hands of the clock are the cause of the time of 
day.” Similarly, the borrower was only an intermediary, transmit- 
ting to the market of consumers, through the agency of prices, the 
effect of time preference. 

The practical traders, in bidding for capital goods, were only 
dimly conscious of the logical process of capitalization involved. 
Fetter asserted. Each trader merely tried to get as much as he could, 
but the shrewd bargainer was one who could “foresee more clearly 
than his feUows the changes to come” or who could show “an 
intuitive sense of the net result. . . . The ability and inability to 
foresee such changes” make men rich and poor. Future incomes 
could be maintained, according to Fetter, only through the constant 
exercise of the faculty of abstinence, which was the great conserv- 
ing and dynamic influence. Private property was essential to saving, 
for it forced men to subordinate present desires to the future, to 
responsibility for waste and improvidence, and to multiply the re- 
wards of abstinence. 

Fetter stressed greater business ability as the real need, because 
wirii the growing division of labor and complexity of industry the 
workers would require more supervision by men who could foresee 
the distant results and the future incomes. Through the corporate 
structure the captains of industry have become the management, 
safeguarding the interests of the stockholders. Profits were the share 
of income of the enterpriser for his skill in directing industry and in 
assuming the risks. Despite complex influences. Fetter considered 
that this share was determined by die enterpriser’s contributions to 
industry.’ 

Fetter also held that the chief factors tending to raise wages were 
the “productiveness of industry, peace, order, and security to 
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wealth, honest^' in man and master, in lawmaker and in judge, the 
efficiency and intelligence of the workers, and an earnest ehort on 
their part to get the share that competition will accord them." 
Chiedv because of this last factoi. trade unions played a useful 
though subordinate part in regulating \^-ages over the whole field of 
employment. Unfortunately, "with so modest an ideal ... as the 
true competitive wage, organized laborers and their leaders cannot 
always be expected to be content. ' In fact, as labor claims gained 
more and more sympathy. Fetter became increasingly disturbed 
over the tendency of younger economists to lose sight of the com- 
peDtive aspects of wage adjustment . . . amid the discussions of the 
ethical and humanitarian aspects, in such questions as minimum^ 
wage for women and children, a ‘fair wage, an ideal standard of 
living, and the control of wages in the interest of organized labor. 
\fter all. "underlying the wage-bargain ... [is a] competitive force 
or market price' of ^labor to which the wage-bargain must con- 


form." ® . 

Fetter's vagueness on ameliorative programs arose m good part 

from his strong streak of Malthusianism, which took the form of a 
plea for euc^enics. He thought that “democracy and opportumn-" 
were favoring the process of “increasing the mediocre and reducing 
the excellent'strains of stock. . . . Progress is threatened uffiess social 
institutions can be so adjusted as to reverse this process of multiply- 
incT the poorest, and of extinguishing the most capable families. 
The etmenics movement. Feaer explained, introduced ‘an element 
of rational direction into the process of perpemating the race, so 
that . . . superior capaciu* shall be increased. 

On the qLstion of trusts and monopolies Fetter shifted his pt^ 
tion durino his career. OrisinaUv he teas skeptical ot the att^pei 
to curb the creat combine's. But in .Undent Econcmc Troblem 
,0?6 he unequivocallv supported Wilson and the Democraoc 
Pam- and avas critical of the Progressive Parts- for hai-mg a poh^ 

^ monopolv-accepted-and-regulated. ' In The 

noooh i iotil he used strong deprecatora- language, aa Inch had 

hefn .ib^ent'in his So-,rce Book m Ecommtes (ipiil. 

stated that the groavth of monopoly "‘“'^“^Ltion against 
mind that capitalism could sun-ive unless aagorous acnon a, 

"’TZti'vh:;:: S TheL- Fener emphasized *at *e most pr^ 
Sive business practices should be taken into account. He insisted tn 
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in with industry he was discussing the “most developed 

capitalistic conditions.” But in truth his analv'sis did not differ too 
sharply from the older theories; he used the terminology of modem 
business, but he held that the basis of its activity lay in the non- 
pecuniar)" forces of desire and nature. Such views, rigorously pre- 
sented, led Fetter in his treatises to depict human nature in the 
image of the businessman. No man protested more sharply in 
articles against making price economics identical with welfare eco- 
nomics.^ But these protests were not integrated with his main 
views. Such integration w'as not easy, for the generation from which 
Fetter sprang held consciously the social philosophy which he so 
succinctly had summarized in his prize oration in 1891: “Self, self, 
self is thie axiom of evolution, the postulate of political economy, 
die rule of human action.” “ 

IRVIKG fisher: M.ATHE.\fATICAL EOJNOMIST AND MONETARY REFORMER 

Although generally developing his thought in a method similar to 
Fetter’s, Irvi^ Fisher of Yale (1867-1947) more directly and con- 
sciously reduced physical and human phenomena to pecuniary cate- 
gories. He was one of the most colorful figures in the field by virtue 
of his zeal in pushing various reforms, ranging from the improve- 
ment of national health to setting up the League of Nations.^'* 

Fisher was the son of a Congregational minister. His father died 
in 1884, the year he entered Yale, and he took upon himself the 
burden of supporting his mother and young brother. In spite of his 
responsibilities, he achieved a brilliant academic record and was rlg« 
valedictorian. He studied with the eminent Yale mathematical 
physicist, J. Willard Gibbs, obtained his doctorate in mathematics 
in 1891, and taught the subject for a number of years at Yale. Dur- 
ing his graduate period he also studied economics and was deeply 
influenced by Sumner. Both interests were manifested in his dis- 
sertation, Mathemmcd Investigations in the Theory of Vdue and 
Prices (1892). Thus Fisher became the first well-train^ American 
mathematician to make economics his main interest.*® In a wav the 
dissertation realized Simon Newcomb’s hope for the development 
of a complete formulation of economics in mathematical terms. To 
Fbher the mathematical method was sufficiently vindicated by 
havi^ contributed die most fruitful idea in the history of eco- 
Homiest-marginal utility. 
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Fisher’s objective was to nndertake a “sysuauatic fcpresencatMMi 
in terms of medianical interaction of dut beaotifiil and inukaie 
eqoilibrimn which manifests itself on the ‘ezchai^es’ ^a gr« dty 
but of which the causes and effects lie far outside. The cntidsnB 
of philosophers of the hedonistic or pleasure-pain calculus ma^ 
Fisher uneasy, but he did not question that psychology. He dH 
thmif that pleasure and pain had important biolo^cal ai^ sociol^ 
cal functions, and that for certain ethical and economic invea^ 
dons it would be desirable to determine how to compare the utilities 
of two individuals, but it was not necessary for *e economise to 
“envelop his own science in the hazes of ohics, psydudogy, 

biology, and mttaphysics.” ... , . 

The economist is concerned, said F^er, with the causes of die 
“objective facts of prices and commodity distribution,” and for that 
purpose he can strip utiUtv of any connection with pleai^ and 
paii The “conception of utility has its origin m the facts of himian 
preferaice or dedsion as observed in producing, consun^,^ 
adMngii® goods and services." The orfy nece^ 
ecSc poLlate" is that “each indmdoal aos as he desn^ ta 
to simplify- the discussion other assumpaons ate necessary: (0 The 
nmket is' suffidendy large to prevent “one m^’s coma^^ 

fluencing prices.” (2) There is a given penod of time. (3) 

this p^od, the rate of production and con^poon are e^ 

U) Sdi individual in the market knows aU pnee^ acts fre^ and 
todependendv, and preserves the same charact^cs durmg dje 
p^^so thkt the fofrm of his utility curves [his predetera^ 
S^ulesl do not change. (5) All arrides consider^ are m^ 
S^le Ld each man free to stop producing and 

-creases, and dje 

P-taci^ -cl. c^^ is Z 

pl.“^^dde; of other coromodidn. and likewise fa 
disutility- Minld construct his mathematical 

and ever-changii^, and pn^ ^ eliminated Ae s^dic de 
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and mmor, and from season to season because of weather changes, 
but these fluctuations were self-correcting. 

Considering these assumptions as essential to the competitive 
situation and operating on a presumed analog^' berw'een “mechanical 
and economic equilibrium,” Fisher deduced that “a consumer will 
so arrange his consumption that the marginal utility per dollar’s 
worth of each commodity shall be the same. . . . The marginal 
utilities of all articles consumed by a given individual are propor- 
tional to the marginal utilities of the same series of articles for each 
odter consumer, and this uniform continuous ratio is the scale of 
prices of those arocles. . . . Prices, production, and consumption are 
determined by the equality of marginal utility and marginal cost of 
production.” Deviations from the equilibrium are corrected by a 
“special functionar)% the speculator.” 

Fisher went beyond the usual Jevonian formulation of marginal 
utility analysis, whose pivotal assumption was that the utility of 
each commodity is “a function of the quantity of each commodity 
alone.” For Fisher the “utility of a commodity is a function of die 
quanddes of all commodides.” This led him into higher mathe- 
madcal formuladons of marginal utility, and the introduction of the 
concept of the indifference curve. But as Fisher reached the 
“higher regions” of die general case of a number of interdependent 
commodides, he found that no such quantity as “total utility or 
gain” could be determined. Rather, we must conceive the “eco- 
nomic worid to be filled merely with lines of force or ‘maximum 
direction.’ ” 

Although stressing die interdependence of markets and prices, for 
most purposes Fisher felt that the assumption of one commodity as 
indqiendent of another was a good first approximation, which held 
fairly well and widely, for in general the interdependence was very 
sI^L And this was ^cially true if the interdependent com- 
modities were grouped in such a manner as “to eliminate the really 
important influence of commodities on each other.” For elementary 
teaching and for practical problems Fisher therefore employed the 
particular (or p^al) equilibrium approach of analyzing the market 
of one commodity at a time. 

Fisher was aware of some of the limitations of the mathematical 
m^od. Although he admitted that the assumed ideal static con- 
dition could never be achieved in fact, he argued that it must be 
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used as a basis. Panics were evidence of a lack of equilibrium, to 
these, he thought, should be studied in economic dynamics, wfauh 
should also include the effect of changing tastes and methods and of 
social organizatioo. But, after all, “normal price, productton, a^ 
consumption are sufficiently intricate to engage our careM stu^ 
without the compUcation of changes in social struc^. The ulfr 
mate development of economic dynamics, declared Fisher, would 
reconcile many of the apparent contradictions. 

Fisher also dismissed, rather summarily, specific probto rai^ 
by large-scale industry. The proper discussion of to 

roads dready buUt, he said, should take no account of toed duirg^ 
but be “formulated as Svhat the traffic will b^. f 

found that the tendency toward trusts and pools wk the resdt of 
Lstability arising in thL exceptional cases where the *ssum^ 

matical school” eixoneo^ but ^ Arthur T. Hadley 

quired special genius to han ^ Yv^rmitted a man to frame 

Seclared ffiat the mathematical mediod 

hypothetical conduct and then wjfeith^ 

ci^. Such an error le^L or good 

exceptionally good Fisher Nevertheless, Fiffier 

mathematician like Leon Walx^ ffiduding those who 

was h^hly enough re^ e y approach, so that 

deprecated or^dopsdia of PoUtical Econo^ 

when a general ^^assigned the section on 

was proposed m Chirk ^^o write on the theory 

theory of value, whde Jo Giddines on production.” 

of distribution die mathematical ap- 

For a short while Fisher ^ book. Researches tato 

proach. When L^jbeory of Wealth, appeared m 

the Mathemattcal Prmctples ^ Kiblioaiaphy of mathematical 

,897, to which Fisher 

economics, Fisher ^^tro^economic science ^d 

matical approach and that w ^ obm* 

be “divested of ffiose cruffiti^ hi 5 t„bbom facts of the 

laughing-stock when apphed to the nara 
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actual worid.” But Fisher realized that the time was not fully ripe; 
perhaps the next generation might be sufficiently well trained in 
mathematics to do the task. Therefore, while continuing to point 
out the merits of the mathematical approach, he hunsclf turned in- 
creasingly to less “refined” literary methods. 

In this development he moved along lines substantially sunilar to 
those of Fetter. Although Fetter insisted that economics was a psy- 
chological science, and Fisher stated that it really had nothing to 
do with psychol<^ and that utility was “mere intensin^ of desire,” 
they managed to reach substantially the same conclusions since they 
possessed much the same conceptions of the physical universe and 
human nature. Where Fetter insisted that the essence of interest was 
time preference, Fisher, much earlier, had declared that the essence 
of interest was in “impatience,” the desire to obtain gratification 
earlier than we normally should get it, or the preference for present 
over future goods. This desire, he said, was a fundamental attribute 
of human nature and as long as it existed there would be a rate of 
interest.” 

Building on this concept of interest, Fisher argued that “enjoyable 
services (psychic incomes) and objective services are themselves in- 
commensurable,” but “their values are not.” With proper book- 
keeping “the values of the physical elements cancel among them- 
selves and leave as the net re^t only the value of the jjsychical 
elements. It is precisely because of thk cancellation, closely corre- 
sponding to . . . double-entn’^ bookkeeping, that the harmony be- 
tween psychic income and the bookkeeper’s money income works 
itself out automatically and not as an empirical make-shift. . . . 
Psychic income emerges at the end, not as opposed to or discordant 
widi items recorded on merchants’ ledgers, but as the ultimate ele- 
ments up to which those ledgers lead.” The aim of his book The 
Nature of Capud and Income (1906), Fisher stated, was to show 
that the “businessman’s concept of income and the economists’ con- 
cept of income thus dovetail into each other when the proper 
method of their cancellation is understood.” “ 

Possessed of a strong sense of internal logical consistency and s)Tn- 
metiy, Fisher declared that capital was all the stock of wealth, “in- 
dodiog human capital,” and that income included all the flow of 
services. “The two conceptions ... are exact and perfect counter- 
parts of each other. All services flow from capital . . . and all capital 
is die fountain of services. When the flows are all rendered oer- 
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pctUid and miform, the valoe-rati® of the income to its capital is 
identical with the rate of interest.” ^ 

The ownership of capi^ in Fisher’s view, had no other signifi- 
cance thM the ownership of the anticipated income from that 
^pi^. The division of income between different owners was a 
di^ion of the ownership of the capital yielding the income; the 
m^vidual shares constituted property rights. But, he found, people 
had difficiJty m appreciating that a real basis, wealth, underlay 
property rights, especially in the case of securities. The rights were 
so far separated from the things to which the rights related that 
people deluded themselves with the notion that nothing need be 
behind them. Take the case of a manufacturer who was offered by 
rivals a subsrantial sum to close his mills and did so. The contract 
he made with his rivals constituted a kind of property for them; 
the wealth by means of which his promise was made good was evi- 
dently his own person, together with his plant; and the service per- 
formed was the inactivity of both.” Similarly, real wealth underlay 
good will. The firm possessing it owned a “valuable claim upon 
its patrons; namely, the chance of their continued patronage.” These 
patrons and their wealth were what underlay the property right, 
because they were “the means to die desired services to which these 
rights” applied. 

Fisher stated (jnite early that Adam Smidi was jusdy criticized 
for recommending saving to society as he would to an individual.^ 
Yet he felt that there should be no concern over the possibility thar 
unlimited accumulations would reduce opportunities for reinvest- 
ment and thereby reduce the rate of interest. According to his 
analysis, each reduction in the interest rate would tend to check 
the desire for accumulation.^ 

John R. Commons radier sarcastically referred to Fisher as being, 
along with Fetter, a representative of fhe new school of economists 
who preached business economy rather than political economy. 
Fisher’s views, he said, would cut off any attempt at regulation.^ 
Fisher retorted that he himself was an ardent critic of laissez faire. 
And this was indeed true. In fact he felt that the doctrine of laissez 
faire had been pretty much abandoned and that there had been a 
return to the older view for which “economics was first named 
political economy.” But such phenomena as government rate- 
regulation, curbs on corporations, and compulsory workmen’s in- 
surance seemed to him to arise from “political” rather than economic 
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considerations, and these developments abroad and at home indi- 
cated to him that the country was moving “dangerously wst to- 
ward socialism. He thought that government power and efficiency 
were limited. To him history showed that even under a socialist 
regime the ruling class, in order to maintain its position, usurped 
power, employed oppressive methods, and distributed special pnvi- 
leges; that when one class attempted to rule another, there was 
always a tendency toward corruption, inefficiency, lack of adapta- 
bility, and abuse of power. 

Having thus disposed of the “political” side, Fisher turned to the 
“economic” side and argued that some people needed enlighten- 
ment as to where their best interests lay and that others needed re- 
straint because of their lack of self-control in following their im- 
pulses. As to the first point, since the world was divided into the 
educated and ignorant, if progress was to be made, “the former 
should be allowed to dominate the latter.” Thus a law against 
drunkenness was best for the drunkard. And the lower classes could 
be taught to appreciate their interests and appropriate conduct by 
the educational efforts of voluntary associations, such as the Na- 
tional Civic Federation and the Society for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis. Once it was admitted that the instructed 
classes should give instruction to the ignorant, the range of human 
betterment would be boundless. 

Social interest, Fisher declared, required legal restraint on the 
individual interest in such matters as conservation, irrigation, sani- 
tation, fire nuisances; and he supported compulsory health insur- 
ance and workmen’s compensation acts. An especially undesirable 
result of the blind pursuit of individual self-interest to his mind, 
was cutthroat competition in railroad rates. This had led to govern- 
ment regulation, but he doubted the efficacy of the remedy.^* 

During his whole career Fisher wrote continuously on money, 
but not with absolute consistency. In the bitter campaign year of 
1896 he expressed some sympathy with the silverite view and con- 
tended that, on the whole, although debtors had suffered from the 
fall of prices, the loss was small, for in the long run the interest 
rate tended to adjust itself to the changed value of money and 
therefore to offset losses caused by changes in the value of the 
principal Furthermore, the loss could not be rectified by monetary 
legislation, which would seriously weaken the social fabric. It was 
best not to endanger the ancient principle of the “inviolability of 
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contracts and non-retroactive laws. ‘TThe world reached these 
principles through a long and weary struggle,” he said. “When once 
a government has undertaken to ‘correct’ debtors’ losses, it will not 
stop at one attempt.” But he also granted that if a stable and less 
expensive monetarv’ standard could be found, it would be an “in- 
estimable boon to the civilized world.” Such a standard, Fisher held, 
would largely eliminate not only long-term movements, but short- 
term movements, booms and depressions. Changes in the price level, 
whether upward or downward, created a divergence between the 
market or nominal rate of interest and the real rate of interest be- 
cause of differences of foresight. This divergence tended to be 
corrected ultimately, but it was at the heart of the alternating 
periods of prosperin' and depression. When the price level began 
to rise, businessmen who possessed “superior foresi^t” realized diat 
they could increase their profits through borrowing at the “money 
rate” of interest, and lenders w'ere content to lend increasing 
amounts at that rate. This intensified the rise of prices and caused a 
boom. The adjustment of the rates of interest was made tardily, and 
the whole situation changed. WTien prices began to decline the fall 
was intensified bv the same differences in foresight, for lenders 
were un^xilling to accept a reduction in the money rate to the 
“real” rate. Tl^ analysis of the lag of adjustment of the market rate 
of interest to changes in the level of prices has become one of the 
most fruitful suggestions in the study of business cy'cles. 

After the bimetallic controversy ended, and the long-term line of 
prices had begun to rise, Fisher advocated a standard the feasibility 
of which he had previously questioned, a legislative standard. 

By 1907 he was saying that laissez faire in the form of unbridled 
“monetary individuahsm” had been extremely dangerous to the eco- 
nomic s>'stem. In fact this was the worst aspect of laissez faire. 
Nations and individuals failed to realize, he wrote, that an increase 
in the stock of money was waste, not gain; diat die paper money 
delusion was thoroughly appreciated by the people, but that it 
must also be perceived ^t all inflation was vicious, including that 

caused bv an increased gold supply. 

His b^c remedy was a “stabilized” or “compensated” dollar, 
which could be achieved by varying the gold content of the stand- 
ard money inversely with price chaises. By' 1912 he felt that the 
current so-called gold standard had wrought untold mischief. For a 
Quarter of a century, from 1873 to 1896, he wrote, the dollar had 
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increased its purchasing power and caused a prolonged depression 
of trade, culminating in the political upheaval which led to the free 
silver campaign of 1896, where the remedy was worse than the dis- 
ease. Since then, there had been a reverse movement, but still the 
growing clamor of discontent was daily adding to the ranks of the 
socialists who were ready with quack remedies. The “compensated 
dollar” was the prescription. 

This “compensated dollar” scheme, however, had originally little 
more than academic interest, since Fisher first stated that its adop- 
tion bv one nation alone would derange the international exchanges 
and that it could be effectively established only by international 
agreement. During World War I he felt that the United States 
could take the lead in establishing it. Following the tradition of 
Carev, Fisher bluntly declared that it was essential to put “our own 
intenial commerce on a stable basis; and our internal commerce is 
probably a score of times as important as our own foreign com- 
merce.” 

In this scheme Fisher embraced the quantity theory of money, 
with qualifications, by building upon foundations laid down by 
Newcomb. The price level, he declared, normally varies “directly 
with the quantity of money (and with deposits which normally 
vary in unison with the quantity of money), provided that the 
velocities of circulation and the volume of trade remain unchanged 
and that there be a given stage of deposit banking.” Or, as he put 
it in his famous equation which has since appeared in countless 
textbooks, MV + MW' = PT, where for a given time period P is 
the general level of prices, T the volume of transactions, M the 
quantity of money, M' the quantity of deposit currency, V and V' 
their respective velocities of circulation. The variations in the 
amount of money remain, as in the old quantity version, the great 
causal force, “normally.” By controlling Ae amount of money, the 
price level could be stabilized, according to Fisher. 

The adverb “normally” was inserted in the profiosition, said 
Fisher, in order to provide for those “transitional” or “abnormal” 
periods which he, like Commons, called “credit cycles.” Rather 
unexpectedly, however, Fisher added that since “periods of transi- 
tion are the rule and those of equilibrium the exception, the mecha- 
nism of exchange is almost always in a dynamic rather than a static 
condition.” Yet Fisher considered the quantity theory of money 
“practically ... an exact law of proportion, as exact and as funda- 
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mental in economic science as the exact law of proportion between 
pressure and density of gases in physics, assuming temperature to 
remain the same. Of course ... in practice, velocities and trade 
seldom remain unchanged. . . . But the tendency represented in the 
quantity theory remains true, whatever happens to the other ele- 
ments involved; just as the tendency represented in the density 
theory remain true whatever happens to temperature.” “ 

In good part because of Fisher’s work, the quantity theory of 
money was restored to its old position of dominance in monetary 
discusaon. Fisher’s formulation became standard. In fact, his in- 
fluence became so overpowering on this matter that critical and 
enlightening work on Ae quantity theory was treated with scant 
courtesy in the profession if it failed to dovetail with Fisher’s ex- 
position.^ 

In his own mind Fisher felt that critics of the quantity theory of 


money did not understand that a scientific law is not a formulation 
of statistics or of history, but a formulation of what holds true 
under given conditions. “Statistics and history can be used to illus- 
trate and verify laws only by makii^ suitable allowances for 
changed conditions,” he sai^ and on this basis asserted diat he had 
made statistical inquiries on the subject for the last ten centunes 
in the rough and of the last decade and a half in detail. In each case 
we found the facts in accord with the principles previously formu- 

pther had the strong advantage of a lucid style, a trained mind, 
and the support of tradition. Back of all his work, however; w^ a 
rather ambiguous distinction he made between hi^orical and scien- 
tific truth.=" Conceiving scientific truth as not subject to Ae test of 
prediction, and the logic of economics as a bookkeeping device for 
^forming men’s efforts and satisfactions into mea^ble mone- 
tarv form, k was natural that Fisher’s theoretical work should have 
in ireat part the nature of a pecuniary logic. It was apparently i^ 
tended to show how men should, and for the most d^^ 
under the system of free contract and competiaon, unless bhii*d 
bv irrationj temporary impulses such as faUure to rec^ to 
the doUar may yaty in yalue. Fisher’s emphasis on statOTcs along 
Aoseres, igh' rather rough and -heroic,” 
the development of statistical inquiry, and his pio g 

index numbers was of enduring value. -nd he 

Filter never claimed that he was extraordinarily ongmal, and h 
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was quick to admit that others had preceded him. Thus, apropos of 
his “compensated dollar” scheme, he wrote J. Allen Smith that 
Smith’s early scheme for a multiple standard “seems to be almost 
identical with mine .”28 Although much of Fisher’s work was not 
novel, through his numerous and well-written publications he im- 
pressed his ideas on the economists of the day. 

Fisher, like John R. Commons, underwent considerable intellec- 
tual development after World War I; the developments were so 
extensive and so closely related to the events of the period that a 
discussion of them is reserved for the sequel volume. 


HERBERT JOSEPH DAVENPORT: CONFLICT OF LOYALTIES 

Like Fisher and Fetter, Herbert J. Davenport (1861-1931) felt 
that the deficiencies of traditional economics could be remedied by 
reformulating and purifying its concepts.^ To do this he, niore 
than the others, provided an elaborate presentation of the pecuniary 
logic. 

Davenport was descended from two Puritan statesmen, the Rever- 
end John Davenport and Roger Conant. And in his independence 
he evidenced some of the characteristic traits of these forebears who 
had led in the migration to the New World. Davenport had diffi- 
culty finding a place in life. In 1882, at the age of twenty-one, he 
entered Harvard Law School as a special student. After attending 
two and one-third years, he took and passed the final examination 
for the full three years, but as a special student he could not obtain 
a degree.*® 

Davenport turned to a business career, and since his parents had 
left him a substandal fortune he went west to engage in the real- 
estate business in Sioux Falls, South Dakota. He pro^ered, but his 
intellectual interests were so strong that he took time out in 1890-91 
to attend first die University of Leipzig and then L’Ecole Libre des 
Sciences Politiques in Paris. In 1893 he lost most of his fortune in the 
panic, and became a high school principal in Sioux Falls, where he 
stayed four years. 

Davenport used to say, half jestingly, that he was attracted to eco- 
nomics because he was convinced ffiat there was something wrong 
in socialism and he wanted to find out what it was. He began writ- 
ing on economic topics for die professional journals in 1894. But 
since he was not likely to be accept^ as an economist without a 
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college degree, he registered at the University of South Dakota. He 
apparently attended no classes, but within a year took all the 
examinations for the four-year course and received a Ph.B.*^ In 
1896-97 he published two “studiously theoretical” textbooks— one 
for colleges. Outlines of Economic Theory, and a condensed version 
for high schools, Otttlines of Elememary Econormcs—ho^ based on 
marginal utility doctrines. 

Davenport defined economics as treating of men’s “commercial 
and industrial activities . . . from the standpoint of markets and 
values.” But man, he said, should be “regarded as standing over 
against an outside world of fact and circumstance.” In his theory 
capital and land represented the energies of the environment coerced 
bv man’s labor— whether as a wage worker or as an entrepreneur— 
to peld utihtx’. The returns for labor, wages or profits, were en- 
hanced bv returns from the enviromnent, interest and rent The 
character of the people and the nature of the “opportunity” of the 
environment explained the nation’s prosperity or poverty, the mag- 
nitude of its production and rate of wages. 

The ethicd character of the desires was not a fundamental part 


of his inquiry. Men labored and underwent privation for Svliiskey, 
cigars, and burglars’ jimmies,” he said, “as well as for food, or statu- 
ar>^ or han^est machinery'.” As long as men were willing to buy and 
sell “foolishness and evil,” the former commodities would be eco- 
nomic factors with market standing, for utihty, as an economic term, 
meant merely adaptability to human desires. So long as men desired 
them, they satisfied a need and were motives to production. There- 
fore economics did not need to investigate the origin of choices. 

For Davenport the value of a thing was fixed by the sacrifice, 
generally in utilities, which it commanded in exchange. For all buy- 
ers and' sellers, other than the marginal “operators,” there was a 
surplus, a differential advantage-which he, like Alfred Marshy 
termed “quasi-rent”-measured from the point of actual mstfket 
sacrifice Thus developing the cost doctrine along the same Imes 
(and almost contemporaneously) as did David I. Grwn m his con- 
ception of opportunitx' costs, Davenport declared that the cost of 
production of commodities was a “summary of the workmg out in 
indusm- of the social demand for some commodioa as 
with oihers”-that is, “an expression of demand working simultane- 
„„,ly on a number of commodities."” Th^ the 
product received by any laborer or group of laborers was appron 
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mately the measure diat his or their production ministers to the 
social demand.” 

The employer class was justified, in Davenport’s view, because it 
enabled labor to obtain increased utilities and payments. The em- 
ployer was the agent or representative of the social demand, en- 
gaged in purchasing labor’s product and “compelled by competition 
if effective” to pay laborers approximately in proportion to their 
services. The competition assumed by nearly all statements of eco- 
nomic law he defined as a “struggle for maximum economic rewards 
(minimum sacrifice).’’ Since “any incompleteness or failure of com- 
petition” caused “confusion in economic reasoning” and the neces- 
sary modifications were awkward to make, economists viewed these 
discordant features with “scientific and moral disfavor.” 

Assuming competition on the economists’ terms, he wrote that its 
primary tendencies were toward economies in production, lower 
prices, and better quality, but occasionally it brought about such 
wastes as excessive number of retailers, adulteration, false advertis- 
ing. From one point of view, he said, combination and monopoly 
were “mere aspects of competition,” for the movement toward giant 
industry at the expense of the small unit was a competitive product; 
but in proportion as these secondary aspects lacked the “primary 
competitive characteristics,” they were “awkward of treatment to 
the economist and perplexing to the moralist and legislator.” Daven- 
port seemed to fed that the real problem involved was cutthroat 
competition. 

In his general economic outlook Davenport would extend the 
regulating power of the State to make laissez-faire individualism 
successful. He approved of an income tax, provided the tax was 
based on expenditure, such as that upon house rent, the number of 
servants and horses. The best form of taxation would be based on 
expenditures for luxury and vice. This seems somewhat liberal, but 
he was not consistently so, for he was rather dubious of most labor 
reforms. On the basis of the marginal principle, he questioned the 
desirability of an eight-hour day and the elimination of sweatshop 
labor. Child labor, he thought, should perhaps be restricted for the 
sake of the child’s opportunities or the health of future generations; 
but the regulations should be flexible, for families often needed a 
child’s earnings. The self-respect accompanying independence was a 
valuable quality, and government protection of children might re- 
sult in tyranny for both p,a-ents and children. 
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Davenport was clearly not in sympathy with government inter- 
ference as such; and he leveled against socialism all the arguments 
accumulated since the days of Aristotle. He warned that the for- 
tunes of the rich were reserves for meeting commercial depressions. 
And since the rich were usually busy men of simple tastes, their 
efforts chiefly benefited the poor. Thus Vanderbilt’s great railroad 
ventures were in reality destined for the greater service of the pub- 
lic. Besides, the gro^vth of culture was dependent on a wealffiy class. 
This was his broad general defense for the existing sj'stem. 

To Davenport socialism’s strongest argument was that it would 
end commercial crises, the most noticeable weakness of the modem 
competitive s^^ stem. He admitted that if the “commercial crisis” was 
beyond remedy within the present system then there was little 
danger of socim-^ finding itself worse off in any probable change. 

So Davenport was forced to find a solution for these crises. He 
did so by the follo^iv’ing analysis. The phenomenon that gave rise to 
panic, he wrote, was not the industrial situation, for at the time of 
the crash that seemed never so “pros^rous in thorough efficiency 
and organization.” The difficulty lay in the financial situation; that 
is, with e.xpanding business currency also expanded, and commoifly 
in a degree more than proportionate to the demand for it. This in- 
crease ordinarily occurred in the credit element. Without credit 
“the great exp^ding business operations would carry with them 
their owm veto in falling prices and vanishing profits.” The advan- 
tages of credit were purchased at the risk of enormous dangers, 
esMcially at the full tide of prosperity. For then, if for any r^on, 
“whether of e.xtravagance at some point, or of over-production in 
some industries, or of failure of harvests in some districts, or of 
over-speculation or even of business prosperity earned to the pomt 
of over-stringency in the loan market,” a contracnon of (jedit 
would begin and a general crash would foUow be«use debtor 
could pay^'only by calling in turn on their debtors. Industty would 
slow to a stop, not because there was too httle or too much w^th, 
but because Sie wealth was badly arranged to withstand the flurry 

Ledy lay in discovering a currency effectively flexible in 
tinS of need in other words, asset currency so arranged that it 
would be wiffidrawn once the emergency was over. for the 
I u of himetallism he said that his business fnends of 

sUv„ Ald,oagh 
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he lost his fortune in the Panic of 1893, he remained a Gold Demo- 
crat. 

His solution through asset currenc)' did not, however, clear nis 
mind of aU traces of doubt. “It is possible,” he said, “that something 
of ebb and flow in commercial afi^airs— of that which in philosophic 
phrase is termed rhvthm-is inseparable from the conduct of busi- 
ness, so long, at least, as the industrial organization retains its specu- 
lative features. In this vnew the question is to some extent a psycho- 
logical one.” 

More suggestive was Davenport’s explanation of why a depression 
was not short-lived. This he attributed to certain dislocations. First, 
all prices did not fall equally because goods produced under more 
or less monopolistic conditions maintained their prices. Second, since 
business indebtedness did not decrease, as measured in money units, 
there was tremendous resistance, in many cases a struggle for finan- 
cial existence, against sale and liquidation at the going levels of 
prices. The third and most important w’as wage rigidity. The first 
of diese disproportionate declines in prices was not serious; and the 
second, indebtedness, could be remedied by an elastic currency sys- 
tem, provided the rigidiu’^ of wages could be eliminated; but this 
rigidity was difficult to remove because strikes and violence would 
prevent competition among laborers, and public opinion w’ould un- 
critically side 'ttfith the hired workers. The harassed entrepreneur, 
who was merely an intermediate agent buying labor and material for 
die purpose of profit, had to produce within the market price. Con- 
sequendv, according to the marginal principle, those employers 
least able or least disposed to continue production on narrow mar- 
gins would find it more profitable to cease operations. Eventually 
ffie resulting increase of competition among wage earners for em- 
ploymient would reduce in some degree the pressure upon the re- 
maining employees, and recoverx^^ would begin. 

Although in his anal\^ labor bore most of the responsibility for 
prolonging depressions, it should be noted that Davenport was one 
of die first of the respectable economists to give serious attention 
to the problem of unemploxunent. He w^ent so far as to say in The 
Oudines of Economic Theory that unemployment was the “most 
important practically, and perhaps the most difficult theoretically, 
of all the problems of economic science. Theory and fact, here,” he 
said, seemed “somehow out of harmony.” Because of invention, 
dianges of taste, and the like, there was a “normal and in a certain 
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sense healthful volume of non-employment,” but penods of criffi 
and depression aggravated this condition to a disease. Under the 
present s\*stem the best ameliorative device was to postpone public 
works to penods of **labor stagnation. The work of men who 
otherwise would be idle would then cost society nothing. This 
would save energ^^ Certainly, he agreed, there was no excuse for 
public works in periods of brisk employment, unless die need was 
immediate and acute. In periods of “lax employment,” however, the 
choice lay between “public enterprise, public charity, and suffer- 
ing.” In a period of depression, therefore, the public should borrow 
for public works and pav off the bonds in time of prosperity. 

Doubdess, he added, slates had gone too far in providing mploy- 
ment for the “out-of-work,” but a certain amount of public work 
was inevitable. Therefore the choice was merely as to the time at 
which pubhc works should be executed and to which payments 
should be postponed. Certainly the public works which in any case 
would be postponed should be performed at the period of lowest 

social cost. , , r. — 

After developing diese theories in his first two books, Davenport 

in 1807 still vainly sought a suitable teachii^ p<^ Fortuna^ 
Lautrhlin obtained'a fellowship for him at the Umveisity of Ou- 
caso. In one vear Davenport did his necessary graduate wor^ wi^e 
his" dissertation, taught elementary economics, and, with M. 

Emerson, uTote The Principles of Gramimr. Then he agam became 
a hiah school principal, this time in Nebrask^ 

At Chicago he had become a student and w^ personal fiien 
of that sk^c Thorstein Veblen, who seemed to 
criticizinff die psychology of orthodox economics. Davenport was 
impS^ In 1902 he declared that “the rapid movement m psy- 
Z55 opton ... reward ... the •voUrh^al' 
disdiJIiished^ from the passive or assoaaaotira ^mt of vi™-* 
ZZLtence upon impulse and instmet m hu^ acmny « 
against calculating Md reflective choice,’; showrf 
re^nulatinff the fundamental assumptions of 
The process of valuation being a psychological pro ^ | 

step hi ad^^cing economic theory must come from ^ 
gte. Until them he thought, *e 
that anv form of hedonistic theory was 
seited, that although the Ausman schoo ^ ^ 
deal of Benthamite language, their essential doctrines could. 
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substantially impairing their economic bearing, be stripped of their 
psychological or ethical implications. That is, all t^t remained to 
be done in the way of a purely economic analysis was to purge 
the Austrian theory and terminology of its hedonistic origins. 

To Davenport these modifications consisted of reformulating the 
Austrian scheme in terms of “marginal relative utility” or margi^ 
sacrifice. He now thought that only by this concept, i.e., the mdi- 
vidual’s comparison of competing marginal utilities, could econ- 
omists move from “the purely personal and psychological aspects 
of the problem to the objective and impersonal [market value] re- 
sultant,” for the marginal utilities of different persons were in- 
comparable. 

Davenport further refined the marginal analysis by declaring that 
the seller’s minimum prices or producer’s ^‘reserve” prices were in 
effect “demand” prices, and thus supply represented an implicit de- 
mand, in accordance with the logic of the Austrian school. For 
example, if at a price of $i.oo a seller preferred to withhold from 
tije market a commodity which he would sell at $i.oi, his own 
demand” for the product was strong enough to make himself a 
“buyer” rather than a seller at $i.oo.** 

Davenport reiterated that the “opportunity cost” consisted of the 
sacrifice of alternative opportunities of productive employment or 
productive investment. True, the actual going concern— the market 
system under which production occurred and costs were deter- 
mined— conformed only slightly to any schematic statement, but the 
CTterpriser chose his product in accordance with his estimate of 
market opportunities. His cost of production was essentially the 
same as in the isolated Crusoe economy: “Cost is the long-run re- 
fusal price below which, as a margin, the advantages of some alter- 
native activity will tip the scales.*® 

Davenport, though now a man of some reputation in “theory,” 
was still considered “eccentric” by chairmen of college economics 
departments.*® Fortunately he obtained an instructorship at the 
University of Chicago. But though he rose to the rank of associate 
professor he felt that such status and its income tagged him as a 
“second-class man.” Consequently in 1908 he accepted a full pro- 
fessorship at the University of Missouri, and in 1913 became head 
of its newly established School of Commerce. But he wanted to be 
in an institution allowing him more scope for graduate work. The 
opportuni^ came in 1916 when he was called to Cornell. 


38z the economic mind in American civilization 

During this time Davenport became increasingly convinced of 
die need to cleanse economic theory of its crude apologetic notes. 
Toward this end he prepared a critical volume on the development 
of economic thought, one of the most comprehensive of its kind— 
Value and Distribution (1908); and in 1913 he published a new text 
under the tide of The Ecommncs of Enterprise. 

Superficially the books seemed to cut across well-established 
traditions. Economics, he declared, must cease to be apologetic, 
must eschew such erroneous doctrines as “specific productivity,” 
the “social organism,” and the description of “capital” as purely 
“technological.” It must recognize that the present competitive sys- 
tem, with its institutions of money, exchange, and private property, 
was not grounded in nature, but was merely a stage in the evolu- 
tion of society. It must not hide behind the doctrine of Adam 
Smith’s beneficent unseen hand, but fearlessly study economic life 
from the private, acquisitive point of view, from the “standpoint of 
the phenomena of price” as the central factor in economic life. 
Thus even “production” must be viewed as simply die securing of 
an income, so that the successful thief is productive. At this point 
Davenport contributed a lengthy sentence which has since become 
classic: “All labor, therefore, that commands a price, though it be 
the poisoning of a neighbor’s cow or the shooting of an upright 
judge, aU durable goods commanding a rent or affording a valuable 
service— lands, machines, burglars’ jimmies, houses, pianos, freight 
cars, passenger cars, pleasure boats— all patents, privileges, claims, 
franchises, monopolies, tax-farming contracts, that bring an income, 
all advertising, lying, earning, finding, begging, picking, or stealing 
that achieve a reward in price or a return which is worth a price- 
are productive by the supreme and ultimate test of private gain. 

Davenport had closed his earlier treatises by parrying the criti- 
cisms of the existing order; he now closed with a bill of particulars 
gainst it. The use of a different style and emphasis— and new ex- 
pressions drawn primarily from the idiom of Veblen created con- 
fusion in Davenport’s readers. He repeated his basic philosophy of 
man and environment. The truths of economics remained valid, he 
said, so long as the fundamentals of human nature remained un- 
changed; namely, the existence of human needs and desires, the de- 
pendence of aggregate consumption on production and the depend- 
ence of production on men’s efficiency, instrumental mds, and 
environment. Institutions were subject to change, but were “good or 
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bad according to the degree of human development.” And 
that government was good which both governors and governed 
were fit for.” Consequently private property, individual initiative, 
competition, die money system, and production for the market were 
“present adjustments.” Since exchange was a socially productive 
process, a money economy meant merely that a particular com- 
modity had been specialized to perform die intermediate exchange 
function. 

In Davenport’s entrepreneurial analysis product prices were ex- 
plained by the factor prices, and the prices of the factors would in 
themselves be explained by the prices of the products. Opportumty 
costs, the alternate opportunities of the entrepreneur, related entre- 
preneur costs to the actual facts of business; but they provided no 
escape from the circle, for the opportunity foregone was merely to 
produce another thing at a price, and this still left price undeter- 
mined. The entrepreneurial analysis therefore concerned itself with 
die last item in a long series of causal connections, based on Ae 
ultimate forces of human desires for products and the productive 
capacities of human beings and their instrumental equipment. Market 
value emerged as the adjusting point for all the forces engaged. 

According to Davenport, what from the social point of view was 
expressed in the relative scarcity or plenty of products was from 
die competitive point of view expressed in higher or lower money 
costs of production. To take the entrepreneur’s point of view as 
ultimate would involve circularity, he declared; that is, a founda- 
tion could not be laid in the real forces of which prices and costs 
were the pecuniary expression. The circularity involved, Davenport 
illustrated in a rhyme. 

The price of pig 
Is something big; 

Because its com, you’ll understand. 

Is high-priced, too; 

Because it grew 

Upon the high-priced farming land. 

If you’d know why 
That land is high. 

Consider diis: its price is big 
Because it pays 
Thereon to raise 

The cosdy com, the high-priced pig! 
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To resolve the circularity Davenport elaborated this view: ‘Trices 
have their setting in a great moving equilibrium, all the parts of 
which are related to all the other parts, and are in close interdepend- 
ence wdth them. As one part chmges, others and then still others 
change. The lines of causation are not easy to trace or even the 
direction of them easy to establish. . . . We start with the entirely 
correct assumption that the market price of any one commodity is 
determined by the demand for it and the supply of it, and that this 
price is the equating point between the demand and supply. But 
note that this w'ay of form ulating the price problem concerns itself 
w'ith only one commodity at a time. Prices are tacitly taken for 
granted as already fixed for all other lines of production.” In this, as 
a commentator has remarked, Davenport, though inept in mathe- 
matics, verbally performed a “difficult mathematical feat— to avoid 
‘circularit)’^’ in handling the neo-clasrical price problem— by a pro- 
cedure equivalent to simultaneous equations.” 

Like John Bates Qark, Davenport now found that land must be 
treated as capital, that higher rents were paid for the same reason that 
higher wages were prid. Rent was the hire of any item of capital; 
interest was the same hire expressed in terms of the percentage of 
the money value of the capital. Rent therefore was a cost, indistin- 
guishable from all other costs. 

Because of the law of diminishing returns, which Davenport 
christened the law of proportion of factors, there was to him no 
intrinsic difference to the entrepreneur between costs for labor and 
costs for capital. Because of the never-ceasing possffimties of sub- 
stitution, cost outlaw's could not be allocated into rigid categories. 
In the market process they were all price shares in a homogeneous 
fund. The entrepreneur by the process of competitive bidding was 
bound to pay approximately all he could afford for any item s gam- 
yielding capacity, but the'gain as a cost was ultimately traceable 
to its relative scarcity. 

Davenport defined production as anything yieldmg an mcome^ 
but he smpped this conception of much of its apparent heretical 
impUcadon by distinguishing between primar>^ and 
triburion. Primar>^ distribution, he said, accompamed the 
tion of goods and services, for it was the income of the u^trumenc 
and labfr which created the aggregate psyctac mcomes. 
distribution was merely a redistribution of the primary mcome and 
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essentially “predation or parasidsm.” The “rigging” of the stock 
market, through “bear” raids, artificially low dividends, or by 
“declaration of unearned or bookkeeping dividends” furnished 
examples. 

Thus, while not all income was “received bv title either of inde- 
pendent production or of co-operative contribution to production,” 
there was “a distribution by right of productive contribution.” 
Many of the “mere rights of tribute” were included in the produc- 
tive process, and ranked as a valuable market advantage or oppor- 
tunity for individuals controlling these rights— for example, royalties 
on patent processes. But since there was no wav to bring these 
clas^ of facts “>Aithin the orderly sequence of economic la\4's,” 
Davenport said they might well be dismissed from the discussion 
“merely stopping, however, to note that the incomes upon them— to 
die extent that these incomes are so far vested as to promise future 
revenues— are capitalized under the discount principle, are saleable 
like other acquisitive goods, are wealth for all individual ends of 
gain or of social prestige, and carry with them the right to partici- 
pate in the enjoyment of the socid product.” 

In general, Davenport contended that the imperfections incident 
to the competitive system referred not so much to the “primary— 
the production— distribution, as to the political and property’’ institu- 
tions” under which the secondary distribution occurred, and to the 
modifications of the primary distribution because of the reacting 
effects of the secondary distribution. By similar reasoning he argued 
tiiat despite the importance of monopoly and corporations they 
were not of theoretical interest for tiiev did not warrant anv 
“change in the traditional theory and terminolog)’^ of the science.” 

Davenport’s books, especially the Economdcs of Enterprise, aroused 
a furor in the profession. Fetter said that what little was sound in it 
had long been stated by the American Psychological School (by 
which name he designated his o\ni doctrines.) He declared Aat 
Davenport was guilu' of radical expressions. “Loose women widi 
their flaunting appeals appear so often that they make some chap- 
ters .. . appear like an evening at the uncensored movies.” He added 
that Davenport, noting that private capital did not always corre- 
spond with social welfare, became a doctrinaire and, like Marx and 
Henry George, engaged in “indiscriminate denunciation” of the 
present order, which he carried “well nigh to the lengdi of radical 
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communism.” He criticized Davenport for overlooking the “grounds 
of social histoiA", social expediency, and social productivity of a 
big institution,” such as private property.®® 

Fisher, on the odier hand, warmly praised Davenport’s Value and 
Distribution. He felt that Davenport had independendy and by 
Uterar\- methods reached the conclusions of the mathematical econ- 
omist^ including Jevons and Marshall; though, had Davenport been 
better acquainted with the mathematical school, he would have 
avoided certain difficulties. Fisher gave great credit to Davenport, 
however, for successfully adopting his theories, as a sound econ^ 
mist should, to the ideas ’and methods of the practical busmessman 
Perhaps the best comment among the mixed reception was made 
bv John -Maurice Qark in a personal note to Davenport. As a sm« 
li^rician and grammarian, Davenport had been a sockler on defim- 
tions. So Clark was justified in sa\hig: “1 think you must ^er in 
the eves of economists from your attitude towards terms and detmi- 
tions! One moment you are fighting for the only correct "sage, atj 
the critic might say: ‘He’s dogmatic and he do^t 
definitions are for in a scientific discussion, and the °«t momrat 
you are using die terminology of t^ other school m 
might sav: ‘He’s shifted his terms after establishmg ffiem. he im t 
plaWg the game d^ough as he began it-again he doesnt know 

'' Bevo^sSing up*'c^^^^ Davenport left percent 

imprint on the development of economic 

ZeTLd sug^^estive lead was his elaboration of the loan-f^d d^- 
trine of caprtri. TTiis fund, he declared, comes primarily fro^ 
commercJ bank’s creation of 

currency rather dian of 

essentially an underwriting of borrowers cre^^^ 

d.e supply of^ffie 10^^ [It is more] a^e. 

L^lifTe volume of circulating ^det^fdie 

offered, than a question of the conditioning die exist- 


IS 


„.,v. of ir or of the absences conditioning the exist- 
“Tof" of !?• Th. fixing of m,er« ^ 


iqi 6, £ “exclusively a banking phenome- 
;o;;" Ini .heir Anctnadon is “almost 
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loan to him of the banker’s credit. The derivative funds as they 
fall into the hands of individuals disposed to lend them are ordinary 
loanable funds, ... are capital to the borrowing customer, and are 
funds which are capital assets to any holder disposed so to employ 
them.” When banks have easy reserve conditions, the offer of funds 
increases and interest rates fall. 

To analyze interest without attention to the phenomenon of 
banking, as was done in most treatises, Davenport denounced as 
futile. The bankruptcy of current interest theory, he explained, 
could be seen in the world situation after the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war. Although interest rates were extremely low and credit 
was easy in both Europe and America, with “abstinence and con- 
sumption perspectives” still the standard explanations of interest, 
“economic authority artd theory,” he said, “have become a joke and 
a byword.” “ 

Along similar lines was Davenport’s questioning of the tradi- 
tional doctrine of savings. He asked how in the existing economic 
organization this saving occurred. His explanation was that when 
the railroads have unused capacity, “they will not borrow to con- 
struct more. When the dividends are falling, new railroads will not 
be built.” If businessmen and corporations will not extend their 
operations, savings in any considerable volume become an impossi- 
bility because there is no market for them. He concluded that the 
“limit of rational savings is set by the prospective elasticity of con- 
sumption,” that is, current savings, and decrease in consumption 
should be undertaken only with an eye to the future increase in 
consumption. But, following the older tradition, he condemned sav- 
ings which manifest themselves not in the increase of the productive 
equipment, but which flow into consumption loans or into financing 
fiscal deficits. 

In his correspondence of this later period Davenport was, at one 
and the same dme, far more critical than in his books and yet skepti- 
cal of any specific reforms in the existing order. Stirred up by what 
he considered Arthur Twining Hadley’s blunt demand that econo- 
mists be conservative, Davenport wrote in 1909 that the time was 
long overdue for thoughtful men to get radical. He thought, how- 
ever, that he could be most useful in helping to eliminate “our out- 
worn and apologetic Political Economy— the Hadley sort.” The 
laws, he said, also “need changing and the judges even more— but I 
have not much belief in these things as fundamental causes or that 
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affairs would go ver\* differendy if diese intermediate facts were 
changed. . . . What iitde I have seen of the Initiative and the Pri- 
mal^' in the West has not won my faith. But, of course, I am sdll 
further awav from thinking that bad econwmc doctrine is funda- 
mental. . . . Each of us must keep hitting and hackii^ away at what- 
ever good w ork is nearest him. For my own part, I have not much 
confidence in any of it; I suspect that it all comes too late.” 

Yet Davenport declared that Fisher’s scheme to stabilize the dol- 
lar led logically to the conclusion that no reason existed for gold 
coinage, ‘in the present situation,” he wTote, “this sort of talk w ould 
be dangerous and inexpedient, but . . . some day the practice . . . 
ought to come to this.” Although the financial interests would 
oppose the scheme, if they thought it might lead to something like 
government banking, yet it w as “true that there is no need for the 
American people to have two billions of dollars invested in gold 
bullion used as money.” 

In his correspondence Davenport stated that employers should 
not expect a lowering of wage costs. This, in the long run, wodd 
be as “undesirable as it is unpromising.” Furthermore, no lasting 
welfare could come to societ%% even if it could be accmnplished, 
from any general restriction of consumption and saving of incomes 
on the part of the laboring classes. “If products are to be produc^ 
someone will have to consume them; else business stagnation ^ 
necessarily attend the savii^ program. The entire doctnne of *e 
meaning and limitations of savings in our competitive sociew I be- 
lieve to have been wTongly held by the classical economi^. 

Much as he tried, Davenport could not completely divorce 
ethics from his economic science. He found he could not complete 
his book on mation because of his desire to resolve the quCTOo of 
the ethical basis of taaadon, which led him to the ethical basis 
the State. His close friend, the histonan Carl Becker, me “ 

Vince him that the State was simply a form of power 

the conflia of wills and interests. But Davenport w» not 

“He felt profoundly that some things were m^covey ju g 

ri"l!t and wvong and apart from convenaon and « ^u 

co'uld never find any social basis for this instmcove mdividi^ M 

my ' wrote Becker.« Yet it was this "So”” 

individual feeling that pethaps accounts for Davmports success m 

developing the logic of the ^g pnce ^ ^ 

Davenport was a gifted teacher. He was mercues> 
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zoom with anyone who questioned his doctrine; but the cross- 
examination of the luckless doubter was always conducted on a high 
intellectual level. Curiously, he would encourage the dissenters to 
discuss their views with him in private conference, and he would 
turn out to be most anxious to push the inquiries of anyone who 
thought he found something wrong in his ideas. 

He was essentially a simple, forthright man. Asked to contribute 
to a volume in which each American economist was to present a 
summary statement of his own doctrines, he replied: 

1 don’t rhink I like the plan. I have never seen but one s|>ecimen of 
its working out. ... It seems to me in the very worst of taste. 1 should 
not like to report just what I think of my own theories. At the best fist 
I could make of it, I don’t see that it would do any good; and I should 
get ill in the process. So count me out.^^ 

Davenport engaged young instructors in economics who to him 
were not actually “theorists” but rather students of bordering sub- 
jects such as philosophy, psychology, sociology, and ethics. Thanks 
to Davenport, they had the opportunity to follow their interests, 
and severi of them became outstanding eccmomists of the succeed- 
ing generation. Through this practice Davenport did much to ex- 
pand the scope of economic inquiry, while by his own intellectual 
formalism he attempted to narrow it. This is not to deny that his 
formal analysis was not valuable; it was extremely important, for it 
was a courageous attempt to eliminate the apologetics that so easily 
crept into economic analysis. 

Each of these men— Fetter, Fisher, and Davenport— worked out 
the inherent logic of the competitive system as a rational order. 
Each also saw defects in the system, but they gave little attention 
to the integration of these with the logic. With Fisher, the removal 
of ihe defects awaited some future day when analysis would be 
powerful enough to cope with them; with Fetter, the defects could 
be expected to disappear in the course of progress; with Davenport, 
they merely evidenced die inherent limitadon of the true science of 
economics. 

In spite of the fact, however, that they tried to create a logical 
pattern for the seemingly illogical behavior of human society, they 
approached its brute facts more nearly than any of their predeces- 
sors, They attempted, with remarkable success, to walk the ridge 
between economic formalism and ^tpedient business pracdce; thk 
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gave their thought an alertness and a nimbleness that requires much 
intellectual agilTn* to follow. This also accounts for the faa that, 
despite their emphasis upon the mathematics and logic of monetary' 
measurement, thev appear flexible, and rather as seekers of truth 
than followers of an established faith. Their theory suggests the 
rational skepticism of the eighteenth centurx’. 


CHAPTER XVII 

A Study in Contrasts 


T he capaciu* of the American university- to encourage and 
foster diverse ^-iews has seldom been more clearly demon- 
strated than at the University of .Michigan. There n^ o first- 
rate social scientists, Fred .M. Taylor and Charles Horttm Coolev, 
were influential teachers. Each took his doctorate at .Michigan, wd 
each spent almost his u hole active career at that j^Jtitution^ And 
yet, du^g their long vears of ser%-ice, Taylor ^d Cooley des el- 
oped along almost diametrically opposed bnes. Tavlor “ 

expert analvst and purifier of “orthodox econonuc thought; Cooley 
^ an innovator, particularly in his bebef that valuation is 

a social process. 


FRED XL\-VnLLE T.\YL0R: SYSTE.\L\TIZER OF DOCTRINR 

Fred M. Tavlor (.855-19^) ^ 

undergraduate high ;chc«l 

ter'orr- and poUn^ sd^ce left - 
consdous impression than on most teachem ^ ^ 

7'' ' h ' 1 lai'SeaXoT .Mbion. he completed his d«- 
at t S in polidcal philosophy nnder 
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Hegelian in form. It was avowedly an attempt to defend the order 
of “natural law” or the law of nature against attacks from “zealous 
reformers.” It characterized the critics of natural law and natural 
rights as engineers who would abolish weight and friction as a 
necessary prelude to constructing a stone fortress. “While law seB 
limiB to the range and method of our activit)’,” Taylor wrote, it 
is essential to the stability and reality of our work. In the p^t 
fanatical revolutionisB, inspired by that “half-mad, uneducated child 
of genius,” Rousseau, had appealed to natural law to achieve quickly 
thetaprovement of man, but they ignored iB two bases; the namre 
of man, and the circumstances at the given time. Thus the absolute 
order” of natural law, when properly conceived, was established not 
by opinion but by nature, and was consequently supreme over 
every order of human design and was the best antidote to fanati- 

cism* , 

By the time Taylor’s dissertation was published, he was expound- 
ing the doctrine of “natural law” in the field of economics at the 
University of Michigan.* He made his debut as a writer on eco- 
nomics supporting the gold sundard in the free sUver controversy 
of the nineties. He was keenly interested in monetary matters and 
planned as his first textbook a work on money and banking. To this 
end he printed privately for the use of his studenB Some Chapters 
onMomy (1906). Tampering with the established monetary stand- 
ard, he argued, could only bring disaster. A good standard was a 
stable one, but stability required first of aU that the mechanism be 
the product of “natural evolution,” and not something “highly 
artificial, originating in human ingenuity.” Such a system would be 
hard to overthrow, for it had behind it permanent abiding forces— 
“a claim proved by the fact that it has been evolved.” On the other 
hand, a system which resulted from the special efforB of men con- 
tending gainst “natural tendencies” would be weak, because men’s 
conscious ideals, opinions, and desires changed easily, and thus die 
forces on which such a system depended would in turn change. 

Basically Taylor stood for the gold standard because to him Ae 
most important requisite of a good standard was intemarionality. 
Since the ideal, a world standard, was impossible to achieve, he said, 
a standard like the gold standard, which was the same as that of the 
countries with which we maintained the closest commercial and 
h anking relations, was best. Such a common standard, first of all, 
would provide a constant par of exchange, a matter of die utmost 
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significance to trade. Second, it would facilitate the international 
movement of capital, by reducing the risk element and in some cases 
rendering the burden of debt easier to bear. Third, the common 
standard, by permitting the free flow of money in and out of the 
country, would permit a country to rectify any deficiency in its 
stock of standard money by importing it; a surplus would be elim- 
inated bv exports. Finally, the common standard would be far more 
constant in value than one limited to a few nations. 

On the other hand he did not maintain that the standard should 
depend on concerted international action, but simply on national 
action. Systems which depended on international concert he con- 
sidered inherently unstable. “Nations are free to change their minds 
in dealing with each odier; they are likely to have abundant reason 
for doing so; and all experience shows they frequently yield to die 
temptation.” He said that he was not against nations agreeing on a 
common standard but that the standard should not be one depend- 
ing for its stability on the agreement. Taylor avowedly aimed this 
at international bimetallism, which, tequirii^ international concert 
of the great powers, would, even if practicable, be undesirable be- 
cause unstable. And he also attacked J. Allen Smith s multiple 


standard as “too artificial, too ingenious.” 

In addition to the gold standard, Taylor wanted an “elastic” na- 
tional bank currency, in the form of an asset currency, as the best 
means of providing for sufficient money in a panic, of mitigating 
the evils of fluctuations in money in ordinary times, and of protect- 
ing the gold reserve. The greenbacks and silver certificates he 
wanted abolished. 

It was in connection with die problem of protectmg the gold re- 
serve that Taylor made his most suggestive analysis in the field of 
money. Under the universal gold standard, he pointed out, ffie 
world’s monetarv' stock would tend to distribute itself automdcaUy 
according to “relative need,” that is, relative “resources, men the 
stock of one country, as compared with another, ^ as small m 
tion to the money work done, its bank reserves ^oxAdhe defia^L 
The discount rate would then rise, and money would flow in for 
invtsnnent. Furthennore, the high discemt nte 
prices of securities and staples to fall, resulting in a nroces 

of money. Should a country have excess money, the reverse process 

w’ould correct the situation. . 

He qualified this, however, by saying that m some orcumstan 
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a conscious control of the movement of money would be desirable 
in order to maintain the stability of the credit system. In our mod- 
em monetaiy’^ structure, composed largely of credit money and 
bank money, he wrote, the standard money was actually the basis 
of the whole system. Consequently every extensive movement of 
standard money must be jealously watched, for while in the long 
run the excessive drain would correct itself, we could not afford to 
wait, for meanwhile serious consequences might occur. The loss of 
the reserve would overthrow the standard; even the beginnings of a 
serious depletion would so disturb the business world and so injure 
industry as to precipitate a panic. Under such circumstances active 
and vigorous measures to prevent a drain must be taken. 

He pointed to European practice as an example. To protect the 
reserve, the great European central banks had developed an elaborate 
series of checks, the most important of which was the discount 
policy, a device for hastening the operation of the natural correc- 
tiveness of a drain. When gold exports became serious, the Central 
Bank raised its discount rate, and if this proved ineffective, the rate 
was raised still higher. Soon the mobile capital of neighboring coun- 
tries was attracted, and gold outflow, to that extent, was stopped. 

Taylor was even willing to allow a country to suspend specie 
payments to protect the gold reserve, as had France after the open- 
ing disaster of the Franco-Prussian war of 1870. The specie of the 
great bank reserve of Fnjnce, he wrote, was being drawn for ex- 
port. To prevent the loss, the government ordered the Bank of 
France to suspend specie pajTnents. “This policy was of course 
seriously objectionable in that it involved a temf>orary overthrow 
of the standard of value, and a setting up of a fiat money standard,” 
but die paper money was so judiciously handled that the change in 
die standard was comparadvely small and the evil effects insig- 
nificant compared to its achieving the stoppage of the specie out- 
flow. 

Taylor himself specifically limited the “conscious” control of 
gold movements or “stay measures” to drains caused by great wars 
and the drains arising from unwise statutes, like the Sherman Silver 
Purchase Act, or other * artificial conditions” which at the very best 
could not be changed for a considerable dme. But his logic was 
capable of expansion beyond the limit he set. 

Taylor’s general theory of money and prices was along the lines 
of Laughlin’s anti-quantity theory position, but it was not so ex- 
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txeme. He agreed that it was almost indispatabie that the price level 
tended to var\’ \»-ith the qnantiu' of money, provided sufficient em- 
phasis was put on “tended." But he added dut “under normal con- 
ditions the influence of changes in the quantity of money” in gen- 
eral was “so slight as scarcely to deserve consideration.” The 
majoriu* of changes in the price level could primarily be explained 
bv conscious readjustment to a changed standard, or by the real cost 
of producing goods, or by changes in business confidence. The first, 
which in an expanded form was Laughlin’s position, happened when 
the pubhc had fairly conclusive evidence of the occurrence and ex- 
tent of a change in the value of the standard. In such cases an almost 
immediate “direct readjustment of general prices would take place, 
Le., of the value of money to the charged standard.” The clearest 
example of this was one which could hardly arise in any “decendy 
governed modem countr\'"; that is, where a formal change was 
made from the standard consisting of a specified amount of one 
metal to that containing a different amount of the same metaL Sap- 
pose, he \iTOte, die American government should subsatute for its 
present standard of the dollar, 25.8 grains of gold, a standard half 
as lartxe, 12.9 grains, “surely no one can doubt that there would at 
once be a prompt readjustment of prices to the cheaper unit.” That 
is, ever\- dealer would immediately double the prices of the goods. 
“No one would think of waiting till the result was worked out by 
natural processes. Each [dealer] would ^ that readjustment was 
effected without delay.” This being an unlikely case, Tavlor con- 
sidered the most important cause of variations in the price level to 
be changes in the teal cost of producing goods. Perhaps his most in- 
teresting anal\-sis dealt with the third cause: changes m busmes 
confidence which cause alternating periods of excessive tiding and 
industrial station. As long as credit and confidence increased, he 
said, demand was “constantly overtopping supply and so rais^ 
prices”; with a dechne in these factors, supply would overtop de- 
mand and so depress prices. 

This analN^s Taylor based on the causes of vanatiom m the pnce 
level in the “shori-run period.” According to him, the onty way 
changes in the quantiw of money influenced pnces was by i^ 
auencing <he d for good. But 

caused by the quantity of money available, but by the ^ 

posses these gLs. NW the people whose 

to these mattis were the dealeis, and they woold bo) only tf the 
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prospect for profit was good. That is, according to Taylor s analysis, 
changes in demand primarily depended on changes in the dealers 
estimate of business prospects. Of course, the dealer must have 
available bujong power, but this was only a condition. The primary 
cause of the buying was not the possession of the buying power but 
the inclination to buy, “due to supposed prospects of profit.” To as- 
sume that the money was the cause was like assuming that a man 
decided to move because a moving van happened to be in front of 
the door. 

Taylor, being completely wrapped up in defending the gold 
standard, contended that even if a monetary standard could eliminate 
booms and depressions, this would be of doubtful value. The early 
rise and later decline in prices which characterized them, he said, 
were “perfectly natural phenomena, expressing the real facts of 
value as determined by demand.” In the physicians’ language, they 
were physiological rather than pathological. “The presumption 
surely is that, being perfectly natural, they have some part to play 
in industrial life and should be let alone.” 

Taylor did not consider his attacks on the quantity theory as a 
departure from tradition, for he asserted in the end that his criticisms 
were directed against the “crude quantity theory.” ® As the con- 
troversy over bimetallism petered out, Taylor devoted increasing 
attention to preparing a general treatise on economics. His standard 
of self-criticism was high; he had seven editions of his Principles of 
Economics privately printed for his students before he permitted a 
commercial edition. It presented a most rigorous treatment of the 
principles of economics and an evaluation of the current system 
from an “orthodox” standpoint. 

Most noteworthy was Taylor’s comprehensive statement of the 
laws of return. He held that increasing returns to variable factors of 
production prevailed only when the indivisible fixed factors were 
themselves under-utilized. This implied that more of the indivisible 
factors were on hand than would be technologically desirable with 
full divisibility. Taylor stressed his point by an elaborate numerical 
and tabular presentation, which has since served as the basis of mod- 
em statements of the law. He “demonstrated” that if all factors 
were assumed divisible, and if additional units of a variable factor 
were added to a fixed amount of a divisible factor, then any 
tendency to increase marginal products of the variable factor would 
imply a negative marginal product of the constant factor. This 
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would indicate the presence of too much of the latter, relative to 
the amount of the variable factor. Taylor went on to show that 
with all factors costing something and with full divisibility, diminish- 
ing returns would characterize the use of all factors. 

Taylor admitted that the increase in the size of plants, as dis- 
tinguished from the proportioning of factors with a given size of 
plant, might be another cause of eflSciency and of diminishing unit 
costs; but he believed this law of decreasing costs, the “economies 
of large-scale production,” to be temporary.® In the face of limited 
resources, human and inanimate, he said, the normal law was that of 
“increasing costs,” although for long periods “constant costs” might 
characterize an industry. Normally, he thought, plants could not 
grow into giant monopolies; and therefore so-called monopolies 
should be distinguished from efficient large-scale units. 

In accordance with the views of “mathematical” economists, 
Taylor held that the prices of all goods were interdependent be- 
cause the prices of products and their costs must coincide, and be- 
cause almost all goods were “reciprocal substitutes” for one another. 
Equilibrium, therefore, would inevitably occur when the price of 
each primary factor or “cost good” coincided substantially with its 
“marmnal significance,” and if it involved a disutiUty factor of hu- 
man origin, it coincided substantially with the marginal disutility 
of supplying that factor. If the prices of the factors expressed their 
“marginal” or specific significance, utility, production would be 
correcdv guided by these prices both in respect to the choice of 
goods aid in proportioning the factors in the production of goods. 

Furthermore, if the prices for the factors should happen to be 
incorrect in the sense of not expressing their marginal significance, 
immediate reaction would eliminate the mischief. If, for example, 
some factor had an abnormaUy high price, entrepreneurs would re- 
duce their use of the factor; its demand would faU below the stock 
or natural output; and the supetfluous sto^ would cause a faU m 
price to its natural level. Therefore only *e prices for prin^ 
factors which expressed their marginal significance woidd mamtam 
themselves under the “automatic working of 

Although Tavlot did not credit entrepteneuis with the al^*t^ 
decLiine* the “precise amount of product imputahle to e^h factor 
“process^," .0 him the policies diey 
mneously adopted in each situation tended “automatically, in spite 
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of the ignorance of their authors ... to establish the correct factor 
prices, Ae price expressing their marginal significance.” ^ 

Though rent had no original disutilit)' cost, it had an equivalent, 
what he called “derivative disutilities.” Since the market price of 
land equaled the capitalization of its net income, persons seeking to 
become rent receivers would invest in land as if it were a producible 
commodits’ and thereby assume the “ordinary' capitalistic disutilities, 
abstinence, waiting, and risk taking.” Thus under free competition, 
he wrote, “every individual tends to get appro.ximately that income 
which expresses the marginal significance of the natural supply of 
the type of contribution made by himself or his property to the sum 
of utilities, and which at the same time expresses approximately the 
marginal disutility’ involved in making that contribution.” This he 
held to be the “service value” principle underlying the current 
scheme of distribution. 

Although a stickler for objectivity, he sought it by peculiarly 
narrowing his field of investigation. Such practices as predatory 
competition, favoritism, stock-jobbing, he would completely ex- 
clude from “a purely scientific analysis of economic principles.” 
The extent to which they modified economic principles belonged in 
ethics or sociology. But he felt called upon to defend wealth, say- 
ing that thrift after all was still essential to acquire and maintain 
large fortunes. If moralists deprecated the large fortunes created 
through government grant of resources, they ignored the fact that 
this public liberality had been justified as part of the price of the 
country’s extraordinarily rapid develojMnent. 

In general Taylor was against government intervention. He op- 
posed price-fixing because he felt it would intensify the underlying 
diffit^ties of scarcity by taking away the stimulus to increase pr^ 
duction. But if certain prices were unreasonably high from the 
standpoint of the public welfare, the government might purchase 
Ae goods and resell Aem at reduced prices to the classes especially 
inji^d by Ae high prices. Production in Ae affected fields would 
be insignificantly reduced, since Ae producers would bear only a 
slight share of the taxes required to pay for the goods. The socialist 
contention Aat ‘ public initiative” would eliminate the “so-called 
industrial cycle” was fairly reasonable, he wrote, but of lessenine 
unportance as Ae leaders of industry were learning to control Ae 
cycles. To Aose who contended that a shortage of purchasing 
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power existed which culminated in depression, Taylor countered 
with perhaps the best textbook statement of Say’s law. 

Taylor staunchly declared that, compared to other forms of eco- 
nomic organization, the present system was the best, at least for the 
moment. He took pains to point out the defects of socialism. To 
begin with, he said, the principle of equality of income was un- 
desirable because it would prevent society from making the best use 
of its resources. To avoid wasting important factors in unimportant 
commodities, each primary factor must be assigned a price under 
socialism as well as in the present order of free initiative and private 
enterprise. But whereas imder the present system the assigning oc- 
curred automatically, socialism would require a complete ^stem 
of bookkeeping. And ‘Vhen each person has been credited with the 
true value of his contribution, would not that person under any 
system remotely practicable have to be paid that value or something 
approximating it?” Indeed, a truly benevolent “dictator in a col- 
lectivist state . . . would choose to retain the present system.” * 
Taylor conceded and even emphasized that production in a so- 
cialist state need not necessarily be guided by arbiamy principles; 
it would be on a sound theoretical foundation if it foUowed the 
fundamental principles of economics he had laid down. “If the eco- 
nomic authorities of a socialist state would recognize equality be- 
tween cost of production on the one hand, and the demand price of 
the buyer on the other, as ... the only adequate proof Aat the 
commodity in question ought to be produced, they co . . . 
[guide] production, with the weU-founded confidence Aat they 
would never make any other than the right use of the [com- 


munity’s] economic resources. * . o u 

But to Taylor the demonstration that a sociaba State co^d ra- 
tionally operate the economic mechanism, that is, follow orthodox 
principles, by no means proved that the soaalist Statejvas « 
good Is, let Lne better than, the present s^em. On 
L demonstration would merely show ™ 

fundamental “otthodor” principles, and would also show that Ae 
system closely ap^roaimated the ideal of radonal econo^c 
line this he presented the foUowmg problem 

'°-^ow™Mf M^'help from the study of value under . 

HOW toout g g ^ roderstand the concept of eco- 
communisoc order], m trying ,..k « ctndv that real 

nmnic value in the present order? If we find m such a study that rea. 
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values under a communistic order coincide with the values which 
ideally perfect conditions ... [in the system] of free private initia- 
tive would tend to embody in prices, we should surely have a strong 
presumption in favor of the idea that the present system tends to 
establish the economically correct prices. Defend that statement.” 

Taylor’s demonstration that socialism could follow orthodox 
principles was eventually hailed as a major contribution by those 
writers who, accepting the tenets of the dominant theory of value, 
wished to “modernize” socialist economic doctrine.” Taylor con- 
sidered himself not an innovator in economics but a systematizer; 
not an inquirer into actual conditions but a formulator of the logic 
of why the current system had an underlying harmony. “My par- 
ticular capacities and tastes,” he declared, “added to earlier training 
in Philosophy, made it natural for me, as a teacher of Economics, to 
devote myself to theory, with only so much attention to the con- 
crete as was necessary to furnish the background required for 
theoretic analysis. My chief ambition was to restate what might be 
looked upon as generally accepted economic doctrine brought down 
to date— that restatement to be more organic and self-consistent 
than is usual.” ^ 

In later years Taylor made some striking exceptions to tradition. 
In edition after edition of his Principles he had sharply denounced 
the heresy of general overproduction by vigorously presenting Say’s 
law that the “demand for goods produced for the market consists 
of goods produced for the market, i.e., the same goods are at once 
the demand for goods and the supply of goods; so that, if we can 
assume that producers have directed production in true accord with 
one another’s wants, total demand must in the long run coincide 
with the total product of output of goods produced for the mar- 
ket. ^ But in 1^ ninth and last edition, in 1925, he made a significant 
qualification in his characteristic manner. He still asserted the truth 
of Say’s law, but it now became a long-run principle in more than 
the usual sense of long run. 

His analysis was based on his qualification that in modem society 
every exchange of product was divided into two parts; first a 
product was exchanged for money or bank credit; then the money 
or credit was exchanged for another product. And there was always 
a time mterval between the two operations. Thus the second part 
CO d be postponed for a long period, even indefinitely, thereby 
reducmg the general demand for goods, though the amount of pro- 
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duction was not cut down. But when such discrepancies betw^ 
demand and output became quite general, that is, a general decline 
in demand, this of necessity meant a “general slackening of produc- 
tivity all along the line.” Such a situation was characteristic of the 
depression that followed a business crisis. Should the government at 
such times undertake a large public works progr^ total demand 
would be increased considerably, thereby increasing general pros- 
perity. 

This conclusion was startling, coming as it did from a man who 
had earlier insisted that the phenomenon of boom and deprestion 
was simply a reflection of natural law. But it was still of so Me 
theoretical importance in Taylor’s mind as compared with the 
damental truth of Say’s law Aat it was not even given a question m 
tile list appended at the end of each chapter. It cannot be said to 
indicate any significant change in Taylor’s ^damental tenet^ 
These he held to tenaciously and dogmatically m both teachmg 
and writing. A former colleague complained that “the defect of the 
elementary course under Professor Taylor was that it w^. . • an 
exercise in logic, rather than instruction in the pracoce of tiie sara- 
tific method of determining premises. The result was to r^e 
young students who had been exercised m the art^ci^X simplified 
Sensed in the course unduly sure of th^elves/’ - To sus- 
tentions Taylor frankly admitted that he considered a dopianc 
presentatio/the best founckdon for sound t^g, and tote 
^hed to discourage reading of other men s theona ^ 

dents had been thoroughly drilled m hh pimcip te. gT 

rrd:;;:n»rS at leadmg — propcnad similar sy. 

to"d^^orlJLSnU2d^^^^^ 
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was comnnced diat political and social matters belonged in the realm 
of “imponderables” and were not amenable to scientific analysis. 
The “ponderables” were those factors that accounted for the work- 
ing of the modem economic s)'stem. 

And behind Taylor's theoretical scheme lay the notion, expressed 
in his first published paper, that the great safeguard and the “ulti- 
mate foundation of society— security for life, libert>% property’, 
honor, etc.”— was moral training. Enlightened self-interest, he 
argued, is inadequate since the majorit}' of men are not enlightened 
but are guided by emotion and by immediate appetite rather than 
the thrift that cares for the morrow. Gjnsequently enlightened self- 
interest breaks down in the time of trial, and the “torrent of passions 
sweeps away in a moment the work of a lifetime.” 

A further paradox might be added to u-hat is already involved 
enough by tracing the “radical” use to which Taylor’s conservative 
economic doctrines w'ere later put by the New Deal. The old order, 
uliich Taylor thought he A\'as defending, bitterly criticized the 
New Deal devaluation of the dollar, public works program, and sale 
of commodities below cost to people on relief— all of which could 
be defended by reference to Taylor’s economics. It is ironic that 
his few lapses from tradition would seem to have had such far- 
reaching effects. But this is largely fantasy’, for the New Deal econ- 
omists were scarcely followers of Taylor. 

Irony also permeated Taylor’s teaching career. The administra- 
tive sj’stem in his own courses indirectly p)ermitted the growth of 
heresy. Gifted young ipgn, already touched with heterodoxy but of 
limited means and interested in acquiring doctorates, accepted the 
low-paying temp)orar\- instructorships at Michigan. These men soon 
mastered a techmque of giving their students a good but rapid drill- 
ing in “Freddy’s economics” so that class grades were high, and 
then the instructors used the remaining time to expound what 
doubtless would have sounded to Taylor hke rank heresx'. In fact the 
very men whom he had considered among his best teachers became 
in later years outstanding critics of the main tradition. 


CHARLES HORTON COOLEY: CRITIC OF “aTO.MISTIC” INDIVIDUALISM 

Heres)^ at the University- of Michigan in part arose from the in- 
fluence of another teacher, Charles H. Cooley of the Department 
of Sociology. Cooley (1864-1929) was the son of the conservative 
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Judge Cooley, but like his father he was an independent spirit. In 
his undergraduate years at Michigan he was interested primarily in 
engineering. After a year of post-graduate work in that field he en- 
tered government service, working first with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and then with the Census Bureau. Having a 
broad scholarly bent, he returned to the university in 1892 to teach 
half-time as an instructor in Adams’ Department of Political Econ- 
omy, and to work for a doctorate in economics. He obtained the 
degree in 1894, with a dissertation on “The Theory of Transporta- 


tion.” 

In this study Cooley approved of government control, but not 
government ownership, of railways, control, he declared, was more 
elastic, permitted the trial of various methods, and was more in 
at^eement with historical tendencies.” And the first instrument of 
control should be publicity In that same year, in an essay on 
transportation written in collaboration with his father, Cooley de- 
clared that “the most natural solution” for the abuses of the railway 
companies would be regulation which should mclude the determina- 
tion of controversies by representatives of the roads acting under 
the supervision of pubUc authority. “One feature of such regulation 
must be the revival of the pooling principle, accompamed by such 
modifications and restraints as would render it more effec^ than 
formerly and at the same time prevent its operating mjunously to 


the public interest.” ^ , r • , u- u 

Cooley soon transferred to the new field of sociology, which he 

had offered as a minor for his doctorate. In good part Heniy C 
Adams was responsible for this move. While Cooley was walk.^ 
along with Adams and Taylor one afternoon ui 1892, T^y'" ^ 
some suggestions for extending the work of the dep^ent. Ato 
repUed Aat “he would rather see a course m sociology offe 
Jolev told Adams that he would like to offer such a course arf 
STaS encouraged him to prepare for if In ,8^ he 
fhe^e, and from that rime on devoted himself exclusively to 

*c^fevtwork as a sociologist enabled him to subject 4 e ^ons 
lecture in 1911 on “Pohtical Economy and Social Saence. 
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treatment of process in the textbooks, he said, was “almost wholly a 
short-range study of mechanism, remarkable for elaborateness” in a 
nar row area, but it lacked breadth and shed little light on the 
“wdder economic and social significance of the mechanism of 
which” it treated. The economic theorist, therefore, was like the 
man who observes **only the second hand of a watch r he counts the 
seconds with care, but is hardly in a position to tell what time it is.” 
Coolev wanted an economic theory^ that “without losing any of the 
substmdal results of current economics shall so broaden them as to 
meet in some degree the requirements already suggested.” 

The economic theorists, he said, started with consumer “demand 
as a datum”; and though demand was quite properly taken as a 
datum for the purpose of intensively studying market processes, in 
practice this method unfortunately amounted to assuming that de- 
mand was justified, and thus justed all the economic conditions 
effectively contributing to supply it. But “demand,” protested 
Cooley, “is simply an expression of economic power and will as de- 
termined bv all the existing conditions. It is as much the effect as 
the cause of the actual state of the economic sy^stem. Like all our 
inheritance it comes doyvn from the past in a turbid stream, bearing 
with it those struggles and compromises that make up human his- 
tory. All the evils of the economic sy^’stem, except those which are 
added in the market process, are already implicit in demand, and of 
course are transmitted to production and distribution.” The ac- 
ceptance of this sy^m as pure is like a city expecting to avoid the 
effects of polluted water by using clean pipes. “The pipes— that is, 
the process connecting demand and supply— are a matter of great 
solicitude to the economist, the source comparatively little.” 

Coolev did not subscribe to any economic interpretation in terms 
of a rigid class theory. But he did make the incisive observation that 
demand was laigely a class phenomenon. Thus demand, according 
to him, was preponderantly determined by the economic power and 
will of a fraction of the population. But this did not necessarily 
make the concentration of it bad. While it meant waste and mis- 
direction of social resources, it meant also die fostering of “im- 
portant interests which a more equal distribution of power might 
possibly neglect.” So demand, Cooley reiterated, expressed all the 
vices and virtues of the actual social system: it called just as loudly 
for prosdtudon, child labor, and corrupt polidcs as for better 
things. “In one sense it is the outcome of Ae inherent corrupdon of 
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human nature”; in another it is the “outcome of the economic 
process itself.” 

The theorist, G3oley went on to say, peculiarly failed to show 
that competition was a part of a process of “progressive organiza- 
tion in which competition and combination are complementar)' 
phases of social adaptation.” Competition was the ver\' heart of the 
economic process, but the economist by abstracting it from other 
phases of the social movement conceived it in a “highly individual- 
istic sense, and erected this narrow conception into an ideal.” The 
theorist regarded combination as a disturbing condition and fitted it 
into the scheme bv so-called “doctrinal patching.” Yet far from be- 
ing a “namral” development under so-called static or settled con- 
ditions, free competition could exist only as far as it was made a 
“conscious object of public will.” It could be preserved only if in 
the first place certain “d)-namic elements exist, such as the inequal- 
ities of individual capacin*,” and if it were deliberately fostered by 
such methods as “free public vocational education and the public 
control of great industries.” 

And the same comments were to his mind applicable to the econ- 
omists' attitude toward government intervention. They treated the 
doctrine of public control also as a patch, he said, as alien to die 
economic process; w hereas we should see public control as a 
“normal and inseparable part of the economic process; alwap 
growing w ith it.” In the same way the economic theorists of the 
dominant school ignored the role of philanthropy and ethics. A so- 
cial science w hich was not also in its basic principl^ “an ethical 
science,” was “unfaithful to its deepest responsibilitv',” that is, aid- 
ing general progress, mere this obligation was observed by the 
economists, it came from their “untutored good sense ^d gwd 
feeling . . . rather than from the principles of their science. In their 
textbooks the ethical considerations were “admittedly patches, not 


oi^anic parts of the doctrine. - r ■ 

Coolev ^ranted that the economist must necessarily specialize m 
the econoiJiic aspect of progress, but maintained Aat the economist 
should not do so bv separating the prmciples of his science from 
those of social ethic^. In short, he said, current economics d^t with 
social process, “almost whoUv in its immediate and somewhat tran- 
sitorv' aspects-such as that of marke^valuation-and is not, m a 

large sense, a science of process at all. ct- 

Coolev thought that the econonucs of his day admirabl) 
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plained the determination and workings of market valuation, but 
did not comprehend the underlying forces behind supply and de- 
mand. More deeply, he felt that it emphasized the material, pe- 
cuniary forces as agents of progress rather than the higher ethical 
forces' Its impersonal exactitudes, to his mind, left no room tor 
those deeper insights into the individual and society that y ere requi 
site for social progress. 

Primarily on these grounds he attributed much the same role to 
statistics as to orthodox economics. Although he had engaged m 
statistical work and had taught statistics, both “theoretical and prac- 
tical,” at Michigan at the beginning of his career, he considered it 
secondary even to traditional economics.^* “Exact prediction,” he 
declared in Social Process (1918), would be possible only when the 
general social situation remained unchanged or changed in ways not 
involving new problems of choice in the specific field of inquiry. 
The more the question was one of intelligence, the less the numeri- 
cal method could cope with it. Students of the principles of so- 
ciolog^v should be less concerned with seeking primaiy' facts than 
"with their interpretation, because at present the latter was the more 
difficult task. Facts were easily available which, “if fully digested 
and correlated, would be sufficient to illuminate” the whole field. It 
was, he said, as in economics, whose principles had been primarily 
worked out by “closer study and interpretation of facts, which, as 
details, every businessman” knew. 

Cooley quite frankly stated in Social Orgamzation (1909) that 
the principles of justifiable government vmdertakings were those 
advocated by Jevons. The real basis of most State functions was the 
need for them and the existence of no other adequate way to perform 
them. This held not only for the “primary ones of waging war and 
keeping order, but of issuing money, building roads, bridges, and 
harbors, collecting statistics, instituting free schools, controlling mo- 
nopolies, and so on.” But government undertakings should be “sus- 
ceptible of comparatively simple and uniform methods,” because the 
mechanism of the State was clumsy. The reasons justifying a State in 
running a post office or a telegraph, for example, were not necessarily 
sufficient for its assuming the far more complex railroad business. 
Again, any business taken over by a State should be watched at least 
by some “powerful group steadfastly interested in efficiency and 
capable of judging” whether it was attained. Thus the monetary 
and financial functions w’ould be “safeguarded by the scrutiny of 
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the commercial world.” But in the case of the protective tariff, the 
lack of an effective balancing interest similar to that of the business 
communit\' produced what he considered practically class le^sladon. 

Consequently, said Cooley, the municipal sphere was the most 
favorable for Ae extension of government function. “Municipal so- 
cialism,” he wTOte, “has the great advant^e over other sorts of 
State extension of being optional by small units, and of permitting 
all sorts of diversiu*, experiment, and comparison.” It had nothing 
of that “deadening uniforming and obliteration of alternatives in- 
volved in the blanket socialism of the State. The evils we suffer from 
private monopolies . . . are as norfiing compared widi those to be 
feared from an all-embracing State monopoly.” 

The most far-reaching of Cooley’s contributions to economics 
was his emphasis, reiterated from time to time, on the necessity of 
going behind pecuniaiv’^ demand to realize that this was itself “no 
trustworthy expression of the human values actually working in the 
minds of men at a given time.” At the same time he undertook to 
show how human "values might progressively be given market 
standing; that is, become objects of pecuniary demand. “In general 
values be expressed in the market only as they have become the 
object of extended recognition in some exchangeable fonm and so 
of regular pecuniary competition.” To attain such a position th^ 
must be accepted by the organized opinion of a considerable social 
group, who would'supply Ae competitors. ‘They must also, in a 
measure, be standardized; that is, the degrees and kinds of value 
must be defined, so that regular and precise traiKactions” would be 
possible. New values seeking pecuniary- expression mu^ achieve a 
s\"stem; in other words, the “progress of market valuation • • * ^ ^ 
timislation into pecuniary terms of values which have already 
come, in some measure, a social institution.” 

According to Cooley, the question of social improvement m terms 
of valuation was largely, therefore, that of imparting such p^ 
cision and social recogiiition” to those “psychical values we be- 
Ueve e^-idence improvement, as “shall give them pecumary standing, 
and add the inducement of market demand to whatever other foj^ 
mav be working for their realizarion.” More broadly, a b^ 
peioniarr- valoation of men, said Cooley, required that ^ 
^ues hi developed along with the social organiranon “ 

appreciate and define these and obtain then 

Ni social manipulation could compel people to pay lugh pnees for 
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exception of Johannsen, modified the tradition in their attempts to 
apply it more closely to the observed facts. 


NICHOLAS AUGUST LUD^VIG JACOB JOHANTfSEN: 
THE “aNLATEUR EOOXONUST” 


N. Johannsen (1844-1928) of New York presented one of die 
sharpest critiques of the doctrine of savings in its relation to de- 
pressions. Heretofore litde has been known of him, yet some of the 
ideas he expounded contained the germs of modem developments.^ 
Perhaps this can be accounted for by the fact that Johannsen was 
one of the strangest characters in American economics. He was of 
German birth and retained a keen interest in German matters, pub- 
lishing in German as well as in English. He had litde formal educa- 
tion. For many years he was an executive with a New York export 
and import firm, and his letter books indicate that he engaged ex- 
tensively, and rather successfully, in stock-market operations. 
Johann^n’s first MTitings appear under pseudommis, a fact which 
he explained on die ground that his employer might think diat he 
could not pay full attention to business and write on financial topics 


at one and the same time. 

Johannsen began writing as early as 1878, publishing a pamphlet. 
Cheap Capital, under the pseudonym “A- Merwin.” In diis he sated 
that depression hui^ on because' business could not obtain “cash 
capital” or “cash funds” at low interest rates. The depresrion, there- 
fore, could be alleviated if the withdrawal of greenbacks were 
stopped, but in the end the increase in amount of greenbacks could 
not achieve prosperin', for greenbacks had no adequate sec^ty 1^- 
hind them. Rather, c^h capital should be expanded throi^h the m- 
crease of national bank notes backed by government boni^ these 
notes to be redeemable in greenbacks. Wlule such expansion 
inflationa^^^ he contended that it would be safe if it were conon^ 
until the long-term rate of interest feU to appoximately zVz or 3 per 


cent. 


Tnthcr uncrating point was Johannson’s prtsantadon of *e 
modus Operuudi of fJucs. U all propem- were own^ free of d*d 
he said, Ae pressure to sell, characteristic of panics, wodd not 
occur However, since most property was encumbered with ^t, m 
many cases nearly to its full value, any decline m price, ^7 

the most casual occurrence or some important event, would elinn- 
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nate the margin owned by the nominal owner of the property, thus 
forcing its sale. This process originated in the stock exchange and 
Spread to all other property. 

Around the turn of the century Johannsen began working on a 
theory of depression that constituted a significant contribution to 
the literature. In 1908, at the age of sixty-four, he published his basic 
theory, A Neglected Point in Connection icitb Crises. In this work, 
and later in the condensed pamphlet Business Depressions (1925), 
he argued that die true cause of depressions was in an “ ‘impaired’ 
form of savings.” Primarily and immediately, by reducing demand, 
the act of saving tended to create unemployment. When, however, 
savings were invested in productive equipment or other durable 
wealdi, full employment resulted, and such use of savings con- 
stituted “normal” savings. He used as an example a community with 
an income of $100,000,000, of which he assumed that 85 per cent 
was expended for consumables and 15 per cent for investment in 
the construction of new productive equipment. About 85 per cent 
of the population, then, were engaged in producing consumables 
for all, while the 15 per cent saved went to the construction work- 
ers as income for their services and for the production of the raw 
materials. Thus all workers were fully employed. 

“Impair savings” differed from “normal” savings, he wrote, in 
that while the latter when disbursed came to the receivers in the 
form of earnings, the “impair savings came to them over the bridge 
of their own impoverishment.” Suppose of the $100,000,000 of the 
community’s totd annual earnings, 1 5 per cent had no opportunitv 
for useful investment, “there being already productive capital in the 
community up to the saturation point sufficient to produce all con- 
sumables” for which there was a sale. Then the construction work- 
ers who ordinarily earned $15,000,000 in the aggregate remained 
unemployed. These workers would be forced to meet their living 
expenses by using up their savings accounts, selling their securities, 
taking mor^ages on their homes, or borrowing from friends. 

The saver, then, had extracted money from ffie community as in- 
come, but had been unable to return it to the community. Ms sav- 
ings thus became “impair” savings. Should he subsequently return 
the funds either through extending loans or purchasing the prop- 
erties of needy people, his investments would become “impair in- 
vestments.” These loans and purchases would bring partia] relief, 
but only after his savings had caused unemployment, retrenchment. 
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and destitution. Johannsen’s analysis was unique in that it demon- 
strated a peculiar multiplication of this primary cause, achieved by 
the reaction of one trade upon another. This principle Johannsen 
called the “muldphTng (or cumulative) principle” and originally 
presented it in 1903 in his brochure Depressions-Perioden, published 
under the pseudon\Tn J. J. O. Lahne. In A Neglected Point Johann- 
sen explained that the baneful effects of impair savings extended be- 
yond those who ordinarily constructed the new capital goods, for 
unemployment in diese lines would reduce the demand for con- 
sumable goods, thus creating further unemployment. One group of 
workers after another would be affected until finally even the in- 
comes of the savers would be decreased. Thus the people s income 
might decline two or three times the amount of the impair savings. 
On the other hand, savings promptly invested to create new capital 
or wealth would bring full employment and progress, as well as in- 
creased demand, for a dollar saved and usefully invested would cause 


two dollars’ worth of demand for consumables. 

In the later condensation. Business Depressions, he wrote that 
building activity, expanding auto production, and heavy purchases 
of foreign bonds would provide the investment opportunioK to 
prevent a slump, but that these fields could not expand indefinitely. 
During and since the war, he said. United States ej^rts had enor- 
mously increased, creating employment for American workers at 
the expense of workers in other countries. When Amencan capi^- 
ists invested their sa\mgs in foreign securities, these funds, actu% 
paid to the home producers of the surplus exports goods, had Ae 
ame effect as savings invested in domestic productive capi^ 
ports increased business acrivitv' and the country became richer, but 
« the expense of other countries, which through their indebtedness 
became poorer. When the time should come to adjust the dispro- 
portion between exports and imports, when the country s ^ 
mendous building activity should settle down to normal, and ^ 
auto and radio Sdustries reach the saturation pomt, this coun^ 
would be ripe for a severe depression. And the atuation wodd be 
aggravated riiould the debtor countnes repty their war debts m 
ish, thus increasing American investment-seetog cash fun^ 

In his chief treatise, A Neglected Pomt, Johan^m dcda^t^ 
the only solution he could offer was that old, 

tries should attempt to have a lower savmg propen^ than new, 
^^e^ve countrL, and that perhaps the wealthy should purchase 
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more luxuries* But in the same year, 1908, in an article m the 
Journal of Commerce, entitled “How to Relieve the Depression^ 
he offered a more concrete suggestion: that proper financing 01 t c 
railroads could help bring about a revival. The railroads needed 
enormous cash funds for developments, he said. With a surplus of 
cash funds in the money market, the roads could not obtain capita , 
at a reasonable rate of 4 or 4 14 per cent, because investors distrusted 
the roads. This distrust was due in part to the predator)^ practices 
of railroad magnates. It could be overcome if a syndicate of bankers, 
with the power to veto any measure of management, would guaran- 
tee the interest on new railroad bond issues, in return for a slight 
fee. Furthermore, the syndicate could buy up die roads’ high-yielding 
short-term notes, which were, of course, more attractive to in- 
vestors rhan 4 per cent long-term bonds. It could obtain funds to 
buy these notes by following the procedure of stockbrokers who 
charged their customers 4 per cent on margin accounts and bor- 
rowed from the h anks on call at 2 per cent. The sellers of the notes, 
having cash, would naturally be tempted to buy the bonds. 

The expanding roads would create emplo)Tnent, increasing in- 
come, and consumption, thereby creating further employment. 
“And the well-known interplay of activity and reaction, thus 
started,” Johannsen concluded, would help relieve depression. Thus, 
while in “How to Relieve the Depression” Johannsen approved of 
increasing bank credit under “extenuating circumstances,” he dep- 
recated its use in normal times because it tended to take the form 
of a permanent investment. In A Neglected Point he asserted that 
only a small part of “bank money” originated from loans made on 
commercial paper, and that most of it was issued on the security of 
stocks and mort^ges; in other words, banks did not confine their 
loans to their “legitimate sphere,” the discounting of commercial 
paper, but branched out into the field of permanent investment. 
True, these loans were not “normally of a permanent nature, being 
put out on ‘call’ or on short term.” But in reality they constituted 
permanent investments, for their aggregate did not diminish but ex- 
panded, and debtors paid the maturing loans by making new ones, 
“shifting them from one bank to the other and from one holder of 
the securities to the other.” 

Johannsen did not give up his effort to find a cure for depres- 
sion. While in 1908 he tackled the problem by encouraging invest- 
ment, in 1913, in his German publication Die Steuer der Zukurtft 
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(“Taxes of the Future”), he endeavored to meet the problon 
through discouraging savings and encouraging consumption. He 
suggested that the government should issue as the drcukdng 
medium a paper money which would bear an annual tax of 50 per 
cent, payable at the rate of i per cent a week for the first fifty 
weeks. Thus, whereas other taxes by reducing purchasing power 
tended toward a depression, this taxed currency would promote 
spending. In sending copies of the volume to leading German econo- 
mists, Johannsen explained that the scheme would stave off the 
threatening and seemingly inevitable socialist revolution- 

Johannsen’s scheme was similar to the “stamped money” scheme 
developed by Silvio Gesell in the nineties, which acquired a certain 
popul^ty in America in the thirties and was promoted by Irving 
Fisher. But there were certain differences in detail between the two 
plans, especially on the rate of taxation. Furthermore, Gesell meant 
the scheme to achieve the abolition of rent and interest; but Johann- 
sen, while he contended that his own scheme would lower interest 
rates, felt that some interest was essential, and he opposed the 
attack on rent.* 

In 1920, in The True Way for Deflation, Johannsen stated that 
the inflation was due primarily to the excessive demand for new 
construction, and he suggested that the Federal Reserve Board de- 
termine when member banks may make loans for construction. But 
the force of his argument was weakened by his insistence fliat stock- 
market speculation continue unhamp^ed, and by his deprecation of 
any attempts to curtail bank credit for purchases of stock on 


margin. t u a-a 

On the whole, economists conadered Johannsen a crank who did 

not grasp the ABC of economics. But the exceptions were notably 
Elmer H. Youngman, editor of the Banker^ Magaane, encouraged 
him and opened the journal to his writings. John Bates Clark 
merit in Johannsen’s theory that the savings of one class were us^ 
to acquire the property of another, and he felt that Johannsens 
study of the causes and effects of depressions threw light on the 
problem. Johannsen’s presentation of the mode m which a los o 
Lplovment by one group M to loss of 
group' was also suggestive, Dark thought; althou^ to 
f^haLen faUed ,o rocogniro all the 

multipUcation of the original disaster and overestmiated the amount 
of enforced idleness indirectly caused.* 
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The less orthodox students of economy were more enthusiastic 
and responsive to Johannsen’s ideas. John A. Hobson and Wesley 
C Mitchell strongly stressed the merits of his theory in their major 
works; and the old Fabian Socialist George Bernard Shaw informed 
Johannsen that the “category of impair savings is a valuable coirec- 
tive to the ridiculous optimism of our capitalist economists. He 
hoped that Johannsen would probe deeper into “our frightfully 
wasteful way of dealing with our capital.” ® 

This mixed reception in no way discouraged Johannsen. In the 
year of his death Johannsen, intellectually vigorous despite his 
eighty-four years, was still pushing his “specialty, impair savings 
due to saturation of productive capital,” and hoping that after a 
“long line of disappointments, my endeavors may still reach a 
successful end.” « In reality, they had done so theoretically, for, de- 
spite his deficiencies and inconsistencies, there is no question that 
Johannsen had an acute insight. His general theoretical analysis of 
saving contains many a germ present in more recent analyses of the 
problem of unemployment. 


HAROLD GLENN MOULTON: OUTIC OF TRADITIONAL BANKING THEORY 

Johannsen’s audience was limited by the fact that he was a pseu- 
donymous and itinerant writer, but the heterodox views of Harold 
G. Moulton (1883-) had the imprint of the best academic sources. 
While teaching at the University of Giicago (from which he went 
later to the presidency of the Brookings Institution), he threw more 
light on the doctrine of saving and the theory of capital formation. 
Moulton worked in an atmosphere surcharged with feeling against 
the complacency of existing traditional economic thought; he was 
deeply stirred by G>oley, Veblen, and Davenport. He found it 
shoeing that an introductory treatise on economics should present 
“eternal verities and lead the student to believe that the present in- 
dustrial order is about all that human wisdom could hope to evolve.” 
On the contrary, he said, “if society is to be made to serve the best 
interests of nations and peoples, we shall have to study the system 
as it is, and endeavor to rev^ its weaknesses, as well as its points of 
strength, to the end that its glaring defects may be intelligently 
remedied.” ^ 

More concretely, Moulton built upon the banking suggestions of 
Davenpoit.® Like Davenport, he questioned diat saving— thrift— was 
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at all times beneficial for die community under the present pecuni- 
ary system. He went further to question die whole structure of 
capital formadon, pointing out that traditional economic theory 
failed to understand diat commercial banking was the most impor- 
tant institution related to capital formation. Guided by the general 
theory of value and distribution, he said, economists were treating 
commercial banking not in relation to die whole economic system 
but in isolation, merely as a guarantor of personal credit. An institu- 
tional treatment, however, would show that expanding bank credit, 
made possible by the gradual perfecting of a credit machinery, was 
the agent of rapid industrial progress. To him, those of a “mathe- 
maticd inclination . . . disposed to view the economic organization 
in equilibrium rather than in process” failed to see that the expan- 
sion of bank credit, rather than the restriction of consumption, made 
possible a more rapid capital formation. Failing to differentiate be- 
tween primitive society and the modem specialized pecuniary 
organization motivated by profits, these economists could not see 
that new capital goods would not continue to be created in die face 
of a Isgging^ consumption demand. Therefore, to a certain degree, 
thrift, according to his theory, would always retard the rate of 
capital formation. 

The historical result had been, he said, that rapid capital forma- 


tion had accompanied rapid consumption. This anomaly, from the 
standpoint of classical economics, had been made possible because 
we were gradually perfecting our ba nk i n g mechanism, whereby the 
system as a whole could make loans and investments to the extent 
of sixteen times the cash reserves. The expansion of ba^ credit had 
dius enabled businessmen to secure the funds widi which to mduce 
the otherwise large amount of unemployed human energy to create 
capital goods, without having to rely on previous saving by con- 

But this analysis, said Moulton, applied to the formation of capital 
during a “transitional period,” in which, to use his words, the “use 
of dS commercial banking machinery has been growmg more 
universal and in which the banking frontier has been graduaUy dis- 
appearing.” This period was, he thought, drawing to a close, and 
the time would eventually come when the ratio between ca* ^ 
serves and loans and investments could not further be decreased. 
Although the organization of the Federal R^rve Sy^ein 
what extended the length of the transitional era, and might extend 
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it much further, we must sooner or later face the problem of cap- 
ital formation under conditions where an expanding banking cur- 
rency would no longer provide the funds wi^out the need of pre- 
ceding consumption. Thus capital formation must, in the absence 
of some new motive force to production— that is, some force other 
than relatively short-run profits-eventually proceed at a substan- 
tially retarded rate.” Of course, even if “society could once strike 
the ‘happy medium’ between spending and saving (but this would 
be a mere chance strike),” not everx^one could find employment 
in producing either capital goods or consumer goods. 

Although Moulton’s views were a shrewd thrust at traditional 
economics, the qualifications satisfied specialists in banking. Harold 
L. Reed of Cornell approved them enough to summarize them in 
1919 as follows: “The production of indirect goods takes place 
most largely in periods of heayv"^, rather than in periods of light, 
consumption of direct goods. Lessened consumption of direct goods 
may destroy the profit possibilities of the production of the indirect, 
It is not from thrift or individual saving Aat the bulk of the invest- 
ment funds has been obtained in periods of rapid construction of 
equipment goods. In large part such funds have represented the ex- 
panding credit grants of commercial banks. The labor for the pro- 
duction of the indirect goods must not be considered so much a 
subtraction as a virtual addition to that utilized in the production 
of direct goods resulting in less unemployment and more enthusiasm 
on the part of both the entrepreneur and the laborer.” 

It was quickly enough recognized that Moulton’s views argued 
bv inference for the inJBation of credit to prevent unemployment. 
TTius Reed stated on the basis of Moulton’s theory that with funds 
from the bank, the liquid capital necessary for die production of 
durable productive agents could be obtained, and “rising prices for 
consumption goods would stimulate entrepreneurial seizure of oppor- 
tunities” for Ae creation of the capital goods. 

While banking speciahsts were not worried by Moulton’s criti- 
cisms, direct and implied, of the traditional doctrine of no general 
overproduction, more general economists were. Among them was 
Mvron W. Watkins, then of the University of Missouri (later with 
the Twentieth Century Fund). “An attempt to explain die relation 
of specific institutions, habits, and immemorial precepts to the 
fundamental processes of economic society is praiseworthy at any 
time,” he declared. Moulton had helped to advance economics by 
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his “discussion of the relation of loans and discounts to die cadi 
reserve,” by hk “reference to die investment feature of commerciai 
banking, and [by] his directing attention to die lack of any die- 
oredcal analysis of die insdtudonal processes by whidi saving are 
converted into productive equipment.” But to Waddns die heresy 
of general overproduction had long since been demolished by J. B. 
Say. So Waddm could not accept Moulton when he aigu^ that 
sa ving was not always socially dearable, because what was saved 
would not under all circumstances eventuate in an increased sup- 
ply of capital equipment. Although M^addns granted that individ- 
uals and insdturions might engage in some hoarding, that some 
friction might occur in die process of converting savii^ into c^ 
ital equipment, diat b anks sometimes acted like misers; and that even 
entrepreneurs were occaaonally subject to peculiar psycholt^cal 
states of which doubdess much could be learned by a careful, con- 
crete, and comprehensive study, neverthdess, abstract inquiry did 
not require that explicit allowance be made for the modifying (»n- 
didons of “imperfect economic machinery” and “illogical acdcns 
among die econonuc prime movers.” 

Thus, unfortunately, a discusaon diat ought have led to a fruit- 
ful inquiry into the nature of the iosdtudons of investment and sav- 
ing got tangled up, on die one side with the immediate objective 
modifying the legd limitadons upon the Federal Reserve banks in 
rediscounting; and on the other with the objecdve of showing 
Watkins called the error of n^lecdng “logical assumptions” and of 
emphasizing **modifyii^ condidons. * 


BEXJAMIX MCAUESTER ASI®BSON, JR.: 
SOCIAL VALCE AND THE THEORY OF MONEY 


Workinff along lines similar to the heterodox nodons of Johami- 
sen and Moulton was B. M. Anderson, Howe^, ^ had a ^ 
comprehensive theoretical framework. Anderson 
of a politically prominent Missouri family, received his 
1 .Sning at I University of Missoori.» 
his doctoral disseitadon at Colambia Utuv^V. W 
hs reception among economists pronnsed Andetson a mete^ 
career. WhUe preparing his thesis Anderson was 
*ith Cooky’s wo* in sociology bn, he 
Oark’s The Philosophy of Wedth and The Distributson of 
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And he listened intently to John Dewey and Franklin H. Giddings, 
both of whom had become permanently settled at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Anderson claimed that he based his position on a “pragmatic or 
“utilitarian” philosophy; namely, truth is what “we find will satisfy 
our desires and needs.” Since desires and volitions were the com- 
mon ground of our intellectual life, a similarity between individuals 
must exist on the desire-feeling-volitional side. After this reformu- 
lation of the pleasure-pain psychology, Anderson went on to state 
that value was a “quantity of motivating force, power over the 
actions of man, embodied in an object,” and not the subject. Within 
the realm of individual psychology, according to him, the whole 
system of values-ethical, religious, economic, aesthetic— was “con- 
stantly tending toward equilibrium ... all asserting themselves and 
finding their place in the scale and getting their ‘margins’ fixed, ex- 
tensive margins and intensive margins.” This, Anderson decbred, was 
“merely a generalization of well-known economic laws.” But a 
further point, Anderson added, was that since this equilibrium holds 
among ^ values, any object of value may be used to measure the 
value of any other and is thus the “price” of the other. 

To him Aese laws held for social values as well as individual val- 
ues. Thus, at any given moment, “there is an equilibrium bervveen . . . 
the forces tending to correct and to perpetuate the inequalities in 
the distribution of wealth. . . . The legal value of private property- 
one of those great social ‘absolute values’— checks at an early stage 
many of our weU-meant but badly planned efforts at justice.” 
For example, at the margin a struggle occurs between the entre- 
preneurs on the one side, endeavoring to produce at a minimum 
expense irrespective of the health of their employees, and law 
and morals on the other side, attempting to restrict them. “The 
money prices of the products reflect the marginal equilibrium 
attained.” 

Unfortunately, said Anderson, the economist too often neglected 
the non-economic moral and legal values, which he held to be con- 
stant. But the practical businessman studied these factors, tried “to 
estimate their force in quantitative price terms,” and adjusted his 
plans to them. Thus, when agitation for rate reductions occurred, 
the manufacturer of railroad equipment planned to reduce his out- 
put. 

The reviewers generally expressed admiration for Anderson’s 
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ability, but several questioned that it differed sobstandally fnmt 
current “orthodox” economics. Alvin S. Johnson, an outstanding 
student of J. B. Oark, in reviewii^ Social Value, said that Ander- 
son’s doctrine made “exchange ratios correspond in all cases 'widi 
underlying social value.” Thus it was a “mere redehning of terms— 
a restatement of a problem.” 

Anderson’s claim that he followed Cooley in good part was 
doubted by a number of economists equally conversant with Cooley’s 
work. One critic pointed out that wMe Cooley attempted to study 
“real facts and forces,” Anderson attempted to “formulate and adopt 
a concept,” and thus got “into doubtful ground of logic and dog- 
matism.” A student and former colleague of Cooley, Walter W. 
Stewart of Amherst, asserted that Anderson’s theory held that eco- 
nomic utilities “ought not to be left in the mind of the individual, 
and so he converted them into an attribute of the commodity and 
named them ‘social value.’ Thus the theory drops the concept of 
the economic man, who reflected the institotions of the eighteenth 
century, and adopts the concept of social value which makes die 
goods reflect the habits of men. Either method is equally fatal to an 
interpretation of institutions in their own right,” And Anderson s 
claim to be a follower of John Dewey was also denied by a critic, 
who pointed out that Anderson’s performance moved in a philo- 
sophical tradition that Dewey was combating-that of Hegel with 

his Absolute.** - 1 • • l 

The book, meanwhile, won an important national prize m the 

profession, the Hart, Schaffner & Marx prize, and in 1913, at Ae age 
of twenty-seven, Anderson, who had been an instructor at Colum- 
bia, was promoted to assistant professor. He accepted, however, a 

more tempting offer from Harvard. , „ . tt- i ^ 

In 1917^ he elaborated on his “social value m The Value ^ 
Money. Here he attempted to show the concrete bearing of the 
doctrine on the pecuniary system. That valu« were the ou^ome of 
society’s will, not the result of arbitrary w^ of 
declared, was weU illustrated by great financial operations. h^ 
of a great banking house possessed large power m deading 
to ^^erwrite an issue, buVhe could not exercis^t capnaousty, for 
should investors suffer, he would lose pres^e. Thus, 
he was a social instrument. Siimlarly, in the great s^culanve ^ 
L, the stock and produce excl^ges, buyers -d 
marily interpreters, students, of impersonal social forces, seeking 
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to adjust themselves to these forces.” The speculators knew that if 
they ran counter to the facts, they would lose money. 

Anderson went on to argue that credit transactions were a part 
of the productive process and increased values. The function of 
credit, he said, was to universalize the characteristics of money, high 
salabiliw, “to ‘coin’ so to speak, rights to goods on shelves, lands, 
etc. etc!, into liquid rights, bearing the dollar mark.’ Thereby they 
would become much more salable than they had been m their orig- 
inal form, and often would become “as salable as money itself, 

functioning perfectly as money.” , • „ 

From this analysis Anderson drew two “practical conclusions. 
First, that contrary to the complaints of many farmers, merchantt, 
politicians, and even scientific writers. Wall Street did not drain 
our commerce of its life blood-money-but rather prevented that 
life blood from coagulating. Second, the provision in the Federal 
Reserve Act forbidding Federal Reserve banks from rediscounting 
stock-exchange paper should be eliminated. The member banks 
should be free to grant loans with stock-exchange securities as col- 
lateral. By closely limiting liquid assets to gold, he thought, the 
power of the Federal Reserve banks to help commerce was greatly 
weakened. Furthermore, in periods of financial crises, the Federal 
Reserve banks could provide no effective relief, for if stock- 
exchange loans lost their liquidity, all other bank loans would cer- 
tainly be in the same position. 

Technically speaking, Anderson directed his work on money to 
an attack on the quantity theory of money, and in that connection 
he made a most illuminating suggestion in an address before the 
Harvard Economic Seminar in 1914. According to the minutes, 
Anderson contended that “while the quantity theory assumes that 
it is the quantity of money in existence that is important, the thing 
of real significance is the quantity of income in Ae country meas- 
ured in terms of money.” 

In 1918 Anderson was offered a full professorship at die Univer- 
sity of jMichigan, but by the time the offer arrived he had accepted 
the position of economist for the National Bank of Commerce on 
the ground that Wall Street had become his laboratory. “The past 
three or four years,” he wrote Seligman, “have convinced me of my 
ability to get along pleasandy and effectively with bankers and 
brokers and businessmen, and have, moreover, convinced me that 
Wall Street is more interested in scientific truth about economic 
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facts and tendencies than any other set of men I have met. ... It k 
refreshing to deal with men who cannot afford to be decehred, \idio 
really want the truth because they need it in their business.” “ 

Anderson’s concrete objective was not unlike that of Moulton 
and Johannsen— a demand for easing bank discount policy in favor 
of “permanent investment”— and there is no question dut Ander- 
son’s Social V due was a powerful force in broadening the r ealm of 
economic inquiry. An entry in Charles H. Cooley’s journal at the 
time is quite enlightening on the point: 

I have this fall a Saturday morning seminar of young insoructots, 
three men engaged as assistants to [Fred M.] Taylor and one man from 
the Philosophy Department. They are eager and able and are working 
on the reconstructions— the foundations of Political Economy, from a 
larger standpoint. A new book on “Social Value” by B. M. Anderson is 
much occupying them just now.^* 


ALVIN SAUNDERS JOHNSON: 

A CXJMBINAnON OF ORTHODOXY AND REFORMISM 

Johannsen, Moulton, and Anderson primarily questioned notions 
of saving and banking, but their questions naturally led into broader 
areas of economic and social reform. One of those who looked for 
answers in these broader areas was Alvin S. Johnson (1874-).” 
He has been held in high r^ard by circles representing the domi- 
nant viewpoint of formal economic theory, but his active mind, 
especially in matters of practical proposals, has often enough cut 
across that tradition. 

Johnson’s father was an immigrant Dane, and Johnson was bom 
and reared on a Nebraska homestead. Not satisfied with the intdlec- 
tual diet of the district school, he read Oiarles Dickens, Edward 
Bellamy, Henry George, and “Coin” Harvey, and he became suffi- 
ciently interested in reform to lecture for the local lodge of the 
Farmers’ Alliance in 1890, at the age of sixtt«n. On entering the 
University of Nebraska, however, Johan’s interests were prm^- 
ily in die classics, and after graduation in 1897 he taught the subj^ 
for a period. In 1898 he went to Colombia University to do gradu- 
ate wS in economics. There he soon feU under the i^uence of 
John Bates Clark. His attachment to Qark was personal 
intellectual. Clark employed Johnson as his secretary tom 
Johnson’s account, the secreta^p entailed more work for Clark 

than for himself. 
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Johnson’s doctoral dissertation, “Rent in Modem Economic 
Theory” (1902), showed unusual skill in solving problems by the 
dexterous use of classification. Many thinkers, he said, were im- 
pressed b\' economic developments which seemed to foretell a new 
monopolikic order of societ)^ Actually, competition had smply 
changed its form. “Competition is less keen,” he said, “among indus- 
trial establishments which create one and the same kind of com- 
modity’; but it is far keener than formerly between industrial groups 
which create, not like commodities, but commodities yielding like 
amounts of satisfaction, from which the consumer selects according 
to his estimates of utility and cost.” 

Again, Johnson divided incomes into productive and exploitative. 
In hi analysis the former represented wealth obtained by the own- 
ers of the agents used in its production; the latter represented an 
element secured by other parties in distribution. “Exploitative in- 
comes depend upon friction,” he wrote, “and frequently exist by 
virtue of difFerent degrees of resistance to economic laws in differ- 
ent social media.” These incomes “vary so greatly in permanence 
and in the laws of their development that they hardly permit of 
scientific classification.” The same holds for incomes arising from 
“abnormal productivity which favored industrial units may secure. 
According as exploitative and abnormal incomes are more or less 
permanent, they are usually classed as monopoly return or profit. 
But at present a completely satisfactory analysis of such incomes is 
not posible.” However, for normal productive income, “a general 
law of diminishin g returns renders possible a scientific explanation 
of their nature and a description of the laws of their develop- 
ment.” 

Johnson’s textbook. Introduction to Econatmcs (1909), presented 
die reigning orthodoxy so well that teachers complained that it left 
nothing for them to discuss. His faith in tradidonal principles never 
wavered so far as textbook presentation was concerned. In his arti- 
cles, however, he often developed variants, one example of which 
w’as his defense of protecdonism. Suppose, he said, a tariff were 
levied on goods used primarily by wage earners. A lai^e part of 
the wage-earning class saved nothing, w hether wages were high or 
low, because standards of consumpdon tended to absorb any surplus 
of income w'hich might accrue. Thus a duty borne by the wage 
earner would not check accumuladon, and by diver ring income 
from a lower thrift class to a higher one would be an impetus to 
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the formation of capital. Such, he said, had been the tendency of 
modem protection, which by diverting income from a “lower to a 
higher thrift class” had played a part in equippir^ modem society 
with its present vast stock of capital goods. Johnson concluded that 
protective duties should be given to rapidly developing industries; 
when an industry ceased to develop rapidly, the duty should be 
removed.^ 

Johnson’s theory of protectionism was more generous than this 
view might of^iand suggest. “I lean toward protectionism,” he de- 
clared, “as an instrument of nationalism, a movement whose histori- 
cal mission I consider far from fulfillment. 1 accept the work of the 
free-trade economists as establishii^ once for all ^e fact that a pro- 
tected industry is an expense, of course. But I regard it as an expense 
very often worth assuming, if it is a part of a systematic develop- 
ment policy, adopted not in blind prejudice against the foreigner 
nor in subservience to greedy private interests, but with a self- 
conscious political economic purpose that is quite alive both to local 
circumstances and international relations.” “ 

Although accepting the essential soundness of Qark’s marginal 
productivity theory of distribution, Johnson in an essay attempted 
to show that, contrary to Qark, labor-saving devices did not in all 
cases favorably affect wages. For example, if through “improved 
financial methods” capital could be easily withdrawn from estab- 
lished uses for employment in a new field, or the natural increase of 
capital from old fields be diverted to the new, it would become im- 
possible to hold the view that labor saving was “invariably a force 
making for high wages.” 

Johnson called attention to the fact tiiat while economists inasted 
that the vast accumulation of capital had made possible an increase 
in material welfare, they failed to make any study of the develop- 
ment of habits of saving in society. One aspect of the question, the 
effect upon saving of variations in the rate of interest, had received 
some attention in recent years, he declared, but otherwise ih^ Iwd 
been little advance beyond the position of Jolm Rae in 1834.“ 

Johnson’s attempt to attack this problem with new knowledge re- 
sulted in this theory; the laborer’s “fundamental demand «pon so- 
ciety is that the daily earnings of every able-bodied and wUUng 
worker shall be suflScient to satisfy aU reasonable desires. Acadent, 
ackness, and old age require provisions; and it is most reasonable 
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diat he should desire to accumulate a reserve against these contin- 
gendes. But how shall the reserve be accumulated; by mdividual 
saving or by coUective saving? Obviously the latter method makes 
the iLt demand upon the daily income of the laborer; it is there- 
fore likely to become the prevalent one.” This explains, too, said 
Johnson, the increasing demand for governmental workmen s insur- 


ance 
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Johnson from time to time expressed dissatisfaction with the 
limitations of “orthodox” economics. He objected to the fact that 
economists disposed of the standard of Uving by treatmg it as a 
“force affecting the supply of labor, and hence affecting wages. 
Yet in bargaining for labor, he said, there was a “considerable mar- 
gin between seller’s minimum and buyer’s maximum and . . • the 
course of the negotiations [was] likely to be affected by even the 
personal appearance of the worker.” He also thought prevailing 
economics offered only a formal solution for much of the phe- 
nomena in the field of commodity values. Thus it did not take into 
account such facts as sturgeon, costing a few cents in Chesapeake 
Bay thim’^ years before, currently being sent to France where it was 
artistically packed for its return to this country as caviar, at ten 
dollars a piound. Its rise in value was, of course, primarily due to its 
extraordinary vogue as an article of ^'fashionable consumption. 
This problem, dierefore, could be translated into terms of an equi- 
librium of demand and supply, or into the “more seductive terms of 
a balancing of utility and cost,” but such translation shed no “light 
upon the real problem of the rise in price of caviar.” In short, to his 
mind, the great deficiency of prevailing economics was that it ex- 
cluded from analx^is “all the problems of value and distribution that 
are refractory to the supply and demand analysis, that persist in all 
their original perplexity despite their subjugation under supply and 
demand equations.” ^ 

Johnson also protested against the economists’ tacit or avowed 
opposition to ameliorative l^or legislation, especially the minimum 
wage for women. The economists, he said, while in fact opposed to 
the minimum wage, had hesitated to place economic theory and the 
minimum wage in mortal combat, for fear that economic theory 
would emei^ second best. Taussig, he continued, had the courage 
to do so, and the opposition to him revealed that die economic 
theory which dismissed the minimum wage doctrine was essentially 
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Static. It assomed out of edstence changes in die suj^ly of lahnr^^ 
along ^lith so many other vital matters whidi stubbonily cymip^I 
nevertheless. 

Although he thought there was no early prospect of a nadon- 
wide m i n i m u m wage law, there was, to his mind, no real economic 
reason why the existing state laws should not be both successful 
and satisfactory*. The newer states could prevent slums or sweat- 
shops— through minimum wage laws— from taking root. Every manu- 
facturer contemplating the erection of an establishment in such a 
state would have to decide whether he could pav the state minitnimi. 
Every worker contemplating moving to that state muA ralmlatp 
whether he could earn the minimum. The inefficient employer who 
lived by virtue of starvation wages, the inefficient worker who was 
satisfied with crumbs, would avoid such a state. The development 
of industry* might be slower, but it would surely be sounder. In the 
long run it would even itself out, for in the long run efficiency was 
cheap.*® 

Johnson broke widi tradition again when he supported the fed- 
eral tax on corporations in 1909. He disagreed wiffi those editorkl 
writers who contended that the tax would be shifted to consnmeis. 
They* assumed, he wrote, that cost of production, including interest 
on capital, governed prices. This theory* might have been true in an 
earlier epoch but was not then generally applicable. It held for 
asfricultuial products and for die products and services of many 
small manufacturing and mercantile escablidiments. In the wider 
field the principle of charging what die traffic would bear operated. 
Corporations in areas where costs controlled prices were rdarivcly 
few and generally* so small as to be exempt from the tax. But cor- 
porations which set prices according to the “tolerance of the 
market” could not add all or even a perceptible part of the tax to 
their already full price. 

Johnson further contended that it was too often assomed that 
only the very* large monopolies and die rehrively small group of 
proprietors of pataited processes and roistered trade marks fixed 
prices according to the tolerance of the market. In truth, the prac- 
tice prevailed extensively even in the retail trade. For example, gro- 
cers in rich districts of the ciw charged higher prices than grocos 
in the poorer districts, for consumers in the former could afford to 
pay* the higher prices. Since they* already paid what the traffic would 
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bear, their prices would not rise when the grocer was taxed on his 
net income. 

Johnson thought this principle could be expanded to explain some 
supposedly anomalous aspects of the theory of price. For example, 
import duties on certain raw materials had been reduced, but the 
prices of the finish ed products had not fallen. The explanation was 
simply that, somewhere between the producer of the raw material 
and the final consumer, an enterprise had the power to exact what 
the market would bear. Wherever such power rests, he said, there 
a tax may be laid without seriously burdening the consumer.*® 

Another significant analysis by Johnson was his proposal in re- 
gard to the railroads. Utilizing J. B. Clark’s notion of inappropri- 
ables, he pointed out that there w'ere many districts w'ithout rail- 
road facilities in which the advance in all values, the increase in 
opportunities to make a living, would far outweigh the cost of rail- 
way construction; but private railway companies could not take 
into accoimt the general improvement and increase in wealth, but 
must wait upmn sufficient prospects of traffic. 

He thought the ideal solution would be public ownership, not 
because there was any particular magic in public ownership, but 
because eventually the government must address itself very seri- 
ously to the task of making the most of the nation’s resources, 
human and material, and must in the process make full use of a 
properly developed railway system, wWch would require it to go 
beyond immediate pecuniary considerations. The system need not 
be completely public-owned at the start, but the public need for 
raUways should be determined by the public authority. Private 
capital might be called upon either imder a guaranty of earnings or 
under some form of partnership arrangement by which the govern- 
ment wnuld supply as much capital as could not be assured a 
pecuniar)- return.*^ 

Johnson was by no means a radical; he believed that reform could 
be achieved without subverting the foundation of the social order. 
TTiere was a need to get rid of unsocial investments, he declared, 
but this should be done not through confiscation or expropriation 
of the property involved, but radier through compensation. He de- 
clared that in countries where security of propert\- had long been 
e^lished there was a progressive sensitiveness about the human 
rights of non-propertied man. In such countries one found recogni- 
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don of a universal right to educadcm, to protecdon against violence 
and protecdon against epidemic disease, to relief from the misay 
of destitudon. He adde^ “These are perhaps meagre rights* ijm 
di^- represent an expanding category.” The development of such 
rights is, he said, not only con^dble vdth “secun^ of proper^, 
but it is, in a large measure, a corollary of property security. Per- 
sonal rights shape themselves upon the analogy of property righre- 
diey utilize die same chaimels of thought and habit. One of the 
most powerful aiguments for ‘social insurance’ is its very na me . 
Insurance is recognized as an essential to the security of property; 
it is therefore easy to make out a case for the applicadon ^ tibe 
principle to non-properded claims.”^ 

What gave his economic writing unusual qualides was Johnson’s 
many-sided, subde character. He was an accomplished classical 
scholar before he became an economist, and he was one of those 
rare figures whose literary ability was on as high a level as his 
intellectual caliber. He wrote novels with the same ease that he 
wrote on the theory of value. His uncanny insight into the potenr 
dalides of excepdonal students at the various insdtndons where he 
taught— note pardculaiiy Walton H. Hamilton, James Harvey 
Rogers, and Frank H. Knight— and his efforts to encourage their 
bent, whatever it might be, resulted in the nonridiing of a nundier 
of outstanding althongh diverse sdiolars. And in the last phase of 
his acrive career, as director of the New Sdiool for Social Research, 
he rendered a memorable service to the republic of learning by 
gready developing the concept of adult educarion and by provid- 
ing a haven for a large number of European sdiolars removed from 
their posts by authoritarian governments. 


GCSTAV ADOLPH KLEENE: BICABDIAN SOCIAIJST 

The uses of the classical school were not by any means eriiansted 
bv the conservatives. This was proved by Gustav A. Kleene (i86fr- 
1^46), who armed his cridque of the existing order with the weap- 
ons of die older dassical school 

Kleene received his Bachdor of Arts degree from Midiigsm m 
1801 and began graduate study in 1893- He attended ^hn, T^ 
gen, Columbia, and finaUy Pennsylvania, from wl^ he 
Sdottor’s degree in 1896. After working fw a short 
the Charity Organizarion Sodety of New York, and then as a 
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teacher of history and civics in Illinois high schools, he obtained an 
assistantship at the University of Wisconsin in 1901. A year later he 
became an instructor in economics and social science at Swarthmorc 
College, and in 1903 he was appointed assistant professor of eco- 
nomics at Trinity Q)llege in Hartford, Connecticut. There, four 
years later, he attained the rank of full professor. 

In his first publication, which appeared while he was teaching in 
his native town of Peoria, Illinois, Kleene sharply attacked Marx 
and praised the reformist or “revisionist” socialists in Europe. 
Marx’s views, he wrote, were materialistic, international, cosmopoli- 
tan, and hostile to the existing State and to State socialism. Neither 
Marx nor his followers had grasped the true theory of value, which 
was that of marginal utility; reformist socialists, on the other hand, 
more or less accepted it. Contrary to Marx, he thought that recent 
events led to the expectations that social democracy on the Con- 
tinent would become a democratic rather than a purely proletarian 
movement. Since this modem socialism did not represent one class, 
it would make moderate demands and lay less stress on class war. 
“With strong social reform parties representing the common peo- 
ple in local and national politics, and with vigorous trades unions 
and co-operative societies, the social movement on the continent 
will resemble more closely die great English-speaking democracies,” 
Kleene concluded.^ 

Hardly had Kleene taken up his post at Trimty when he came 
forth with concrete proposals for social reform. First of all he ad- 
vocated free medical care for all. While on the whole public opin- 
ion had approved some kind of medical relief to the indigent, he 
found, nevertheless, that charity workers and students of poor relief 
deprecated the rapid extension of free medical aid. The theory of 
general relief inherited by the charity organization societies from 
the Eriglish was thus based on an individualistic social philosophy. 
In his words, it brimmed over with a fear of pauperization and was 
distrustful of all aid not “bristling with tests and deterrents.” The 
free dispensary in particular had been fiercely attacked. But the 
argi^ents to limit free medical aid, said Kleene, were specious. He 
denied that “generous and indiscriminate medical aid” pauperized; 
on the contran,% it prevented physical degeneration, and thus 
pauperi^tion, by saving those who were struggling to maintain 
their economic mdependence. Nor would it hinder the development 
of more desirable methods of medical treatment. Too many persons 
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lacked the means to pay a private practitioner for expensive spedal- 
ist service. 

The chief opposition to the free dispensary , he pointed out, came 
from the private physician. This arose from the fact that the eco- 
nomic interests of the profession were at variance with the interests 
of societ\' as a whole, for the more sickness the wider the physi- 
cian’s market and the larger his income. Some phj’sicians w’cre not 
above the temptations of this situation, and some of them used 
clearly dishonest methods to get a practice. In consequence, he said, 
“it is^ not an ideal system that leaves to individual enterprise the 
commercial exploitation of human suffering.” In the art of healing, 
unlike the ordinary processes of industrial society, progress had not 
been the result of" the competitive spirit. The scientist, the humani- 
tarian, the man working for a salary rather than the man huntmg 
for a fee, had been the discoverers and inventors. The profession 
had adopted new methods not because of the presence of competi- 
tion, but because of the teachings in the medical college. 

The proposed extension of medical chanty, Kleene said, might be 
either pubhc or private, accordii^ as society tended toward a^ 
tocracy or democracy. Long stride already had been taken in the 
direction pointed to by the socialists. Medical was not 

merely performed gratuitously by public authontie, but in some 
case forced upon unwilling recipients. It had become a of 

degree not of principle. That the physicians’ service wodd bec^ 
asfree as those of the teacher or librarian was not to be expected 
in his generation. But the time had come for the chanty ej^rt to 
cease opposing the “slow but inevitable ‘drift of things and to ad- 

iust his mind to the expectation of a new ordM. v.r«ri«n 

In 1907 Kleene went on to criticize die methods of chanty o^ 
izarioiTLid to caU for Srate onemplo^eot and old “S' ^ 
wen as for free medical aid. The chanty or^otm 
pointed out, had for their aims the coKttdmanon and more 
^tiation of reUef agencies. TTKy masted on ngoroos arf dmd 
in^gadon of appUcants for reUef; thty operated m S^^ 
on the principle dir the wealthy contnbntor should 

bv visiting them as a voluntary service, an ^ tbs 

their efforts in attempting to suppress mendtcants. All tins 

seemed to Kleene a forbidding machmery. prMest- 

The caUousness of the mvesogators apf^ed Keen 
ing Perhaps if charity dealt with a class of hereditary pa peis nly, 
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investigfation might proceed without regard to feeling. Or if society 
were divided into castes, and the poor were resigned to their lot, 
they might submit to investigation as one of the inscrutable ways 
of the “social gods above them.” But the belief in democratic ideals 
even among the destitute made them regard the prying investiga- 
tions as offensive and caused them to shun the charity organizations. 
Detailed, particular investigation should be restricted to exception- 
ally peculiar cases; for the majority there should be uniform, easily 
understood methods which in themselves would constitute a test to 
sift out the impostors. 

The attempts of the charity organizations to suppress mendicancy 
directly was to his mind a striking example of the conflict of these 
organizations with popular feeling. Their attempts failed because 
the people believed that among the beggars were worthy but un- 
fortunate men. “Certainly in times of industrial depression at least,” 
he said, “[this idea] contains a measure of truth.” He held that this 
notion would persist until sufficiently large and complete measures 
were taken to give work to all. And until the public should be con- 
vinced that there was no longer any excuse for begging, such pub- 
lic employment measures would have to be in excess of private em- 
ployment. In any event, relief should be geared to periods of 
depression as w'ell as prosperity, for the unemployed as well as for 
the aged poor. 

Finally Kleene opposed having the “aristocratic” supporters of 
the charity organization act as friendly visitors to their beneficiaries. 
“In a society divided into rich and poor, educated and uneducated, 
bathed and unbathed,” he argued, “the only satisfactory relation 
conceivable between classes” was that of “forbearance and the 
mutual respect of strong class organization.” Therefore this visita- 
tion should be left to salaried, experienced workers, not to volun- 
tary inexperienced agents.®® 

Snch ideas marked Kleene as somewhat ahead of his time with 
his social program. Then, begiiming with an article in Taussig’s 
Quarterly Journal of Economics in 1912, and culminating with his 
book Profit and Wages in 1916, Kleene presented a formal theory 
of distribution, whose avowed roots in Ricardo and Marx recalled 
the Ricardian socialists. 

Kleene took full advantage of the criticisms made against the reg- 
nant economic theory, especially by continental socialists who 
claimed to be elaborating and modernizing Marx. He granted that 
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the Austrian doctrine provided a better theory of value than its 
predecessors, but the theoiy of distribution was a distinct and sepa- 
rate phenomenon, as the old classical school held, and the followers 
of the marginal utility school denied. Kleene extended to Marx the 
tribute of coupling his name with Ricardo’s as the source of his 
own doctrine. 

Kleene formally reinterpreted the classical wage-fund doctrme 
and went on to the residual-claimant theory of profit, in which he 
included interest. This theory, he said, as worked out by Ricardo 
and Marx, concerned itself with profit in the sense of a residual 
income remaining in the hands of the capitalist class as a whole, 
after they hired the laborers and acquired whatever the laborers 
produced in excess of the amounts paid them. Kleene introduc^ a 
modification. In the old theory, he said, the supply of labor- 
ers was determined by a fixed and low standard of hvi^, and 
varied in numbers in siich a way that laborers received m Ae long 
run the wages which accorded with their low standard of hvmg. 
This, according to Kleene, held true in such backward areas as 
Central Europe. It did not hold in its entirety m capnah^c 
tries, but a modified appUcation was still vahd. Wages m *e Uni^ 
States, for instance, were not determined by any standard of h^ 
among the established American laborers, but by 
living and the natural wages of immigrants, who * 

the Ldard of the backi. ard areas of Ae 

Kleene quickly and sharply disposed of the estabhshed Aeon« 
of wages md profits. The productivity theory at best, he sai^ cod 
oZ hdp to%lain comparative rates of remuner^on, but 
Zlute scale oTpayment, “the general level,” could be exp^^^ 
“only by a reference to the total of purchasing power 
*rLlyment of labor.” As for the timc^preference th^ty, Ae 
«3or hopes, and fears suggested by Ae phrase were 
“^ciently defidte and powerful to be given 

formulated general Aeory of ^^-“^“J^dswJe ab- 
stinence Aeoty, great amount of of Ae 

lated wiAout Aought and perorations 

Tcbtef :rbut «lSout^ Ae wfi. 
ingness of Mm^ca^v he sai<k^seriously con- 
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lyzed the preventives. According to KIcene, Mill gave as the first 
ranse of such a situation the waste of capital in periods of “over- 
trading and rash speculation” and the succeeding “commercial re- 
vulsions.” And to this factor Kleene added destruction and waste 
of capital by militarism. On .Mill’s second cause, improvement in 
production, Kleene commented that up to then it appeared that 
capitalism had been saved bv waste and progress. Mill’s third cause 
was that the perpetual overflow of capital into colonics or foreign 
countries indicated that the day of reckoning might be postponed 
by the extension of capitalism into new territor)^ Kleene observed 
that despite the vast economic expansion, which had been imintcr- 
rupted since .Mill’s day, the chief worr)* still remained idle capital. 

The term “exploitation” Kleene deprecated, although to him it 
correctly suggested that interest grew out of a portion of the prod- 
uct of labor withheld from the laborer. “Exploitation,” however, 
carried an ethical connotation which it w'ould have been well to 
keep out of economic theory*. Such emotional content in w ords had 
in recent years tended to cloud the issues, and there the earlier econ- 
omists had the advantage. Of course, it w'ould be absurd to insist, 
declared Kleene, that the classical school had said the last w’ord on 
all questions of distribution, but the “strategic points of attack on 
fundamental problems were more clearly perceived by Ricardo and 
his generation than by the majorit\’^ of their successors. Not given 
to academic refinements and subtleties, nor led by radical attacks 
on properts’^ to bend scientific inquiry in the direction of an apolo- 
gue of capitalism, their thought moved directly and with single 
aim upon the significant and fundamental features of the industrial 
system before them.” 

Kleene’s treatise received litde attention. It was view ed as merely 
a complete return to the old-fashioned classical tradition. Only 
Taussig seemed to have any sympathy for it. “Kleene is a bit in- 
fected by Marxism,” said Taussig, “but is a keen and interesting 
diap who deserves more attention than he has received.” »» En- 
countering difficult)' in finding a review'er for the Quarterly Journal 
of Ecor^cs, Ta^ig did the job himself. In his reriew' lie praised 
Kleene’s scholarship and critical abilities and his lack of fear of the 
term “wages fund.” But Taussig thought that “the specter of immi- 
pdon and of a standard of living debased by immieration hovers 
m the background of Professor Kleene’s picnire alm^ as much as 
in that of some ana-immigration extremists.” Kleene’s doctrine of 
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wages was, according to Taussig, basically unsatisfactory because 
it led to the conclusion that the outcome for this and o^er coun- 
tries of “advanced” civilization was an “impassive unregulated im- 
pact.” In it, the determination of wages and profit became simply 
a matter of the “gathering accumulation of investment meeting the 
gathering number of laborers, widi no ultimate determinant of 
wages or of profit and no ‘normal’ return for either. 

Perhaps we must come so some “such agnostic doctrine,” added 
Taussig. “If we give up the notion of a regulating rate of ‘time 
preference,’ or the siinilar one of a nunimum return necKsary to 
induce abstinence and saving, we have no ‘normal rate of 
And if we give up also the notion of any ‘natural wages, setded 
bv a standard of Uving, what have we left? Specific productivity 
cannot be demarcated; and the productivity of mdu^ at large 
bears merely on the national dividend as a whole, not on its apportion- 
ment between the different factors of production Nod^ s^ 
to be left but the Ricardo-Marx concepaon-this admittedly is 
fessor Kleene’s-of a surplus, essentially fortuitous ^bed by 
those who now control industry, and soon to be seized (the ^g^ 
rion Ues at hand) by those who are rapidly acqi^ 

Later Kleene went a step further, presentmg a colleen^ ec^ 
nomics and using in a novel manner Moulton’s doctme of the role 
of bank erXta capital formation. The traditional doOT that 
the necessary abstinence was that of voluntary savers and mvestors 
he Sated, misleading. A considerable and mcreasing propor- 
of Seduced consumption had been supplied imconsaously 
3- and .nSt reward, ^t^by^ho^^ ~ 

mL ^e*^S3)n o7S credit to entrepreneurs and the 
Squent rise of prices had f or.d 

same unfo^ate ^ banks was not distributed 

increase of currency V disposal of businessmen 

over the entire population but at me ^ 

who could use it to ^ ^increased demand for 

ductive forces were fi^y P 7 reducing the facilities 

Sr Sor4°'^“ar^en^^fi.cd income r«:eivert 
and of a large proportion of the wage earn 
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Besides the large business and banking interests, he pointed out, 
governments could press the economy toward investment in pro- 
ductive apparatus. Like the banking interest, they could lev)' a toll 
on the recipient of fixed incomes by currency infiacion and thereby 
enforce the necessarv reduction of consumption, essential, for in- 
stance, to conduct a great war. Whedier this was done by issuing 
Treasury bills or bv public borrowing with a “permissive or an en- 
couraging attitude” toward the expansion of bank credit, the effect 
would be to throw the economic cost of war on those whose money 
incomes did not increase with the rising price level. But an alterna- 
tive method to increase a government’s wartime spending power 
and to reduce consumption would be die imposidon of heavier 
taxes. 

In the same way the business environment led governments to re- 
sort to public credit rather than to taxadon to provide for lai^e 
public enterprises, such as docks, railways, and canals; that is, they 
appealed to voluntary saving, to the capitalist investors and the 
creators and users of bank credit. In the future, Kleene thought, the 
State might call upon die citizen to contribute to a greater degree 
to the “construedon and maintenance of the equipment required by 
the collecdve interest, in propordon to his ability and widiout 
special reward.” ** 

These five men-Johannsen, Anderson, Moulton, Johnson, and 
Kleene— demonstrated, in their attempts to make the classical theory 
cover the ground which modem observers had cleared, that the “old 
school” {winciples could not be stretched so far without losing their 
original shape. What they did was to cast doubt, even while using 
classical doctrines, that those doctrines could meet modem con- 
didons. It is in their innovadons that these men are significant. In 
the study of saving and investment the theories of Moulton and 
Johannsen ^ the ground of modem argument Kleene’s discussimi 
of the reladonship of business to government is the ground of mod- 
em polidcs. Anderson in his social value theory, although narrowly 
applied by him, calls attendon to the uncertain psychological foun- 
dadom of economics. And Johnson illustrates vividly the paradox of 
Ae brillimt codifier of the classic school being driven by his humane 
interests into innovation. 


CHAPTER XIX 


The Disturbing Voice of Thorstein Veblen 

\r THE txim of the century a deeply disturbing influence ap- 
/\ peared in American economics in the person of Thorstein 
JLX Bunde Veblen (1857-1929).^ Yet he had neither lugh aca- 
demic position nor popular journalistic appeal. He had uncomforta- 
ble things to say, and he said them in so strafe a manner that men 
still differ over the meaning and even the validity of his work. The 
unfolding course of events will eventually supply the answm, but 
a glimpse into his life history throws some %ht on Im meaning and 
gives consistency and coherence to an apparently miscellaneous list 

of publications. . 

Veblen was bom in the United States, but for all pcocal, or 

rather cultural, purposes he was an immigrant and might ^ well 
have come to this country at the age of, say, axteea ^ life pre- 
sents the head-on conflict of two cultures. His famUy hentage was 
that of rural Norway, with its sharp separation m cu^om and lan- 
guage from the dominant city population of officeholders ^d bua- 
^en. The Norwegian sertlemenB of his yooth, »> 
and Minnesota, were “little Norways” of relanvely self-suffiaent 
rl^eads, aS they regarded t.« ^ 

the masters or the townspeople they had knovm m the p^ 

home Bot as Veblen reached manhoo 4 the eentm^old msolated 
Llf-sofficiency was being smashed hy the technological changes m 
"^nln. Wlu^tumed his a^a into a one-^P 
brought the railroads, and extended the scope of the money 

"^1^1 8 m, just one year after a severe depression had set in, Veblen 
knowing vlry Utde Ei^lish, left Nerstrand, Mtaesota, imd 
Scrieton CoU^e, which was designed 
cMdren of the “Yankees” and for the propagation «f N™ 
ideals in religion and morals. Thus began a process whereby 
wSefto a considerable degree of ^ 

own culture, although his hentage P^'®“ Intellectually home- 
the ideals of the dominant pecumary culture. InteUectuauy 
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less, he saw more vividly than the general run of his contemporaries 
the changes in technology and economic organization that were 
transforming the country into a mature product of the money 

economy. . • . i • n 

His skeptical bent became highly developed in this theologically 

saturated coUege, and Veblen soon learned the technique of dissect- 
ing men’s most cherished views without annoying people to the 
point of rolling forth punitive action. His reading fed his skepti- 
cism. Although the college library was made up largely of theologi- 
cal works, Veblen managed to obtain books seldom read by his 
fellow undergraduates, ranging from the works of satirists like 
Jonathan Swift to the philosophic treatises of Kant. The work of 
Herbert Spencer, which w as denounced for undermining theology 
—and thus law and order— Veblen read thoroughly. For a graduat- 
ing oration he chose John Stuart Mill’s An Examination of Sir 
William HamUtorfs Philosophy, a work in high disrepute in domi- 
nant circles in American academic philosophy because it attacked 
the reladvely naive Common Sense philosophy which had ruled in 
the American colleges for over a century. 

Veblen was subjected to the customary doses of moral philosophy 
and political economy, but his teacher was John Bates Clark, who 
w^as then developing his doctrine of specific productivity. Con- 
sequendv Veblen had the advantage of an early acquaintance with 
the most mature product of the main tradition of American eco- 
nomics. While the rest of the faculty and most of the student body 
were decidedly doubtful that Veblen would become a useful citi- 
zen, Clait soon discerned his promising intellect. 

The skeptical Norw^ian rustic w^as compelled to overcome in- 
numerable adversities before he could make his contribution; in the 
process he matured early. Upon graduation in 1880, Veblen taught 
for a year in an elementary school and then entered Johns Hopldns. 
He stayed less than a term. He then went to Yale to major in phi- 
losophy, although he retained his deep interest in economics. Yale 
at the time was die most conservative center in the country. Presi- 
dent Noah Porter was making a last effort to save Ysile from 
Spencerianism and German Idealist phUosophy. William Graham 
Sumner, who ruled the social sciences, was fighting for Spencerian- 
ism. Vtiilen felt the full shock of this mighty conflict of social 
orders and the clash of principles of knowledge. Permanent victory 
went to Sumner, and the once-suspect Spencer was established as 
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the philosopher of the social sciences. Doubtless it was then that the 
skeptical \"eblen began to question whether the contrast Spencer 
drew between status and contract was as sharp as Spencer imagined, 
and whether the progress of civilization was toward his ideal system 
of free contract. 

Veblen fell into another movement that was causing a storm in 
the intellectual world of Europe but hardly a ripple in America- His 
favorite philosopher was Kant, and he could not fail to be affected 
by the tremendous “Back to Kant” movement which was protesting 
the Absolutism of Hegel. Its proponents held that Kant had glimpsed 
the true doctrine of evolution, and that the evolutionism which 
Sp>encer so well typified was, in contrast to the teachings of modern 
science, “anthropomorphic teleology.” The great leader of this 
movement, Frederick Lange, declared that nature proceeds in a way 
radically different from human purposefulness; her most essential 
means, if measured by the standard of human understanding, “can 
only be compared with the blindest chance. He particulaily 
pointed to the rationalistic teleology of political economy, with its 
insistence on harmony of interests.' Based on dogmatic egoism, he 
said, it attempted to “show that the progress produced by the r^- 
less struggle of Egoism . . . improves the position of Ae m<^ de- 
pressed OTata of the population.” But to him this ^ored ^t 
“comparison vtath others which plays so great a part among e 
rich.” Since this emulation or desire to surpass others was capable 
of increasing ad infimtum, “an enormous development of power md 
wealth is taking place while the circumstances of the labormg das 
show no decided advance, and without the ha^e and 
quisition in the propertied classes being m the 
moderated.” Since these egoistic feelings had been develop 
sv^em of daily life, they exerted their i^uence even upon those 
who personally were not without noble impulses. 

Veblen’s generation showed a strong philosoplucal 
HeaeU^ as a better intellectual defense of “Punmn morals^d 
religion” than the relatively naive Common 
so Veblen Abolutism and Hegelianism, he held, ha esta 

man’s capacity to know ultimate truth or God and was driven 
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rest in the anm of feeling, custom, and habit for appreciation of 
experience, but Kant discerned a rational pattern. It was this Me 
Doint of order that appealed to Veblen’s scienufic bent. 

^ To Veblen the importance of Kant’s philosophy lay m its em- 
phasis upon the human subject. Unlike the primordial first truths of 
die CoiLon Sense philosophy, Veblen pointed out, Kants |r prton 
elements were “relational functions, . . . activities dynamicaUy crea- 
tive ” While the principles of Common Sense were the very guar- 
antees of absolute truth, Kant’s priori forms” were merely “brute 
conditions of our experience.” The supreme principle m the de- 
velopment of knowledge” was the “activity of the expenent subject 
itself.” When all was said and done, there was the “moral law 
within.” For Veblen, as for Kant, “the origin of the Critical Philos- 
ophy” was “in Morality-responsibility for action.” * 

The tribulations that Veblen underwent after obtaining his doc- 
tor’s degree in 1884 were hardly calculated to moderate his skepti- 
cism. Though he had letters of the highest praise from Clark, 
Porter, and Sumner, he could find no teaching post, for academic 
openings were scarce. Complaining of ill health, he returned to the 
family farm, where he passed seven years in loneliness and frustra- 
tion. That was the Golgotha of his career. He used this enforced 
and bitter leisure to think down to the roots. He read widely and 
followed the movements of discontent. After reading Edward 
Bellamy’s utopian novel Looking Backward, he turned his attention 
definitely to economic questions and away from the realm of formal 
philosophy. He emerged into the world doomed to personal misery, 
but ripened for intellectual combat. After 1891 Veblen s views un- 
derwent no fundamental change. 

Family pressure forced Veblen out of retreat. He entered Cornell 
in 1891 as a graduate student, and, of all people, the conservative 
J. Laurence Laughlin, who was then head of the Department of 
Economics, became sufficiently impressed to obtain a fellowship for 
him. When Laughlin went to Chicago the following year, V’^eblen 
went along, but still as a fellow. He became an instructor in 1896, 
and several years passed before he was appointed an assistant pro- 
fessor. In 1906 he obtained a position as associate professor at Leland 
Stanford University, but after little more than three years he was 
agam forced to move on. Herbert Joseph Davenport brought him 
to the University of Missouri, but in a temporary post as profes- 
sorial lecturer. Veblen’s failure to establish himself in d\e academic 
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community was due, not so much to his views, as to his bemg a 
poor pedagogue in the conventional sense and to his matrimonial 
troubles. WTien the United States entered World War I, he found a 
haven in the Food Administration, but his work gained litde ap- 
proval and in 1918 he w^ent on to the recently established New 
School for Social Research. He was no more successful there, and in 
1925 his academic career ended. 

Veblen is not an easy man to comprehend, standing as he does 
halfway out of society. Observing that technology and capitalkm 
had become intertwined, he rejected the latter as predatory and 
wasteful vet accepted die former as fruitful and productive. But 
here also at certain points he was not completely at home with the 
whole Western emphasis on material development. He was thus 
armed with a double weapon for a critique of both his particular 
age and civilization as a whole. He was the man from Mars and at 
the same time a man at home in the factory; indeed, sometimes he 
seems a t\*pical American gadgeteer. Such was his philosophical bias, 
and the tool he employed to elaborate it was a wide and deep- 
ranging distincrion between “business” and “industry” and a broad 
view of the nature of “institutiotis.” 

Veblen discerned that the high command of the “institution” of 
modem capitalism was vested in the most powerful of financiers, 
who by controlling the flow of credit to important industries were 
able to manipulate them for their own ends. In the process the ordi- 
nary and sometimes even the larger investor was a pa^ve figure, 
and the industrial operator or distributor was more diret^y con- 
cerned Midi the material contribution of sodet)-. In this high com- 
mand was reflerted most clearly and extremely the spirit of pure 
gain (monetaty^) or pecuniary profit, entirely abstracted from ma- 
terial efficiency or service. 

On the other hand, the all-important “institution” mak^ for 
material progress was “technology,” the state of the industrial arts. 
The industrial arts, in Veblen’s sense, were not only the arts proper 
but die habits, skills, transmission of skills, and the of^rtunity to 
develop and advance tiiem. It was not physical capital or labor, let 
alone funds, which were to Veblen the great productive factor, but 
the cumulative growth of the technological habits of Aonght that 
Ae machine process; wiAout this mtangible element 
aruments and labor would be of litde use. Productivity 
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was therefore an indivisible social phenomenon, not an individual 
one, a function of the given technology. Such was Veblens in- 
stitution” of the “industrial arts.” 

Henry George had made physical land the source of the great 
“unearned increment,” yielded to landowners through the growth 
of society and population; Karl Marx had found the capitalists’ re- 
turn in the exploitation of labor through the ownership of the capi- 
tal goods; Veblen went further. He held that the source of “un- 
earned gain” was in the ability of the large businessman to engross 
the community’s technologic^ knowledge, through the control of 
the funds essential to acquire the capital goods by means of which the 
aU-important technological knowledge could achieve its end. V eblen 
thereby neatly presaited the business classes as making no contribu- 
tion to material progress but living off the industrious. 

The machine technology under the regime of private property 
seemed to Veblen to have given rise to the dominance of corpora- 
tion finance, which obeyed a logic of its own. The aim of finance 
was to increase funded money values, pecuniary gain, he said; while 
the aim of technology— reduced prices— disrupted the only values 
that business knew. Since corporation finance was master, industry 
obeyed business; and the community suffered the convulsions of 
crises and depressions, of restricted output, unemplo)Tnent, and im- 
perialistic ventures. Thus the acquisition of money did not register 
man’s success against nature, or Ae individual’s reward in the great 
contest, but a complex of pecuniary “institutions” which made 
profit not the means of life but its end. Pecuniary values, Thomas 
Carlyle’s “cash nexus,” therefore repressed material values, and busi- 
ness conflicted with industry. 

To Veblen the money economy was “institutional,” and not a 
natural requirement of humanity. He used “institution” in a broad 
and new sense, as a method of action arrived at by habituation and 
convention and generally agreed upon. Most “orthodox” econ- 
omists would have agreed with this, but they presumed that “insti- 
tutions,” in the ordinary sense of the term, arose in response to 
men’s needs and represented the state to which man had progressed 
in his struck with nature. Veblen criticized this view as ignoring 
what the institution had become, an end rather than a means. 

To him “institutions” of price, property, and contract were active 
forces rather than passive embodiments of nature to which man 
adjusted himself by pleasure and pain. “Institutions” were them- 
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selves the embodiments and channels of the activity of man. Habits 
of thought were created by habits of action. Money, therefore, 
could not be viewed as a medium of exchange, and the successful 
large businessman ceased to be merely an intermediary in the ef- 
ficient organization of industrial forces to satisfy men’s w’ants. With 
money and securities made ends in themselves, or, more accurately, 
with the complex of “institutions” comprising modem business 
given an active or creative role, corporation finance became the 
main character in the drama. On its side, the machine technology, 
which comprised the industrial “institutions,” could not be viewed 
merely as an element of production, different only in degree from 
artisan labor, but as a comprehensive and delicate process with a 
distinctive life of its own. Now the objective of the pecuniary ex- 
perts was neither the supplying of goods to the consumer nor the 
efficiency of industry, but Ae accumulation of funded wealth, the 
making of money. Every step in the never-ceasing integration of 
indusay, however, provided them with greater opportunities to 
achieve their ends, and these in their turn disturbed the arrange- 


ments of industry. ^ 

These untow^ard results came, according to Veblen, from me in- 
evitable transformation of responsible ownership into the corporate 
oiganization, with its dissociation of nominal property rights and 
actual control, and consequent creation of competing feudal dynas- 
ties. The captains were not tied permanently to any industrial unit 
but constantly shifted their interests and thus gained by corporate 

losses as well as successes. ... j 

Veblen therefore tamed from the conventional inquiry to a study 
of business or profits as an “institution” in itself. His was sm inquiry 
into the economics of enterprise, with enterprise conceived m te^ 
of the only realities it recognized, pecuniary realities, money profats, 
and with the modem enterpriser, who wields discrenon^ power 
in the economic order, occup>Tng the seat of Kants 
sponsibiUt>% In place of the successful 
tough a competitive stmggle to serve the pubhc, 
gation found industry disorganized as a consequence of 
of competing captains to overreach one another map \y 

Srtdcn, bovine, eoterprise. Vebfen ^ 

weillS^ the values of the stock market, with no detee 
^material values. CapW it«» were items of cootrol of m- 
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dustry, and their value was determined not by material cost of pro- 
duction, nor by capitabzation of “psychic incomes, nor even o 
actual earnings, but by the capitalization of their putative earning 
capacity; that is, their earnings, in the lai^er businessman s strategy. 
They were consequently an ever-varying, rather intangible magm- 
tude. Thus the most valuable assets were the intangible assets of a 
monopolistic or quasi-monopolistic character. They signified the 
differential or monopolistic gains of the greater enterprisers at the 
cost, proximately of other businessmen, ultimately at the expense of 
the community, because business men were not bearers of the tech- 
nological knowledge of the community. 

The whole imbecile procedure of pursuing essentially imaginary 
values was not recognized as such, continued Veblen, for it pro- 
ceeded on the preconception or “institutional” fact of the stability 
of the money unit, the notion that money measinred productive con- 
tribution, that the success of business enterprise measured industrial 
advance, that the acquisition of funded pecuniary values represented 
an increase of material assets. To him this growth of capitalization 
in symbols acted as a dead hand on the country’s material fortunes; 
for with the continued technological advance and integration of 
industry and its depressing effect on price, business was constrained 
to restrict output in order to maintain its nominal capital values. 
The result was recurrent crises and depressions. The inflationary 
periods were always stimulated by extraneous, essentially wasteful 
forces, such as war or land booms. Thus Veblen introduced a study 
of recurring periods of prosperity, crises, and depressions, not as 
abnormal phenomena, but as integral if not dominant factors of the 
economic order. 

Here Veblen’s theory became a theory of business cycles, or, 
rather, a theory of the nature of corporation finance. It was a theory 
of modem credit, the credit of the capital markets, not the credit of 
the comer grocery story or the refined system of barter. Prosperity 
and depression were fet of all prosperity and depression in pe- 
cuniary values, and only secondarily in industrial values. To illus- 
trate this, Veblen pointed out that when business was sanguine, the 
competition for credit raised the apparent value of the assets of the 
community without so much as touching their real value. Then we 
were ready for sdll more credit. Many financiai people took a lot 
more money without anyone’s making or consuming anything 
more. Since this could not go on forever, eventually the real or 
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actual profit was spread thin over the huge desert of securities; 
eventually wages and other costs caught up •with the inflated prices 
produced by inflated credit. For Veblen, the discrepancy between 
nominal and effective capitalization arose because returns on the 
ever-increasing nominal capitalization could be met only by in- 
creased funds in the hands of consumers of consumption goods, and 
this could not be achieved because it would mean eliminating the 
gains of the inflation to the corporate financiers. 

In liquidation, Veblen continued, a redistribution of ownership 
occurred in which the issuers of credit, the corporate financiers, ac- 
quired the greater share of the assets and the real owners suffered. 
Having profited from prosperity, they now profited from depres- 
sion. But to Veblen chronic depression was the rule rather than the 
exception in modem business, because the increasing efficiency in 
technology and the competition of reorganized concerns kept prices 
too low to meet the fixed charges of nominal capital. His analysis 
found the notion that one must make more and more money so in- 
grained that even when the value of money rose in terms of goods, 
and therefore less money might mean greater real wealth, the larger 
business community nevertheless insisted on maintaining its high 
nominal capitalizations. 

In Veblen’s theory the future was not bright. According to it, 
schemes for maintaining “reasonable prices” would threaten business 
enterprise in the end. Thus an increase in the ever-growing monop- 
oly of indusm’ might prevent the cutthroat competition now 
caused by partial monopoly, but to be effective it must embrace all 
industry, and thus would eventuate in a bitter conflict between or- 
ganized labor and organized capital. On the other hand, the inordi- 
nate productivity of industry, which reduced capital values, mght 
be satisfied if the business community would waste more than it did 
now; but it could never waste enough, for the habit of saving was 
ingrained. War, colonies, foreign investments, could only tem- 

porarilv help to waste the surplus. 

Of course, Veblen granted that neither businessmen nor most 
economists considered business fundamentally a pecuni^ “mstito- 
tion ” But then he insisted that observation of the actual day-t(^ay 
operations as distinguished from official pronouncements or clanm 
would confirm his views. Such an observaoon would mvolve nM 
only looking at ledgers, business correspondence, profit and 
statements, ^d the stock market, but also, for the sake of a broader 
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perspective, a study of other cultures and folklore, history, M- 
diropology, psychology, ethics, aesthetics, and the like. This prin- 
ciple of study led him to direct his students to study actual b^i- 
n£s operations on the one hand, and to read widely on the other 
hand in the above-mentioned fields. 

In Veblen’s imaginative mind the argument became allegory and 
symbol. The contrast between business and industry, between pe- 
cuniary and industrial “institutions,” became a contrast between 
different “disciplinary” systems, between the spirit of industrial and 
pecuniary employments. The pecuniary employments resting on 
the natural right of property were concerned with bargaining; they 
disciplined its adepts, the businessmen, in the personal self-seeking 
anim istic logic of acquisition by seizure. 

With a twinkle in his eye, Veblen here, as in many other places, 
gave a humorous and playful expression to a serious analysis. The 
process of valuation, he said, ran in terms of salesmanship and all 
the traits of character that depended for their success on taking ad- 
vantage of people’s weaknesses. It gave rise to a pragmatic point of 
view, with “pragmatic” meaning the agent’s preferential advantage 
at the expense of others. But industrial employment also “disciplined” 
its adepts, the industrial population in general and engineers in par- 
ticular, in the impersonal logic or cause and effect of the machine 
process, which was a more sober method. Its process of valuation 
ran in terms of the use of the inanimate forces of nature, not in the 
use of man by man in a cannibalistic struggle. 

In Veblen’s clash of industry and finance the respective employ- 
ments lost touch with each other, since individuals worked either 
in one or in the other, and the differences in employment created 
fundamental differences in outlook that in effect represented dif- 
ferent cultures. Men in the contrasted occupations thought differ- 
ently because they acted differently. In the pecuniary occupations 
the faith in the punctilios of modem private property, in funded 
wealth, became more dogmatic and unswerving, while in the in- 
dustrial occupations the faith in property tended to wane. Since the 
“institution” of private property, moreover, could not be stated in 
terms of cause and effect, it was threatened by a decay in “devout 
observances.” The only effective cure for such unconventional con- 
duct, which might work out in strikes and revolutions, was a coun- 
ter “discipline” which would undercut the mechanistic logic. This 
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nv^ht be supplied by recourse to warlike raids and imperialistic 
ventures, for training in warfare was antithetical to the training of 
peaceable industry. But the recourse to the counter “discipline” 
would bring a fuU flowering of the military genius; business enter- 
prise would become merely an instrument of warlike power; and 
the economic order would turn into a feudal order. 

To Veblen, the “natural decay” of business enterprise was cer- 
tain; but the time element was importanL Modem business enter- 
prise was a transient phenomenon in the manner of a biological 
“sport,” and must give way either to an industrial republic in con- 
formity with the machine process, or freeze into a feudalistic dynas- 
tic regime. Modem property rights could be saved only by scrap- 
ping Ae machine process. 

This “occupational” approach was not Veblen’s only device to 
brin<r out or to dress up the meaning of the conflicting dictates of 
“business” and “industr>%” James’ and McDougaU’s work on in- 
stincts had created a furor; everybody was talking of inlets. 
Veblen promptly contributed an instinct of his own, the in^rt of 
workmanship. The unsophisticated instinct of workmanship char- 
acterized industr)% he said, and die “inanition” of property per- 
verted it into the instinct of sportsmanship. 

Veblen even utilized conventional economic theory to bn^ out 
the distinction. The people of traditional econ^cs who said that 
economics was evolutionary, meant, he said, 
processes of business and competition were nat^ 
in other words, they constantly adapted themselves to ii^ 
society. This to Veblen was begging the real quesao^ which was 
whether traditional economics was adapted to modem req^ 
ments- or more particularly, whether modem busmess enterprise 
L adapted to ^technological and material needs of the com- 

""^.Tgrimmest and most elaborate 
■ was contained in his celebrated The Theory of the 

r " r.fooTm book appeared in a highly eapn^ 
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the country’s lack of an aristocratic or leisure class corresponduig 
to the English to check the inherent greed and commercializanon 
of life. They hoped that the captains of industry who were largely 
responsible for the nation’s progress would form a substanoal ele- 
ment of such a select group. . . ■ c 

The book contains one of the most withermg dissecoons of con- 
temporary capitalism yet penned. The nature of the control of the 
captains of finan ce over the material welfare of the community was 
worked out in terms of the canons and activities of the gentleman 
of leisure and his apparent prototype, the barbarian chieftain (read 
“modem businessman”). The system of free contract became the 
system of status; the system conforming to the machine process be- 
came the industrial republic. The commercialization of life with its 
poisoning of the springs of survival and advance was traced, not to 
men’s concern with material production, but to its antithesis, pe- 
cuniary exploitation. 

Veblen’s “anthropological” discussions were in fact contemporary 
delvings into the nature of the modem money economy under the 
guise of anthropology. His description of the barbarian’s standard 
of success in terms of skulls led up to his description of the modem 
man’s standard in terms of money. And modem ownership, as in 
effect an ownership and enslavement of persons by pecuniary mas- 
ters, he analyzed most sharply under the guise of a discussion of the 
barbarian status of woman as a chattel of the ferocious warrior. 

TTre contrast between “business” and “industrv'” was worked out 
in die strangest guises— dress versus clothing; the higher learning 
versos the lower learning; pecuniary beauty versus economic beauty; 
pecuniary canons of taste versus aesthetic canons of taste; predatory 
dogs versus peaceful cats; medicine men versus modem scientists; 
athletic combats versus physical education; criminals versus the in- 
dustrious; the patriarchd family versus the household of the unat- 
tached woman; and, most sharply of all, the ferocious barbarian age 
versus that “earlier” stage, the presumptively primitive age of peace- 
able and free savages. 

The free savage suddenly seemed superior; Veblen, on top of all 
else, was something of an anarchist. At least intermittently he 
showed a lack of sympathy for the “animated slide mle” or “finikin 
skeptic” of modem science, and for the impersonalization of large- 
scale industrial and social organization. An occasional pessimism re- 
garding progress crept through; and he waxed eloquent on how 
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man ’*; iaherited human nature was being restrained to meet the re- 
quirements of modem technology. He had an undercurrent of sym- 
pathy for that golden age when man, if he was not completely ra- 
don^ was at least not predatory. 

“As seen from the point of view of life under modem civilized 
conditions in an enlightened community of the Western culture, 
the primitive, ante-predatory savage . . . was not a great success. 
Even for the purposes of that hypothetical culture to which his 
type of human nature owes what stability it has . . . this primitive 
man has quite as many and as conspicuous econonuc failings as he 
has economic virtues— as should be pltin to anyone whose sense of 
the case is not biased by lemency bom of a fellow-feeling. At his 
best he is ‘a clever, good-for-nothing fellow.’ The shortcomings of 
this presumptively primitive type of character are weakness, in- 
eflScienc)’, lack of initiative and ingenuity, and a yielding and in- 
dolent amiability, together with a lively but inconsequential animis- 
tic sense. Along with these traits go certtin others w hich have some 
value for the collective life process, in the sense that they further 
the facilin- of life in the group. These traits are truthfuln^ peac^ 
ableness, good-will, and a non-emulative, non-invidious interest m 
men and things.” 

One of the most important facets of Veblen’s ch^acter was 
anthropological objectivity, which sharpened while it deepened his 
insights. He generally nianaged to write in the terse imper^^ 
manner of a man from another planet and prosaic^y disset^d *e 
pecuniar!' foundations of modem society. Even his personal affairs 
he discu^d in this way. For example, in 1913, when seel^ a im- 
manent post where he could continue his inv^gaaonsmto Baltic 
and Cretan antiquities, he wrote to one of his closest friends: 


Do vou happen to know whether President Vincent of 
[fLierlv of Sicago]-oor old fiimd Gwrge 

know-is' inclined to regard me with suspiaon or any degree 0110^* 
?his question is not p^mpted by sentiment, and an answer to it would 

stir no emotions but would afford valuable ^ ^dy 

He is, as vou are aware, in a commumty in wjuch, as he B 
ju^ beginniiig to appreciate, the Scani^vi^ element^ 

to by ^e%ho Seks 

that this antiquarian proposinon of mme imgh pp» 

right sort orthing ti: encoutag., in^ I m 
i tntnt ™ mate m. taposrible. I .;»y .dd to 
the Norwegians in Minnesota, largely on the ground ot the very 
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Shre popularity of an elder brother of mine [Andrew A. Veblen]. ... 
As you^e probably aware, the point of departure for the mqu^ j 
be *e Scan&navian antiquities, and the greater part of the mquiry wodd 
be within the Scandinavian field. And Minnesota has plenty of funds. 

Please let me know what you think of it. The whole thmg is too close 
to my interest to allow me to see it in perspective and judge of its prac- 
ticability, besides which I have no means of knowmg the state of Mr. 
Vincent’s sentiments.* 


One final word must be said on Veblen. His critique of the tradi- 
tional economic doctrine and of the established economic order is 
extremely severe, and one can sometimes detect a motivation rooted 
in personal distress. Nevertheless, his free intelUgence was funda- 
mentally positive and richly suggestive of new and powerful ideas. 


SOME HEIRS OF VEBLEN 

A number of the younger generation of economists, especially at 
the University of Qiicago, were sufficiently impressed with Veblen 
to attempt to follow his line of thought, and some sought to revise 
the philosophical and psychological assumptions of economic theory. 
Ablest of this group was Henry Waldgrave Stuart (1870-). Trained 
in Hegelian philosophy and Austrian economics at the University 
of California, he came to the University of Chic^o in 1894 as a 
fellow in economics and became devoted to both Dewey and 
Veblen. 

Wiffi Veblen’s encouragement and leads, Stuart published a series 
of articles that promised to break new ground for an interpretation 
of economic organization in terms of the activity of businessmen. 
In his first article he criticized the assumption of Hadley and Patten 
fhj ir “subjective valuation is a process of calculating pleasures and 
pains, after the manner . . . specified by Bentham and his disciple 
Jevons.” Stuart said that “pleasure (or the desire for pleasure) is 
. . . not itself a primary fact of consciousness. Pleasure is the feeling 
concomitant of certain states or modes of activity.** Pleasure, in 
other words, would result from attaining some already existing end 
of action. It was not in itself an end. Man always pursued actual ob- 
jective ends. 

In subsequent arricles Stuart elaborated the argument, asserting 
that all the variants of ‘‘orthodox** economics were based on hedon- 
ism, an unknowable pleasure-pain calculus, instead of the simple 
basis of the burinessman*s activity. The seller*s valuation, he said, is 
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as real a fact and is itself and for its own purposes “as ‘uldmate* and 
‘natural’ as any other valuation in the complex economic process.” 
But the orthodox economists avoid it by the inscrutable concept of 
“normal value,” which is in reality market value. According to the 
Austrians, “the value of goods is not the use which their possessor 
may make of them, not what he may do with the goods, but what 
the goods are able to do to him, and this conception of well-being, 
whether in this case consciously so or not, is essentially hedonistic. 
Subjectivity, then, according to the Austrian usage, implies a virtual 
reference to sensation, and subjective exchange value, qua subjec- 
tive, must accordingly be expressed in terms of future enjoyment.” 

The older classic^ school represented by Mill also had a hedonis- 
tic point of view according to Stuart, since it regarded “seller’s 
valuation as in the long run the resultant and accurate representa- 
tion of the more ultimate or ‘original’ valuations which labour and 
abstinence place upon the suffering and irksomeness which they re- 
spectively involve.” This hedonistic standpoint “prevented an inter- 
pretation of capitalist’s cost and valuation as self-centered psy- 
chological phenomena,” an interpretation in terms of the “univer^ 
process of the pursuit of Ends and the adaptation of Means diereto.” 
Stuart, in concluding, declared: “Pain is incidental to a discrepancy, 
pleasure to the degree of correspondence, between the end ideally 
in uew' and the end which the means at hand are adequate to se- 
cure.”® 

Though Stuart later formally shifted his main interest to philos- 
ophy,* he retained a deep interest in economics. In his doctoral dis- 
sertation in philosophy. Valuation as a Logical Process (i903)» he 
pointed out that essentially the principle of marginal utility reflecred 
the “conservative function of valuation.” According to that prin- 
ciple the value of the unit quantity of a stock of any commodity is 
“measured by the least important single use in the schedule of uses 
to which the stock, as a whole, is to be applied. Manifestly, Aen, 
adherence to this valuation placed upon the unit quantity is in so 
far conservative of the whole schedule, and the marginal value is a 
‘short-hand’ s\mbol ... of the value of the . . . complex purpose 
presented in the schedule. Moreover, the increase of marginal value 
concurrentlv with diminution of the stock through consumption, 
loss, or reapplication is not indicative so much of a chan^ of pur- 
oose as of determination to adhere to so much of the original pro- 
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giam of consumption as may still be possible of attainment with the 

depleted supply of the commodity.” ^ 

In a much later essay, “Phases of the Economic Interest, he 
elaborated his position more definitely along Cooley’s lines, and 
more concretely. He contended that marginal utility economics ap- 
plied simply to routinized behavior, but was not applicable to ever- 
rising, newly developed situations. The latter called for “construc- 
tive comparison” or “creative intelligence.” 

Perhaps Stuart’s most striking point was his emphasis on the logi- 
cal and psychological continuity of the ethical and economic prob- 
lems. Suppose, he wrote, that lk)or legislation for an industry were 
passed and the community approved the law even to the extent of 
cheerfully paying the additional cost. It would then be arbitrary to 
i pcicT that the old price was still the economic one of the com- 
modity, and the additional cost merely the price of a quiet con- 
science. Actually the old basic labor cost had become obsolete. 
Stuart therefore protested against priori and wholesale con- 
demnation of such legislation as merely irresponsible, ‘ethical,’ and 
‘unscientific.’ ” 

After all, the egoism of man, he wrote, “is not fixed and un- 
alterable fact. ... As an actual social phenomenon egoism is merely 
a disclosure of a certain present narrowness and inertness in the 
nature of the individual which may or may not be definitive for 
him. It is precisely on a par with anemia, dyspepsia, or fatigue, or 
any other like unhappy fact of personal biography.” 

It has been argued, Stuart said, that such measures as insurance 
against old age, sickness, industrial accidents, and unemployment 
lead to s)^ematic pauperization. But this type of criticism “assumes 
a permanent incapacity in ‘human nature,’ or in most actual beings 
therewith endowed, to recognize as seriously important other inter- 
ests than those upon which hinge physical life and death.” The 
criticisms assume that ordinary man is held back from “moral 
Quixotism [as well as] from material extravagance by the fear of 
starvation alone; and ... no other interests in the ‘normal’ man . . . 
can or ever will be wholesomely effective to these ends.” Even if 
Mdiat is alleged be true, he thought it less a “proof of original sin 
and ‘imperfectibility’ than a reproach to a social order whose col- 
lective tenor and institutions leave the mass untouched and nn- 
awakened above the level of animal reproduction and whose in- 
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equalities of opportunity prevent awakened life from growing 
strong. And second, the democratic society of the future, if it 
exempts die individual in part or wholly from the dread of pre- 
mature physical extincdon, must leave him on hig her levels of inter- 
est similarly dependent for success or failure upon his uldmate per- 
sonal discredon. And is it inconceivable that on higher levels there 
should ever genuinely be such a persisting type of issue for the mul- 
dtude of men?” * 

William R. Camp gave promise of another significant line of 
development. He studied under Veblen at Stanford and followed 
him to Missouri for graduate work. His dissertadon, “The Linuta- 
dons of the Ricardian Theory of Rent,” was so well regarded t-har 
it was published in the Politicd Science Quarterly. 

Camp pointed out that the Ricardian theory of rent was drawain 
terms of a land monopoly. The only differential advantages con- 
templated— soil and locadon— were to accrue to the landlord. Such 
advantages were considered sufficient to centralize wealth in the 
hands of the owners of agricultural land. But technological changes, 
especially the rise of the railroads, brought such “differential disad- 
vantages” to the farm-owning class that wealth became centralized 
in more powerful hands. Such factors as credit facihdes, transporta- 
rion rates, marketing faciliries, became important. 

Camp did not mean to question Ricardo’s logic. Rather, he wished 
to point out that Ricardo could not be “expected to explain condi- 
tions which he could by no power of prescience forecast.” A new 
theory, therefore, was needed to explain the centralization of wealth 
in the hands of others than the owners of agricultural lands.* Camp 
hoped to produce it; but he experienced great difficulties in adjust- 
ing to an academic career, and as a result the promise of his disserta- 
tion was dissipated in frustration and bitterness. 

Several of Veblen’s students chose a concrete field of economcs 
for detailed inquiry and found themselves moving gradually into 
ever-widening realms. Veblen had had the effect of stripping them 
so thoroughly, though unconsciously, of their complete confidence 
in the old way, that they tended to base their inquiries dosely upon 
the existing facts. And their appreciation of Veblen increased as 
they proceeded in their detailed inquiries. 

Robert Franklin Hoxie (1868-1916)“ was one of this group. 
Hoxie had a brilliant mind and an exceptionally warm and generous 
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nature. But it took him a long time to find his bearings. While an 
undergraduate at Cornell he became a disciple of Laughlin and fol- 
lowed him to Chicago. After numerous changes in his teaching 
posts, he returned to Cornell in 1903. Here he thought that perhaps 
Fetter’s psychological approach to economics offered the true light, 
especially since its “reduction of actuality to psychological terms 
gave its conclusions a sense of finality.” Then he made his final 
change by accepting a post at Chicago. By that time he thought he 
was at the end of his quest, for here he came definitely under the 
influence of Veblen, who appeared to him to supply all the answers. 

In an address in 1907 before the American Sociological Society 
Hoxie declared that the contrast between the industrial and pe- 
cuniary disciplines definitely proved the inevitability of class con- 
flict. Hoxie held that these differences in discipline could not be 
obviated since they were a necessary aspect of the developing life 
process in society. “Without these differences no division of labor, 
no specialization, no development of efficiency and individuality 
could exist. To obviate them, we should have to accept the sim- 
plicity, stagnation, and atrophy of the communistic community.” ** 
However, as Hoxie turned his attention more directly to the con- 
crete details of labor union organization, he realized that Veblen’s 
distinction between industrial and pecuniary employments was a 
guiding principle of search rather than an explanation; that Veblen’s 
apparently methodological criticisms of academic economics were 
more vital thra the mere charge that the dominant economic theory 
was unconscious apologetics for things as they were. Thus Hoxie 
turned to a more effective examination of labor, in terms of the 
spirit of workmen’s organizations, of workmen’s ideals and aspira- 
tions under the pervasiveness of business principles; and at the same 
time he mamfested a sympathetic understanding of the employers* 
attitude. ^ ^ 

Hoxie’s posthumous publication, Trade XJniordm in the United 
States (1917), still stands as one of the few permanent contributions 
to the theory of labor organization by an American economist. Most 
interesting was his elaborate “functional” analysis of trade unions. 
In pi^ce, he found, these functional types did not represent any 
^t^ar union organization or group, for no union organization 
functioned stnctly and consistently according to type. But as repre- 
fairly alternative programs of union action, these functional 
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The first and most recognizable type, in Hoxie’s analjrsis, was 
“business unionism.” This was characteristic of local and national 
craft and compound craft unions, because it expressed the wishes of 
the workers in a craft or industry rather than of the working class 
as a whole. A business union sought to attain immediate objectives 
for its members, in terms of higher wages, shorter hours, and better 
working conditions. It accepted the existing capitalistic organization 
and the wage s^’stem, and, regarding umonism mainly as a bargam- 
ing institution, worked toward its goal through coUective bargain- 
ing. Thus it was generally excluave, limiting its membership, by 
mwns of an apprenticeship system and high initiation fees and dues, 
to the more skilled workers. In harmony with its business character, 
it tended to emphasize discipline within the organization, to develop 
strong leadership, and to become somewhat aristocratic in govern- 
menL In method, this type of union was temperate and economia 
It favored voluntary arbitration, deprecated strikes, avoided 
cal action, but refused arbitration and resorted to strikes if it felt 
such actions would increase its bargaining power. The railroad 
brotherhoods, Hoxie thought, best exemplified dm ^ of uniom 

His second functional was fnendly or ‘uplift umonism. 
Because of its idealistic vi^int, it sought the gr^tert dyee of 
mutuality and democracy. For this it employed coUecQve bargam- 
ing, str^d mutual insurance, and advocated pohtical action, c^ 
ot^rative enterprises, profit-sharing, and other i^deabstic p am fm 
sSial regeneration. The nearest approach to this 
according to Hoxie, was the Knights of Labor, which was just pass- 

A°diird rv^ was revolutionary unionism, which was either so- 
cii^^or ^-anarchistic unionism. He quickly P-^r « m 
a discussion of his final n^pe, “predatory umo^ 
bv Sfruthless puisuit of mmediate ends. Predato^^ unio^^ 
rio:utdi™ded into tu o nycs, “hold-up” unionism and ‘^en^ 
• • TV.P first sunerficially appeared to be conservative, pr^ 
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the disturbing voice op thorstein veblen 

“hold-up” unionism, lacked fixed principles and ruthlessly pursued 
immediate ends by means of secret and violent methods, but it 
differed from the “hold-up” t)’pe in that it could be bribed. 

With an analpis of the functional types as a starting point, Hoxic 
went on to give an illuminating interpretation of the growth and 
development of trade unionism in America.** He then came to the 
latest industrial conditions facing labor. His analysis of “scientific 
management,” that is, job analysis, ably grasped underlying con- 
siderations. He declared in Scientific Mmaganent (1915) that such 
management would damage labor unless certain controls should be 
established. Otherwise scientific management, by breaking down 
established crafts and craftsmanship and eliminating skill, would 
make all labor competitors for almost any job. Such a situation 
would destroy the current form of unionism and render collective 
bargaining impossible in matters which the unions considered most 
essential. As a general rule, he said, “unskilled workers cannot main- 
tain effective and continuous organization for dealing with com- 
plicated industrial situations.” Yet collective bargaining required 
such an organization. By time study the employer could constantly 
initiate new methods and conditions and reclassify workmen’s jobs. 
Thereby he could easily evade the unions’ efforts to “establish and 
maintain definite and continuous standards of work and pay-” 

True, scientific management, said Hoxie, increased the efficiency 
of the relatively unskilled and enabled them to earn more. But the 
native efficiency of the working class would suffer from the neglect 
of apprenticeship unless other means of industrial education were 
forthcoming. Furthermore, the whole scheme of scientific manage- 
ment, especially the gathering up and S)'stematization of knowledge 
formerly possessed by the worlonen, would tend to add enormous 
strength to capitalism, that is, to the employer. This fact, together 
with the greater ease of replacement, would increase the insecurity 
of employment. 

Scientific management in itself, Hoxie pointed out, did not elimi- 
nate strikes and establish industrial peace. So long as union men “be- 
lieve, as they seem warranted in doing, that scientific management 
means the destruction of their oi^anization, . . . unionism will 
doubtless continue to oppose it energetically.” The need was not so 
much for repression and direct control, he thought, as for “social 
supplementation and increased knowledge,” for a frank recognition 
of the trend of events, and for a method whereby the worker’s life 
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would have the “content which he is losing as the remit of incmfc4 
specialization and the abandonment of the old apprenticeship »)v 
tern.” 

In accordance with the functional approach. Hoik imiwcd that 
in the broader realm of doctrine and practice an undersundmg ^ 
the current situation required a knowledge of the hiMors- irf ns 
development. Thus he wrote in his unpublished Histor> of Eco- 
nomic Thought”: 


To understand men and institutions in any practical seme, i^ to un- 
derstand them in such a manner that you can depend upon then reac- 
tions, that vou can make the best of them as they are or modify th^ in 
the interest' of social betterment, we must know then pan histoo . W hat 
is true of men and institutions is true also of ecooot^ thwrs It is no^ 
thing mcrelv of the present-a true reflection and 
priJnt economic situatioa Wipe out ad ewioomic texts and md^ 
put a new set of men unacquainted with these 

create the bodv of economic doctrine and precept, md it is qi^ J®?™! 
*at the new creation w ould bear no ^ 

doctrine w hich w e are prone to regard « the ^e ^ ^ 

eiisdn? economic situation and a true gmde to action. 
men 4o write economic texts and discuss econ^c 
upon the work of their predecessors, who in turn budd y" 
bS^use also these economic writers bring to their 
situation their own inherited preconceptions and preiudices. 
r economics is a mosaic of "survivab and is ^ 
upon postulates, preconceptions, and precepts which base their genem 
inAe past and under different circumstances. 

Hones death m <9<i cut doten not only a pt°"dsing c ^- ^ 
also a potent force for tneUorating the evet-mete^g dnft to«rt 
distmcTschoob of econondsts. for he had 

deeoted friendship of many ouBtandmg lead^eti Perhaps a n^ 

Prions loss can be seen in the fact that the ^ Ho« 

in his incesriaations "seas one that might lead the “T^to 

^ition 

:;:hror2s^> « needlessly attending ineriuH. 
conflicts of interest,” 


Veblen and his sriidents made traditional 
stand trial, putting it through > 

classic economists did not come out of the ordea^ Jin^^ 
cess. Veblen brought the whole const.tonon.1 ba* of ecno— 
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and supply. Mitchell brought diligent academic research to bear on 
the concept of die cyle. In the process he made a real contribudon 
in his organizadon of stadsdcal and empirical data. 

Mitchell was first of all a sanguine American. He was heir to the 
cultural tradidon of New England. His grandparents were farmers 
in pre-Qvil War Maine and Western New York. His father, thot^h 
originally a physician, was incapacitated by a wartime wound and 
eventually turned to fruit farming in Illinois. A farmer’s children 
were expected to help with the work, and Mitchell as the eldest son 
had a special responsibility. He came to know the problems of 
fanning and developed a facility in the mechanical arts. 

Mitchell’s self-reliance came into play in connection with die 
family plans for his college career. WMe he was still a jumor in the 
local h^h school in 1891, the opening of a new university in 
near-by Oiicago was announced for the following year. It would 
be suffidendy close to home so diat Mitchell could help on the 
farm during vacation periods. Finding that his high school training 
would not equip him to pass the entrance requirements, he spent his 
senior year studying by himself. 

At the University of Chicago he was particularly influenced by 
three teachers: John Dewey in philosophy and Thorstein Veblen 
and J. Uurence Laughlin in economics. WhUe Dewey was studying 
men’s actions to understand their thought, Veblen was checking 
economic rationalization against behavior; while on the whole 
Dewey tended to accept the w^orld, Veblen dissected the world 
lart^elv to reject it. Guided bv Dewey and Veblen, Mitchell delved 
into psychology and histon^ to obtain a broader perspective of hu- 
man nature thaii that offered bv traditional economics. Laughlin, by 
his extreme dogmatic individudism in laying down the prmaples of 
economics and social policy, tended to make Mitchell more recep- 


tive to Veblen. . , i* .• • r 

After Mitchell’s graduation Laughlin obtamed for him a smes of 

fellowships. He received his doctor’s degree sumrm am Imide with 
a major in economics and a minor in philosophy, and m 1900 was 
added to the staff of the University of Chicago 2s a jumor member. 
At the suggestion of Laughlin, MitcheU did his doctoral dissertation 
on rioSi^opic, the hist^ of greenbacks. In it he set out 
„nni« objJdvely what had happened “ 
backs were the correnct-. Seven yeais after he 
he published a portion of that history, dealing with the Qvil Wat 
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period, under the title A History of the Greenbacks vnth Special 
Reference to the Econormc Consequences of Their Issue: 1862- 
i86y (1903). With this ven' first book Mitchell struck out along 
lines different from those of both of his teachers. 

Mitchell had no special statistical training; furthermore, at the 
time the teaching of statistics was in a rather primitive state and the 
available material was not of the best. Yet through the use of such 
statistical material as he could obtain, he developed a new insight 
into the price system and particularly into its peculiar deviations 
and fluctuations. In order to study the true source of fluctuations he 
first weighted carefulK' relatively fixed payments, such as carfares 
and contracts, indicating those lags and barriers— ps)'choIogicaI, in- 
stitutional, contractual— which affected responses generally consid- 
ered automatic and spontaneous adjustments of supply and demand. 
He declared that persons whose products or services did not im- 
mediately rise in price, opposed, so far as they could, changes which 
increased their money expenditures. Laborers might demand a rise 
to compensate for the increased cost of food, but the employer 
could not grant it, without injuring himself, until the price of his 
goods had advanced. If he sold to other dealers, they would object 
to paving higher prices unless they were sure the increase could be 
“shifted onto others.” And consumers objected to paying higher 
prices, especially if their own money incomes did not rise. 

From a detailed study of political, military, and financial events 
in the business annals, Mitchell found that the gold value of the 
greenbacks had roughly varied in accordance with the ebb and flow 
of public confidence in the Union’s victory; that is, on the proba- 
bility' of ultimate redemption of the notes. Finding from his statis- 
tical study that the course of commodirv' prices corresponded, with 
a lag of several months, to the course of the gold premium, he con- 
cluded that both changes were largely due to a common cause: 
die varying esteem in which the government notes were held. 

Having determined the fluctuations of the price level, Mitchell 
now endeavored to determine the fortunes of the various income 
receivers. But diis in turn required that the precise fluctuations of 
those money incomes be determined as accurately as possible. He 
therefore began separate discussions of wages, interest, rents, and 
profits, utilizing the available statistical materials on the subject. He 
found striking fluctuations not only in each broad catecorv', but also 
in the subdivisions. In 1908 he published Gold, Prices, and Wages 
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tender the Greenback Standard, a comprehenave statistical stady of 
the material on the entire greenback period. 


After he finished the first volume on greenbacks Mitchell went 
to the University of California as an assistant professor. His main 
interest shifted to a consideration of modem economic society. It 
began with his course “Economic Origins,” moved on to plans for a 
comprehensive study, which he sometimes called the “Theory of 
Prices,” at other times “The System of Prices,” and at still other 
times “The Money Economy,” and resulted finally in his classic 
Business Cycles in 1913. 

By this date he had transferred to Columbia University, where he 
was willing to accept $700 a year for the privilege of teaching a 
graduate course on “Types of Economic Theory” and with no 
undergraduate assignments. Though he had received tentative offers 
of full professorships at Harvard, Yale, and Cornell, he preferred 
to be in New York, the center of financial life, where he could more 
effectively smdy the workings of the money economy. 

It was in his course in “Economic Origins at Cahforma diat 
Mitchell first elaborated a broad attack on the current conception 
of the mechanical nature of economic life. He attacked the con- 
ception of man as a “lightning calculator of pleasures and pains,” the 
conception of the law of supply and demand as merely a pitting of 
aggregate commodities against the mountain of deman^ the result 
of which was price, and the similar mechanical notion that the 
general line of prices varied directly with the amount of 
Traditional economic theory, he declared in his outlines of The 
Money Economy,” did not take account of basic human moo^ 
impul^ and habits; consequently it missed the most sub^ml fact, 
the conflict between the logic of the price system and these hi^ 
motives, and ignored the profound influence of the money culture 

in economic life. . 

Economists, he said, have not been bold enough to show the log 

of the monev economy, but they have pu*ed to m 
pecuniary logic of human behavior. Failing to distm^ 
between the two, they ptesented the hedomattc ptycho^ ^ 

flection of pecuniary motives and m tte 

. i-r. o^r^r^trnWeA bv a balaticc sheet. In their view 


nomic 


Ufe as naturaUy conttoUed by a balantj *eet. In turn 
income and outgo in utilities and disutiUties balanced y th at eadi 
^got his pLuct. Hardly any attention was patd to human 
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valuations, “to the habits of men in using money, to the considera- 
tions that weigh with men in spending the money in their pockets. ’ 
The price system, however, was less like a piece of machinery 
which men perfectly control and more like a “natural force which 
men have learned to harness and direct but which retains a refrac- 
tory character of its own and is ever and again escaping control 
and throwing into confusion the whole process of which it forms 
a part” 

Statisticians, compilers of index numbers, and writers on crises 
were the most fruitful contributors to a more satisfactory theory of 
prices, Mitchell asserted. He found little statistical information 
available, and that little was unorganized by an indifferent economic 
profession. Therefore he opposed the spokesmen for traditional eco- 
nomic theory who claimed that at best the office of statistics “is 
purely that of supplementing the data for analysis derived from 
individual observation and experience, and that the only question 
arising in determining the desirability of applying statistical methods 
in any specific investigation are: (i) Are the facts with which it 
deals sufficiently well ascertained? and (2) if not, are they suscepti- 
ble directly or indirectly of quantitative statement?” To him such 
a view rested upion very crude psychological notions, and such in- 
ferences regarding the actual uses of statistics were contrary to fact. 
“Can we draw the assumed line between the presentation of facts 
and their explanation?” he asked. “Is not such a notion contrary to 
the favorite theory of modem psychology: that all perception is 
apperception? Are not the processes of discovering facts and ex- 
plaining them so closely interwoven in consciousness that they 
cannot be separated except by an artificial analysis?” Anyone who 
has used statistics extensively knows that “figures may often be 
used to explain our problems, to discover causal relations, to cor- 
relate different parts of our knowledge, as well as to supply the 
material for analysis.” * 

To him the use of statistics was much more far-reaching. Index 
numbers, he thou^t, provided relatively full and exact knowledge 
of the character of price fluctuations, and rendered many ideas 
more precise and definite. In consequence, economists could be 
better informed about the differences and the similarities of the 
piia changes of different articles in the same market and of the 
same article in different markets-the relations between wholesale 
and retail prices, and between the prices of raw materials and manu- 
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factured articles. Again, the extent of die influence of “cycles of 
business activit\^” on prices as against that of chaises in the produc- 
tion of precious met^ could in some measure be determined from 
index numbers. Furthermore, index numbers could reveal more 
definitelv than armchair speculation the correspondence in the 
movement of the price level in different countries. Finally, the price 
tables helped, at least in part, to show the interrelations of the pam 
of the price system-the influences which fluctuations in the price 
of one good exercised upon that of other goods. 

Like the compilers of index numbers, writers on crises, Mitchell 
said, had the advantage of starting with a concrete problem. “To 
them the price movements are one phase of a general dislocation of 
economic relations, intimately connected both as to cause and con- 
sequence with such other phenomena as changes in investment of 
capital, business failures, shrinkage of production, lack of employ- 
ment, variations in the reserves of banks, etc. They are concerned 
moreover with those phenomena as parts of a process in which all 
the inter-related facts develop togeAer. These facts lend to their 
discussions a realistic air Their explanations, so far as they suc- 

ceed in giving them, are explanations of economic experirace, not 
explanations of what would happen under unreal hypothetical con- 
.MitcheU’s analysis of prices began with the distmcoon betw^n 
goods bought for consumption and those bought and sold for profit 
tiiat is, between consumers’ prices, i.e., retail prices as a rule, and 
business prices, i.e., wholesale prices, and prices of production goods. 
The bushiessman’s estimates of probable fluctuations m market pnee 
were largely ignored, according to MitcheU; for the busmessman 
floured differed' from the consumer, and the don^ant mar^d 
urilit^' school, overemphasizing the importance of consumpora 
goods, did not realize Ws importance. That school, m consequence, 
gauged business demand in terms of consumption. . 

^ After distinguishing between business and moneta^>^ mdudi^ 
n.«ken.c4, Mkchell 

prices-considerations of business eipedienCT iffecting buy^ m 
deciding questions of priccs-depended on the prospect of pro^ 
a given purchase and the financial ability of Inismessinm 
hf pu^hases. -nte prospect of ^ 

anticipated fut^ prices of both purchase and 8^ 

andciwted volume of trade, and the annepated prices of the oth 
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dements in manufacturing and handling the goods. Similarly, busi- 
ness supply prices depended upon the prospect of profit from sales 
and the need of funds; the prospect of profits from sales depended 
upon die anricipadon of future price and the cost of goods. It was 
these supply and demand prices in transactions among businessmen, 
as distinguished from consumer prices, that explained the “tolera- 
bly brief and regular rises and falls in prices covering periods of 
v^ing length” which were revealed by tables of index numbers. 

^hind the price system, declared Mitchell, was the money cul- 
ture with its commanding logic and techniques. In his analysis, “get- 
ting and spending” money was a social habit, the outgrowth of 
centuries of development. Continual preoccupation with money- 
making drilled the pecuniary habit of thought into men. Here a 
psychological element entered. Men were not thoroughly rational, 
"riieir ancient tribal habits and the instincts of primitive societies 
have never been thoroughly eradicated. This helped to explain the 
^ ^n^M^aw1^ng optimism of investors and businessmen in periods of 
prosperity and their panicky pessimism in periods of depression. 
The money economy as a cultural factor therefore produced its 
own kind of human being who did not harmonize with, but exer- 
cised a cumulative influence upon basic human nature. “We still 
distrust this alien’s ways, we still think his cold logic inhuman, we 
still hope he will not make us like himself, but in the meantime we 
make constant use of him.” 

This money economy, Mitchell pointed out, had a productive as 
well as a destructive aspect, for the use of money had been a potent 
force in developing individual responsibility and freedom and 
achieving superiority in production over any known realized scheme. 
Doubtless credit for this superiority, he added, should be directly 
attributed to the various factors summarized as “the machine 
process,” but its adoption and ebborarion occurred only in a society 
where economic relations were based on money prices. In such a 
society the price system with its flexibility supplied three indis- 
pensable conditions: ( i ) a simple and effective method of control- 
ling complicated economic activities by accounting in terms of 
money cost and money income; (2) a strong motive for individual 
enterprise; and (3) a basis for extensive co-operation between men 
of the most diverse capacities and aptitudes in accomplishing tasks 
of great magnitude. 

To Mitchell, as has been said, this was not an unmixed blessing; 
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for the making of goods and the making of money were not the 
same thing. On the business side, the price system led to opportu- 
nities whereby individuals could make money at the expense of 
societ\’, to a situation in which workingmen as well as employers 
would be less interested in efficiency, to monopoly, to imperfect 
co-ordination of productive efforts, to emphasis on money power 
rather than human or social needs, and to a cumulative disparity in 
wealth beyond any natural differences in industry, skill, thrift, 
intelligence, and physical environment. 

He thought that legislation or better business organization might 
remove many of the defects. Waste of natural resources and the 
evils of child labor could continue to be checked by government 
reonlation. Unfair methods of securing the propern* of others could 
be subject to severe penalties. Restraining laws could prevent abuses. 
The inte^ation and reorganization of corporations could reduce 
many wastes of competition. Standards similar to Civil Sendee rules 
could enable larger enterprises to obtain the best brains for directing 
economic acti^dn^ and the gradual extension of government super- 
\dsion could mitigate the dangers of monopolistic exploitation. 

None of these particular reforms would appreciably change the 
economic organization, according to Mitchell, for the economc re- 
lations among individuals would remain in the form of voluntary 
price agreements. But in the aggregate these reforms, if they con- 
Lued mierht ultimately “effect by their cumulative influence an 
important change . . . for they represent an increasingly conscio^ 
effort” bv the communin^ to overcome the conflicts beween mak- 
ing money and making goods. InteUigence must guide, 
the need was for knowledge comparable in certainty and definite- 
ness to that which has been the basis of industrial advice. 

MitcheU felt that with Business Cycles he had defimtely narrowed 
his interest in the workings of the money economy to one specific 
aspect, the “technical exigencies” of the price s>’stem. But the whde 

reg».ar-ana in 

'"m p^u^rlney profits wns MitcheU's guide for endysis; 
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and the considerations which entered into businessmen’s calculations 
of profits, and which operated as both causes and effects in the 
interlocking system of prices, were the categories for organizing the 
data. The “method” he had attributed to students of crises became 
formally his method of studying “business cycles.” “The theory of 
business cycles presented,” he said, “is a descriptive analysis of the 
processes of cumulative change by which a revival of activity de- 
velops into intense prosperity, by which this prosperity engenders 
a crisis, by which crisis turns into depression, and by which depres- 
sion finally leads to ... a revival of activity.” 

In basic outline, Mitchell’s study followed his previous drafts of 
the theory of prices, but whereas formerly he had begun with the 
contributions to the theory of prices by general economists and 
specialists, he now utilized a survey of the various significant cur- 
rent theories of “business cycles.” All the data and ideas, he wrote, 
fitted into a framework provided by the basic fact of money econ- 
omy, that the industrial process of making goods was subordinate 
to die process of making money. Since the scope and intensity of 
die phases of business cycles depended on the extent and perfection 
of business organization, the center of interest was the inner world 
of business comprised by the highly organized enterprises in whole- 
sale trade, transportation, manufacturing, lumbering, banking, and 
finance. 

Mitchell held that any theory of modem prosperity must deal 
with these business conditions, and with their pecuniary aspect. Just 
as Ae ever-recurring changes within the system of prices affected 
business prosperity and, through it, national welfare, he said, so 
changK in business prosperity reacted upon prices, in an intermina- 
ble series of readjustments, flexible in detail yet stable in the essen- 
M b^ce of the interrelations, “a system like a living organism in 
its ability to recover from the serious disorders into which it peri- 
odically falls.” Although engineers guided the technical side of the 
money economy, higher authority was vested in those skilled in 
money-making, the businessmen, whose policies in turn were sub- 
ject to review by lenders, especially the larger capitalists. And gov- 
ernment had the role of protecting the public welfare against the 
excesses of making money. 

This money economy was, Mitchell thought, unquestionably the 
best system men had yet practiced in organizing economic activity. 
Its defects arose from the lack of a general plan of production. The 
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primary defect was lack of effective co-ordination of effort among 
independent enterprises. Civilized nations, having as yet f^ed to 
develop intelligence to cope with the problem, continued to rely on 
the “badly co-ordinated efforts of private initiative.” Second, since 
guidance by pecuniary profit meant guidance by purchasing power, 
the satisfaction of the most important needs of the community was 
warped by this artificial aim. Third, from the business point of view, 
prospective profit was an uncertain guide because its components, 
profit margins and volume of sales, were related in unstable f^on 
and each was subject to changes from a multitude of unpredictable 
causes. Even the shrewdest profit calculations could be upset by 
unanticipated conjunctures. Finally, the hazard of c^ce grew 
greater wdth the extension of the market and the mcreasi^y 
heavier investment of capital for future production brought about 
by the progress of technolog)-. These defects caused the recurroit 
disorders constituting crises and depressions. 

Mitchell pointed out that, contrary to orthodox economcs, a 
of change in business conditions was the only “norm^ state. The 
business world was always undergoing a cumulaove change, altw^ 
passing through some phase of a business cycle mto some other 
phase. Statistical data were organized this way, from the smdj^mt 
of their bearing on changing business profits. Even “f 
study of economic organization, said Mitche^ reveded the e 
factors affecting profits and solvency, but the problem 
follow the interaction of these factors through all the 
which heighten or darken the prospet^ of profits and make easy 

diflScult the maintenance of solvency.” 

business cycles were conceived to be a connonons rouni 

he continued the^ysis could begin at any stage. Co^enc^ 
™ial phase, VheU found as a ' ^ 

ness to acnvity was effected dowly, —ceorionaUv Ptofcn- 

cvent outside of domestic busmess. such » ^ ^ Ewa, 

ble harvest, heavy 8^™ indJLX a 
if the revival were lunited at ^ 

section of the country, it would soon so on 

business field, through purchases from other enterprises, 
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without assignable limits. The active enterprises borrowed money, 
employed more labor, and made larger profits. Family incomes in- 
creased, consumers’ demands spread in ever-widening circles to all 
fla«xp<; of goods. Stimulating afresh the demand for both consumer 
and producer goods. This instilled an optimism among businessmen 
which for a time justified itself and heightened the forces that gen- 
erated it by making everyone ready to buy more freely. 

As the existing facilities were fdly utilized, Mitchell said, prices 
rose because less efficient resources were called into play. The ex- 
pectation of such a price rise hastened it, for the buyers hurried to 
purchase at the existing low levels. The rise spread rapidly, for 
every advance put pressure on others to recoup themselves by a 
compensatory advance in the price of what they sold. But the re- 
sulting price changes were irregular. Retail prices lagged behind 
wholesale, staple consumer goods behind staple producer goods, 
and finished products behind raw materials. Of the raw materials, 
mineral products reflected the changes in business conditions more 
regularly than the others. “Wages rise often more promptly, but 
always in less degree than wholesale prices; discount rates rise 
sometimes more slowly than commodities and at other times more 
rapidly.” Interest rates on bonds were more sluggish, while the ad- 
vance in the prices of stocks, especially common stocks, both pre- 
ceded and exceeded those of commodities. The causes of these 
differences were partly in the organization of markets, partly in the 
technical conditions Meeting the relative demand for, and supply 
of, the several classes, and partly in the adjustment of seUing prices 
to buying prices. 

These Mitchell considered the fundamental maladjustments which 
could be alleviated but never removed. In the great majority of 
enterprises profits, he wrote, result from these divergent price 
fluctuations because of the lag in the price of labor and the fixity 
for the time being of overhead costs. Profits swelled and invest- 
ments were encouraged by the mutual stimulation of the increases 
in the physical volume and prices and the spread of optimism. The- 
oretically, a balance could be maintained if the demand for goods 
kept pace with the rising supply despite rising prices; if the cost 
of raw materials did not increase excessively as compared with the 
selling price of the manufactured products; if bar^ reserves ex- 
panded with demand liabilities and the cost of living did not rise 
mudi faster than money incomes; if banks and investors could sup- 
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ply business’s increasing need for funds, etc. If a serious maladjust- 
ment should occur in the rate of growth of any of these factors, 
some businesses would suffer losses, and the injury would spread 
just as prosperity* did. Thus the very growth of business prosperity 
caused a cumulative growth of the stresses and strains in Ae system 
which disrupted the balance. 

The very forces which brought about rising prices, therefore, 
turned prosperity into a crisis, he continued. First, the costs gradu- 
ally increased. \Vhen firms contracted for all the business they could 
handle with their standard equipment, the decline in overhead costs 
per unit would end. Thereafter unit costs would rise. A further ex- 
pansion of business now required the use of less efficient equipmenL 
Prices of raw materials, w^age rates, and interest rates increased 
rapidly when business enterprises were avidly competing for sup- 
phes, labor, and loans. Furthermore, it was difficult to maintain a 
high standard of operating efficiency when overtime was common, 
discharge w as an insignificant penalty, and everything w^ done in 
a hurry. The strain in the money market arose from the tendency 
of reserves to decline; the reserves fell to the limit fixed by law or 
prudence, while demand liabilities expanded. The high interest rates, 
especially of call loans, were a s^^nptom of the w^eakened technical 
position of the banking system. A strain in the market for invest- 
ment goods was caused bv the rise of construction costs and inter- 
est rates, w^hich led investors to postpone their projects. 

Disaster could be postponed, said Mitchell, only if prices rose 
indefinitely. This could not happen if for no other reason than ffiat 
the insufficiency of cash reserves forced banks to cease expanding 
loans. But even before this stage was reached, the price rise would 
be halted by the consequence of its own inevitable inequalities. Cer- 
tain prices were fixed by law and custom; others depended on die 
incalculable chances of die harvests. In some instances the construc- 
tion of new equipment had increased capacity faster than the de- 
mand for products had expanded under the repressing influence of 
high prices. Unwillingness of investors to let fresh contracts 
threatened loss to contracting firms and their suppliers. The high 
interest rates checked not only the demand for goods, but also 
efforts to maintain prices by withholding goods. Finally, die succes 
of some enterprises in raising prices aggravated the difficulties of 
those in trouble. Since credits were based on the capitalization of 
present and prospective profits, cautious lenders refused extensions 
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and renewak. Prosperity merged into a crisis. Liquidation was rapid, 
for everyone became alarmed and put pressure on his debtors. Busi- 
nessmen concentrated on husbanding their financial resource. 

A period of cumulative depression resulted. The mass discharge 
of labor and the reduction of other sources of family income 
started a cumulative decline in consumer buying and hence of the 
physical volume of production. Prices fell cumulatively with decline 
of production, for with idle capacity there was keener competition 
for business. As with the rise of prices accompanying revival, so 
the fall accompanying depression was characterized by regularly 
recurring differences in degree. Wholesale prices fell faster than re- 
tail; producers goods faster than consumer goods; raw materials 
faster than manufactured products, with the fall in minerals showing 
more regularity than other raw materials. As compared with gen- 
eral wholesale commodity prices, wages and long-term interest rates 
declined in less degree; and while discounts and stock prices fell in 
greater degree, the prices of high-grade bonds rose during depres- 
sion. 

The decline, however, also initiated processes of readjustment 
overcoming depression. Operating costs were reduced by the rapid 
fall in prices of raw materiak and bank loans, by the greater effi- 
ciency of labor in a period of scarce employment, and by closer 
economy exercked by the enterprises. Fixed charges were cut by 
reoiganizadon, the writing off of bad debts, the writing down of 
depreciated properties, and by the effective recapitalizing of busi- 
ness enterprises on the bask of lower profits. 

After two or three years of depression the demand for goods 
b^[an to expand slowly. Current consumption began to require 
current production; consumers’ supplies of semi-durable goods, ma- 
chinery and the like, which had begun to wear out, required re- 
placement. A larger population must be fed, and new tastes ap- 
peared. Most important, the demand for industrial equipment 
revived, for the drop in foreclosures and reorganizations limited 
these sources for bargains to investors; capitalists became less timid, 
low rates of interest on bonds encouraged borrowing, accumulated 
technical improvements might be utilized, and contracts let on 
favorable terms. Once the physical volume of trade expanded, the 
process became cumulative, though growth would be slow for a 
while because of the continued sagging of prices. Profits did not rise 
rapidly, but business prospects became brighter. Old debts were 
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paid, inventories absorbed, weak enterprises reorganized, and die 
banks were strong. Revival would begin when some fortunate 
circumstance gave a “sudden fillip to demand, or, in the absence of 
such an event, when the slow growth of business has filled order 
books and paved the way for a new rise in prices.” 

Thus the waxing and waning of prosperity were fundamentally 
due to processes that run regularly within the world of business 
itself. But such cycles might be accentuated or distended by impor- 
tant external events. Such events, for example, were changes in gold 
output and technological improvement, war and peace, alteration in 
monetary standards, or changes in government policy toward cor- 
porations. These, however, entered the situation not as leading 
causes, but as complicating or disturbing factors from outade. 
Moreover, cycles varied with changes in business oi^anization and 
practice and the importance of different industries. Thus the vio- 
lence of panics and the extravagances of booms were mitigated by 
the better organization and knowledge and firmer policies of the 
banks. 

Mitchell found that the patterns of these cycles, though dmilar 
to one another, were not identical. Thus the development of manu- 
facturing and the decline of railway building made the budness 
cycles of 1900-1910 different from their predecessors. The great 
rise of corporations had made the securities markets more influential 
than in the day of family enterprises. Other changes reacting on 
business cycles were the extension of monopoly, industrial int^iar 
tion, the “organization of labor with its standardization of wage 
rate^ and in general the readjustment of business to chaises in die 
material, political, or social environment,” Such changes had to be 
taken into account in any future study. 

Since these broad changes were inevitable, “die economists of 
each generation will probably be forced to recast the theory of 
business cycles which they learned in their youth.” To Mitchell, 
however, the very regularity of business cycles gave promise of 
progress in economic organization. Prosperity, he though t, wa s 
short-Uved, because men lacked the knowledge and skill to pievmt 
the accumulation of stresses and strains. He hoped for progi^ by 
bettering the forecasts of business conditions. Comequrady, he 
said, one way of increasing social control of economic atmvity^ 
to “democratize the knowledge of current busmess conioom then 
possessed by a favored few. Private services were highly defecore 
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because too frequently they could not obtain accurate information. 
Government service was therefore necessary. 

In conclusion Mitchell declared that the effect of business cycles 
on social well-being revealed the double personality of the creatures 
of the money economy. The pecuniary institutions imposed the 
artificial ends of money-making for the individual and business pros- 
perity for the nation. “Beneath the one lie the individual’s impulsive 
activities— his maze of instinctive reactions partially systematized 
into conscious wants, definite knowledge, and purposeful efforts. 
Beneath the other lie the vague and conflicting ideals of social wel- 
fare which the members of each generation refashion after their 
own images. In this dim inner world lie the ultimate motives and 
meanings of action, and from it emerge the wavering standards by 
which men judge what is . . . worth while. The money economy has 
not supplanted, but it has harnessed, these forces.” 

To Mitchell, thinkers like Georg Simmel, Werner Sombart, and 
Veblen had partially worked out how money imposed upon men’s 
thinking its own formal logic, efficient within limits, but pernicious 
when pushed to extremes. His own task, Mitchell said, had been 
merely to detail how the technical exigencies of the money econ- 
omy subjected economic activity to continual alterations of expan- 
sion and contraction. But Mitchell’s volume was more than a mere 
detailing of the technical exigencies of the money economy. While 
he held that the philosophers of the money economy had dealt with 
the basic problems, still he felt that these thinkers had not deter- 
mined die relative importance of the various and often conflicting 
factors involved. His book was therefore in good part an attempt 
not only to furnish a test of their views, but to reformulate the vital 
problems raised by the philosophers of the money economy, so as 
to make them capable of analysis in terms of the actual behavior of 
the money economy. 

The volume was the first step in a reorientation of economic 
theory, for henceforth the ebb and flow of business activity fur- 
nished the theme and the categories for inquiries into the nature and 
onward movement of the money economy as it manifested itself in 
interactions constituting the price system. The modem economic 
order came to be understood in terms of the changing phases of the 
business cycle. Instead of crises being an exception to the equilibria 
of econonuc theory, the equilibria became merely theoretical goals 
and statistical indexes, because of the logic of inevitable change. By 
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emphasizing the dependence of die community on “expansion” and 
“contraction,” Mitchell neatly reformnlated die problem of the 
economic order and economic theory. Since his a^ysis diere has 
been less place for systematic treatises based on the assumption of a 
secure body of stable principles of human nature; tradition^ “human 
nature” has been transformed to fit an unstable money economy. 


The test of a pioneering work lies in its ability to impose itself 
on currents of thought in such a way that it forces bodi present and 
future generations to face the problems it has exposed to view. 
Business Cycles was such a work. It increasingly forced men to 
think in terms of the might)', though perhaps unpleasant, reality of 
the ebb and flow of “business” as an activity. Henceforth the litera- 
ture of economics was to speak of “business cycles,” ® not of com- 
mercial crises or industrial fluctuations. 

In iMitchell’s formulation of “business cycles” lurked, however, 
certain dangers for die future of inquiry. His conception of the 
“business cycle” contained the expectation of satisfying two great 
ideals: first, the achievement for the first time in economics of the 
principle of scientific law as then understood, of regularity or uni- 
forniit>' in sequence, so as to be subject to the test of prediction; 
and second, by virtue of that same test, the hope of controlling the 
undesirable workings of die money economy on the welfare of 
man This could easily lead, on die one hand, to die exclusion and 
ignoring of pertinent phenomena of change, for the sake of empha- 
sizing the certainty of prediction; and, on the odier hand, to per- 
sonify-ing the concept of ‘business cycles” into something like Her- 
bert Spencer’s “unknowable” guiding force of evolution which 
brought all the good or evil. But no man of his generation was more 
aware of the dangers than Mitchell himself; and he restified to his 
working realization of these possibilities by constandy pleading for 
more data on the s>'stem of prices and for the perfecting of ^ 
niques. Of all the efforts being made to extend our knowle^e the 
system of prices, none seemed to him so certain to prove frmtful as 
the “effort to record the actual prices” at which tr^caons occur, 
for these would supply essential material to the mvesdgators and 
test their insight. ‘Tong after the best “d^x n^ere we^ 
today are superseded,” he said, the original data ‘uiU be amoi^ 
the Wees from which men v.-m be extracting knowledge which 

we do not know enough to find.” ® 
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Except as a contribution to economic statistics, the pioneering 
character of the book was little appreciated at first. For this, 
Mitchell’s phrasing was partly responsible. Mitchell wrote in simple 
everyday language rather than in the specialized language of the 
prevailing “orthodox” economics. This was partly because, as he 
said, he wrote for businessmen as well as for economists, but more 
fandamentally, because he felt that the categories of “orthodox” 
economics tended to obscure the importance of money. It tended 
to treat the “business cycles” as merely the problems of crises and 
then to dismiss them as an abnormal feature. Second, Mitchell’s pro- 
cedure of “descriptive analysis” was confused by the traditional 
economists with mere narrative accounts. Third, Mitchell’s insist- 
ence that his analysis rested primarily on statistical data, and that his 
interest in various theories was not to test them but to utilize their 
suggestions in a more adequate account, was taken literally to mean 
that Mitchell had merely borrowed his views and supplemented 
them by statistical data. Finally, such a study based on the concep- 
tion of cumulative change and especially on the price system as a 
loose though orderly system of ever-shifting relations and rami- 
fications appeared unusually indefinite— and even erroneous— as 
compared with so-called rigorous deductions from specified prem- 
ises. 

Herbert J. Davenport’s reaction was perhaps typical. He stated 
in a review “that like most economists, I have believed that the high 
prices make the products high or the high products make the costs 
high. Either view would by the test of [Mitchell’s] statistics appear 
to be untenable, but especially the latter.” Davenport concluded that 
out of his “laborious and brilliant statistical investigations Professor 
Mitchell has deduced certain distributive doctrines which are not 
merely unverified by the available data, but are also beyond the 
possibility of test by statistical methods, at the same time that they 
are theoretically incredible.” ^ 

But die book sufliciendy caught the trends of development in 
economic life to become itself a force in that development. In this 
sense, the theory of “business cycles” was Mitchell’s creation. It was 
not imposed on economists, however, by dogmatism. Not a little of 
the enduring character of Mitchell’s work flowed from his genuine 
intdlectual humility and working faith in the growth of knowledge 
as the means of the progress of knowledge. These atdtudes were 
neady expressed in a letter to a colleague in 1944: 
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I incline to discount heavily the dependability of “wisdom,” and in 
that I think I am wise. By diis I mean that I don’t believe that accumu- 
lated experience over many years is so safe a guide in managing affairs 
as objective knowledge, when the latter can be attained. The older I get, 
die more conscious I become of the fallibility of my opinions insofar as 
they’ are based upon die residue left in my mind % my contacts with 
other human beings. . . . 

WTiat I really bive come to think is man’s best prospect of improving 
his lot is knowledge resting upon analy’sis of human behavior as we can 
observe its manifestations objectively’ in large groups of people. . . . 
Business cycles are repetitive phenomena which give one an unusually 
favorable opportunity to gather, analy’ze, and interpret observations of 
actual behavior. If I can demonstrate (and I think I can) that we learn a 
great deal more reliable and useful knowledge concerning the failures 
of an economic organization based on the making and spending of money 
by taking this lin e than by speculation, I may’ contribute something use- 
ful on one set of problems and encourage others to adopt die mediods 
oi inquiry’ that seem to me most promising. If what I do does not impress 
others as worth its heavy’ cost, I shall at least have made an experiment, 
the negative result of which is not without instruction.® 


This seems too modest a statement. His book Business Cycles, 
with its method of “descriptive analysis,” in a broad sense marked 
the first significant bridging of the gap between orthodoxy’s denial 
of the possibility’ of general overproduction and the business com- 
munity’’s equally insistent assertion that overproduction was the 
chief cause of depression. And what is more, as the eminent French 
economist Charles Rist wTote in die 1948 edition of his History 
of Ecorumtic Doctrines, largely’ because of Mitchell’s work and ex- 
ample, the field of business cycles became less concerned with what 
might happen and my’sterious explanations of the phenomenon, and 
more concerned with what actually’ happens. 

The depression of 1920-21 drew the eyes of the profession and 
business to the appositeness of Alitchell s book, and by 19*7 J®hn 
Maurice Qark could say: “[It] is a monumental example of com- 
prehensive induction transforming the current way of looking at 
an outstanding group of phenomena”; and the “result is suffiaendv 
realistic to afford a more practicable basis for policies of control 

than had vet been achieved.” ® 

With the onset of the great depression m 1929, MittheUs book 
was still considered the outstanding study of the problOT; for it 
had “opened up the discussions which culminated m the pohciK 
inaugurated bv the government during the depression of the early 
thirties.” It had “demonstrated that depression unemployment was 
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due to forces more basic than the management of individual busi- 
nesses, and tbflf the alleviation or prevention of such unemployment 
called for social controls ” 

MitdieD’s place in the history of economic theory is secure. His 
pre-eminence has long been recognized. In 1937, as a testimonial 
tn the aate of economics as a science and Mitchell’s role in de- 
veloping it, the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science chose him as president. This had happened to a social scien- 
tist only once, and that thirty-five years before.^*^ A decade later, 
MitcheU was the first recipient of the Francis A. Walker medal, an 
award established by the American Economic Association; it was to 
be given at intervals of no less than five years to a “living American 
economist who has in the course of his life made a contribution of 
the highest distinction to economics.” 

This was peculiarly fitting, for Wesley C. Mitchell bespoke a re- 
orientation in tradition and a broadening of economics with em- 
phasis on empirical research, a movement which Walker had initi- 
amd in the seventies. 


CHAPTER XXI 

The Impact of the War 

T he First World War brought this countr)’^ face to face 
with its first major international responsibility, and there 
was inevitably a great deal of confusion in every area of 
thought and action. For economics, in the broadest sense, it was 
(Hily slowly seen that national mobilization most go beyond the 
mustering of men to effective use of the nation’s whole industrial 
resources. Furdiennore, in carrying out this mobilization, it was in 
time evident diat “common sense” was not enough; recourse was 
therefore had to the services of men whose professional interest 
had led them to study the economy of the country. 

The utilization of economists by the government in the 1917-18 
period was oftoi grudgii^ and inefficient; their advice, when ac- 
cepted, was not always put into effect. The government and the 
phblic, nevertheless, onade some important discoveries: they felt the 
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effect of a concerted national effort, which was in part the result of 
pla nning , and in this they found an added usefulness for the services 
which could be render^ by professional economists. 

The country was in the midk of a recession when war broke out 
in Europe in 1914. Then the financial machinery of the world be- 
came di^rganized; the New York Stock Exch^e was closed; an 
emergency bank note currency provided for by the Aldrich- 
Vreeland Act of 1908 was issued for the first time. When the finan- 
cial disturbances subsided, the depression intensified. Not until the 
middle of 1915 was a revival apparent. 

This depression seems to have made the country conscious, for 
the first time, of the recurrent character of periods of widespread 
unemployment, apdy described as dtat “national pest which corres- 
ponds in our day to the famines and black plagues of medieval 
times.” The Chicago social worker Graham Taylor stated that the 
nature of the widespread unemployment was “at last, thank God, 
beginning to dawn through ... our *concrete heads. Therefore we 
must admit that unemployment is both periodic and chrome. De- 
spite the fact that periods of unemployment had occurred time and 
again, he said, the public was always caught unprepared, but 
the war there was a decided difference. Although it should be just 
as possible to mobilize for peace as for war, he found that it 
not done, and there was truth in die statement that the “only thing 


men really plan for is war. ^ 

For some years, however, a plan of compensatory pubhc worb 
had been touched upon as a palliative for depressions,* and at this 
time the idea became of immediate interest. John R. ShiUady, secre- 
tary of the New York Gty Mayor’s Committee on Unemployment, 
proposed as a remedy the planning of “public expenditures to com- 
perLtt for decreased private employment during busmess^d^re^ 
sions.” He declared that these “periodic trade disturbaMe^ which 
occur approximately every ten years, were due to 
deep-seated, but remediable causes. Pending mdujnd and ^Mimc 
reconstruction, widespread unemployment could be 
a planned long-term program-say, ten years-of 
mints and expenditures and those of quasi-pubhc bodie^ 
the railroads.” In each normal year of the 
centaee of such an expenditure program would be defe^ ^ 
accumulated deferred improvements and purchases wo 
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an “employment reserve” to be used during the period of decreased 
private employmenL Thus unemployment would be prevented both 
“direcdy, through increased public employment and purchases, and 
indirecdy, through an increased stimulus to private business.” The 
construction of the deferred projects would be pierformed exactly 
as was “customary in the most efficiently administered govern- 
mental departments and w’ould not be in the nature of relief w'ork 
to ‘employ the unemployed.’ ... In accelerating or retarding public 
improvements and purchases, no deviation is proposed from accus- 
tomed methods of emploNment at regular wages, regular hours, and 
under whatever safeguards heretofore have been adopted.” * 

Professor Heniy^ R. Seager of G)lumbia preferred a modest and 
limited form of unemployment insurance. He pointed to the scheme 
recendy adopted by the British government and insisted that there 
was nothing in American condidons to prevent its introduction 
here. He stated, however, that the scheme w'as just getting started 
when die war broke out in Europe, and dejectedly commented: 
“Who wiU say what may befall this and other European plans of 
social insurance before the titanic struggle is over? These plans are 
not suited to a world of men gone mad with the lusts and hates of 
war. . . . The war has temporarily eclipsed the forward movement 
of social reform in Europe.” He hoped that the United States 
would rise above this paralyzing influence.^ But such a sign of 
character was not necessan,’^; the revival of business and America’s 
entrance in the war nipped the discussion of the question. Never- 
theless, a beginning had been made. 

Enropean demands, especially for war supplies, w'ere greaL 
American producers asked prices which would quicklv repay their 
investments in new plants, and the belligerents needed the supplies 
at any price. Productive capacity expanded rapidly. In finance, con- 
ttary to the “best-informed opinion” in 1914 that the lower reserve 
ratio provided for by the Federal Reserve Act w’ould not create 
inflation because the gold holdings of the banks w'ould be reduced, 
the influx of gold from Europe combined with the low' reserve re- 
quirements tended toward heav)' expansion of loans. The usual 
dieds of high interest rates and, more important, die difficulty of 
securing bank accommodations were not present;® so inflation 
b^an early. 

The government had definitely embarked on a defense program 
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as early as 1916, but little of a concrete nature was accomplished. 
The Naval Consulting Board appointed a committee to malf^ a 
comprehensive survey of the industrial plants of the country, but it 
did not “appear to have been as useful in practice as might have 
been expected.” ® Congress provided in the same year for a Council 
of National Defense, consisting of six members of the cabinet, to 
co-ordinate “industries and resources for the national security and 
welfare” and to create relations which would make possible “in 
time of need the immediate concentration and utilization” of the 
country’s resources. The act at the same time provided for an ad- 
visory commission appointed by the President on the recommenda- 
tion of the CounciL For some time little more than conferences 
occurred. But with the approach of war large numbers of subordi- 
nate committees were established, composed primarily of business 
executives who served without pay. 

Though this variety of organizations covered the entire economy, 
a systematic plan was lacking. Even after the declaration of war in 
April 1917 there was no eflfective co-ordination among the numer- 
ous supply divisions of the Army and Navy. In the Army alone ten 
separate procurement agencies were biddi^ against each other for 
supplies. And purchases by the Allies increased the confusion. Ber- 
nard Baruch, chairman of the reconstituted War Industries Board, 
recalled later that the various Army contracdr^ agencies “fought 
each other as bad as they fought the Germans, and then they fought 
me just as hard, and fought die Navy just as hard.” In fact, it took 
more than a yc^r to achieve some sort of effective co-ordination.^ 

The problem of essential industries became very perplering. 
Every business considered itself essential, and so many priorities 
were issued that by 1918 there was danger of breakdown.® In gen- 
eral, the business community wanted changes in the economy to be 
gradual. The New York Annalist stated that while the notion of 
“business as usual” should not be allowed to interfere with winning 
the war, still labor should not be taken from one industry until 
another was ready for it.® 

For some time after the United States entered the war the rail- 
roads were left to their own devices. They attempted to meet the 
need for unified action by a voluntary organization, called the Rail- 
road War Board, composed of five railroad executives. This proved 
ineffective, and in December 1917 President Wilson commandeered 
the roads. In July 1918 the government took over the telephone and 
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telegraph lines; later the cables, and just a few days before the 
Annistice, the express business was placed under government 
operation- 

Even after the War Industries Board was given sweeping powers 
in March 1918, its activities were still governed by “expediency in 
individual instances” rather than “by an established policy for which 
the whole administration took responsibility.” In an attempt to 
bring about unity, more and more boards were created. The quality 
of many of these boards gave rise to the bon mot, “A board is long 
and narrow and wooden.” 

In recalling this period, Baruch stated that “the greatest deterrent 
to effective action” during the war was the lack of facts.^* For 
prosecuting the war, as Professor AUyn Young said, the government 
required statistical information for the “measurement of our na- 
tional resources . . . ; the determination of our actual and potential 
output of the immense variety of things that are important directly 
and indirectly in the conduct of the war; the gauging ... of our 
own needs and those of our allies and of the other countries that 
have to be recognized as in some measure dependent upon us,” but 
when the country entered the war our “federal statistics were woe- 
fully incomplete and inadequate.” Remedying the defects was no 
easy task. Tliere was a real need for a central statistical commission 
to supervise and co-ordinate the work of the numerous independent 
statistical bureaus and to supplement their activities. Only in June 
1918 was a Central Bureau of Planning and Statistics established, 
with Edwin F. Gay of Harvard as chairman. It set up a clearing 
house of statistical activities, appointed contact men to keep in 
touch with the statistical work of the war boards and certain of the 
permanent departments, and to supervise questionnaires in an effort 
to eliminate excessive duplication. In the end Mitchell could say: 
“When the Armistice was signed we were in a fair way to develop 
for the first time a systematic organization of federal statistics.” 

THE BALANCE BETWEEN CONTROL AND FREEDOM 

The needs of the government for prosecuting the war and die 
complaints by consumers of rapidly rising prices resulted in ever- 
widening government control of prices. But the system of control, 
as in other fields, was developed in a piecemeal fashion as “ex- 
pediency dictated.” After all, government price-fixing ran counter 
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to the hzbits of the business cominunity and some of the most firmly 
entrenched doctrines in political economy.^* 

A Special Price Committee of the Council of National Defense 
had recommended on May 5, 1917, that the President inform the 
country* that “Price regulation should not be necessary. Production 
should be adequately stimulated, and industry and business enter- 
prise fairly and justly rewarded, if the channels of distribution are 
kept free and open and any practices of speculative manipulation 
or withholding for speculative purposes are prohibited. Fair and just 
prices involving fair and just profit to producers and manufacturers 
would naturally follow, and with such guarantees of open, unma- 
nipulated market, maximum production need not hesitate. Thk wiD 
be the government’s policj'.” But die President felt that this w'as too 
great a commitment.^® 

The question was debated at great length. Professor W. C Clark 
of Canada expressed the opnion of economists skeptical of price- 
fixing. Price-fixing, he said, fails to check waste and unnecessary 
consumption; it drives die commodity from the market and <Us- 
courages production; it throwrs out of balance the sensitive mecha- 
nism of the price sj’stem; it involves endless frauds, with a general 
lowering of moral standards of die community. It therefore aggra- 
vates the conditions which it seeks to remedy, and if pursued far 
enough will inevitably drive the government to other drastic meas- 
ures. For arbitrarv prices determined widiout regard for competi- 
tion must be supplemented by arbitrary regulation of prodnctimi 
and consumption. The State, then, must control and direct the j^o- 
duction of the different commodities, either by a system of c»m- 
pulsorv labor or by a graduated scale of rewards, which would 
drive the requisite proportion of laborers to the different industries. 
Further, consumprtion would have to be controlled by a system of 
rationing. Such a control of production is obviously impossible, 
riar lf declared, and the bureaucracy required to enforce rationii^ 
would be so tremendous as to make it impracticable.^ 

But many leading American economists recognized die need for 
some form of price-fixing. Taussig, a member of the Pnce-Fixiiig 
Committee of the War Industries Board, ai^ed that price-fixing 
w'as justified in w’artime because when government purchases ab- 
sorb such a large share of the output, the ordinary formulas of de- 
mand and supply no longer apply. Government must have the goods 
irrespective of die price. Technically speaking, “demand is virtually 
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inelastic; the demand curve is almost perpendicular; there is no such 
tiling as* a determinate equilibrium price.” This, he said, explained 
the soaring prices, sharp fluctuations, speculative shifts, the quick re- 
sponse to rumors of government policy.^^ 

Chie notion, “the bulk-line or marginal cost” method of price- 
setdng, came into vogue and enjoyed favor with both the Price- 
Fixing Committee and the Fuel Administration. The bulk line of 
nroduction was the indispensable amount of a commodiw required 
by the war program; and the bulk line of cost was the unit cost to 
the producer of the last unit lot required. The cost to the “marginal” 
or “bulk-line person” was the usual basis for price-fixing, and both 
administrations attempted to set a price high enough to assure the 
output of about 85 to 90 per cent of the country’s “absolute maxi- 
mum production.” “ In simple language the price fixed was sup- 
posed to cover the bulk of representative producers, those who com- 
monly produced without loss. The cost to the most expensive pro- 
ducers (die remaining 10 or 15 per cent), it was thought, need not 
be considered; they ordinarily produced at a loss either because of 
ineffidency or some abnormal condition. But while the bulk-line 
concept stimulated a reconsideradon of the nature of costs and com- 
peddon, it was never too clear. 

Taussig admitted that the bulk-line concept was not the orthodox 
concepdon of marginal cost, which applied to the long-run period 
and to variadons of cost due to naturd or physical causes, rather 
than to differences in managerial capacity. The jusdficadon for 
focusing attendon on the bulk-line producer, he said, was the need 
to inainrain output. This was the reason for bolstering the marginal 
producer.^* He attempted in a rather ingenious fashion to apply the 
concept to moderate the demands of the logging industry’, w’hich he 
felt overstated its case even on its owm figures. In the ordinary 
course of business, the bulk-line producers id not flourish, he de- 
clared. They neidier lost nor made big money^ Persons at that stage 
were endded to a return upon their capital and would in the ordi- 
nary course of business get a return, although not a handsome one. 
True, dus return, about 6 per cent, was less than the average return 
the producers in the industry would expect to get. Therefore it 
would be fair to fix the price at something like the bulk-line figures. 

But R. A. Long of the Long Bell Lumber Q>mpanv% not to be 
outdone, claimed that, on the contrary, the most efficiendy^ man- 
aged concern had some high-cost nulls, owing to natural difliculdes 
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such as “the roughness of the country.” Consequoitly he would ac- 
cept a price of not less than 10 per cent on capital cdculated on die 
bulk>line producer. The colloquy between Taussig and Long in 
attempting to arrive at a fair price was quite revealing. 

Mr. Long: Doctor, is it your idea that no indostiy diould make any 
more profit during this war than it made [normally] prior to the 
war? . . . 

Dr. Taussig: I diould say so. 

Mr. Long: Then I would like to ask you. Doctor, how you would 
expect to finance the war, if you confine the industries down to 
^lere they would make no more money. . . . 

Dr. Taussig: Unfortunately, it has too frequently been that a consder- 
able number of people have made moneys out of wars, but a great 
bulk of the population inevitably could not. . . . We are trying, 
if possible, in some way to bring about a better order; . . . that 
nobody shall make money out of the war, because everyboify^ can- 
not make money out of the war. . . . 

Mr. Long: In all your talk about dm fact that the hoys across the sea 
are giving their lives for the salvation of this country, and we 
ought to give vdiat we have for thdr support, we agree to the 
limit, but when it comes to the matter of general business, these 
things must be treated on a commercial ba^ as you treat other 
commercial businesses.^ 

That the use of the bulk-line concept in fixing prices would in 
any event give diose above the bulk line a large profit was of course 
recognized, but it was expected that taxation would take care of 
those gains— an expectation diat was not fully realized. In fact, this 
whole bulk-line concept was not a realized theory but rather a 
rationalization of practice; for in practice government price-fixing 
was guided more by convenience than attract principles or de- 
liberate policies. In the main, declared Taussig, it was “opportunist, 
feeling its way from case to case,” but it was the only policy possi- 
ble.^ 

The price-control program did, to some extent, prevent lunaw^ 
prices. An index number of 573 commodities brought under pt^ 
control at various dates from midsummer 1917 to the Armistice 
dropped from 209 in July 1917 to 189 in June 1918. Therrafcff, 
with moderate advances permitted, the index rose again, but it did 
not rise to the pre-price-fixing point. 

As Professor MitcheU has well said, the price-fixing authoriries 
might have accomplished more had they “realized th^ power 
earlier, brought more commodities under control, and inasted uprai 
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more drastic reductions.” But he thought that their success demon- 
strated that within quite wide limits the price level was susceptible 
to direct control by the government when supported by public 
opinion.^ 

As for war financing, there was a danger at the start that the 
government would to an overwhelming degree have recourse to 
loans rather than taxes; and taxes of a character primarily in the 
nature of excises and custom duties rather than income and excess 
profits taxes. On the eve of America’s entrance into the war Senator 
Simmons of the Senate Finance Committee was reported to have 
said that it had been the country’s custom to pay its war bills by 
bond issues and he saw no reason for a shift in that policy.^® But this 
attitude soon changed. This modification of policy was in great part 
due to the vigorous campaign instigated by O. M. W. Sprague, pro- 
fessor of banking at Harvard. Sprague was, in general, a conserva- 
tive, and was not even an expert in public finance. Yet he aroused 
the public and the profession to protest against the original con- 
gressional policy. He began his campaign as early as 1916, with a 
speech before Ae American Economic Association. The objection 
to financing the war primarily on loans, he said, was that loans had 
the defects of paper money. Individual borrowings for the purchase 
of bonds and bank investments in bonds would occasion expansion 
of the volumes of credit, thereby tending toward inflation. While 
a taxing policy would reduce demand for uimecessaiy consumption, 
and hold down the money costs of war, easy monetary conditions, 
needed to float loans, would enable many to borrow without re- 
ducing consumption; and the resultant uneven advances in prices 
would give rise to undesirable variations in income, to “undeserved 
and temporary gains” for extravagance in consumption. 

Sprague pointed out with some asperity that a loan policy gave 
higher consideration to property than to life. Since modern warfare 
required the conscription of men, he said, it should logically and 
equitably require conscription of all income above that absolutely 
necessary. Under the loan policy the stay-at-home could convert 
his surplus into an interest-paying loan, to which the soldier, if for- 
tunate enough to return, would have to contribute. Furthermore, 
the stay-at-home very often received a higher income and a better 
position, while the returning soldier would find it difficult to secure 
his old position or its equivalent. 

It might be argued, he granted, that if income could not be saved 
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for investment, essential war plants could not expand. But the ex- 
perience of war economy so far proved conclusively to him that 
war’s needs were too great and immediate to wait upon the “slow 
processes of the adjustment of facilities of supply to demand work- 
ing through prices and business profits.” As a re^t, he pointed out, 
the belligerent governments had given financial guarantees and ad- 
vances, and had in many instances taken direct control of plants 
and production not only of munitions, but of other indispensable 
articles. 

Sprague emphasized that during wartime patriotism, not profits, 
should be the incentive to secure persistent effort and to take bua- 
ness risks. In any event, the risk was slight, since industry was di- 
rected to supply the war demand and other essential needs. Fmally, 
a policy of no economic benefit from war would stimulate the 
efforts of the vast majority of workers, because it would eliminate 
the discontent arising from the large gains and the extravagance of 
the few. He then left this high ground and came down to disagree- 
able facts and figures. For illustrative purposes, Sprague suggested a 
tax starting with 5 per cent on incomes of $1200 or $1500 2nd nring 
gradually to 50 per cent on incomes of $40,000 and 100 per cent on 
incomes in excess of $100,000.®^ 

Upon the entrance of the United States into the war Spr^e, 
through every kind of journal, called for what bec^e known as 
the “conscription of wealth,” to parallel the conscription of men. 
And more and more economists began to fall into line. Just about a 
month after the declaration of war an imposmg memorial embody- 
ing Sprague’s vierws was presented by economists to Congress. It 
ureed that substantially all war profits accrue to the government by 
a tax; that the income tax be substantially increased and a heai^ 
tax placed on luxury goods." Henry W. Famam of Y*]® “ 

a letter that while the Yale signers did not agree with aU the arg^ 
ments, they felt that it was important to put themselves on record 
as favoring taxation as against loans, and as the tendency of Congress 
was so strongly the other way, it was perhaps to ove^ 

the case than remain sUent. And Professor Roy G. Blakey of *e 
Univeisin- of Minnesota, one of the most acnve 
memorial; reminded the public not to forget that Ve now 1 ^ 
upon our former wars ... and condemn Confess, 
a^d the people for not adopting vigorous taxaoon at ^e^^ 
The next generation may condemn us ... for short-sij, ess, 
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inabili^ to leam from experience, and unwillingness to do social 
justice.” “ 

Professor Thomas S. Adams of Yale, then working with the 
Treasury, frankly said: “Had I been told in August 1914 that Eng- 
land would soon be lev)^ing a normal income tax of 25 per cent, 
progressive income taxes which carried the upper limit of 42 per 
cent, and excess profits taxes rising to 60 or 80 per cent, I should 
have repudiated the whole proposal or program as revolutionary, 
and should have done it with much heat and certainty. The event 
has proved, however, that the common legislators of England were 
wiser than students like myself.” ^ 

Though the tax program as enacted did not come near the “fifty- 
fifty” idea which was the real heart of the Sprague demand, it w^as 
generally acknowledged afterward that the vigorous expression of 
the proposal at an opportune time had brought salutary results. It is 
notewordiy that Seligman, one of the most vigorous opponents of 
Sprague’s viewpoint, wrote that, with all its faults, the Revenue 
Act of October 19*7 (with its heavy income and excess profits 
taxes) was based on “democratic principles hitherto unrealized in 
fiscal historj\ To impose the great burden of taxation on wealth and 
luxurious consumption rather than on the expenditure of the mass 
of die people was to take an appreciable forward step in the direc- 
tion of realizing the principle of ability to pay.” 

Each successive revenue measure raised the tax rates, with especial 
em|^iasis on personal income taxes and excess profits taxes. Thus in 
1916 the normal income tax rate was 2 per cent, with a surtax on 
incomes exceeding $20,000 ranging from i per cent to 1 3 per cent 
on incomes in excess of $2,000,000. By 1918 the normal rate was 
6 per cent on net incomes up to $4000 and 12 per cent on higher 
incomes, with a surtax ranging from i per cent on incomes exceed- 
ing $5000 to 65 per cent on incomes over $1,000,000. The business 
and financial community did not let this “dangerous tendency” to- 
ward excessive taxation go unchallenged. The Chicago banker 
George M. Reynolds complained at the time of radicals urging ex- 
cessively high taxes to relieve the middle class and litde business. 
He said: “Do they not know that if the weal±y and big business 
are oppressed and harassed through excess taxes and price reduc- 
rions that are beyond reason, and depression is brought upon us, 
the poor and middle classes and little business will be the chief 
snffaers.3 Having less power of resistance, they will be the first to 
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feel the pinch of hard times. It will be like a panic or fire. The 
strong are able to care for themselves, but the weak go down in the 
crash.” And Mortimer Schiff of Kuhn, Loeb and Company de- 
clared that the government must not hamper enterprise by unwise 
or too onerous taxation.” Capital as well as labor must be permitted, 
according to him, to earn a fair return. The government must also 
offer a fair return of interest on its bonds, reasonably close to other 
prime and readily salable investments. The Federal Reserve System 
should provide additional currency to support both government 
and industrial needs. As he outlined the situation, current savings 
were inadequate; the various classes must borrow from their banks 
to invest in government bonds; the banks, in turn, must rediscount 
dieir customers’ notes with the Federal Reserve banks. The money 
thus received the government would return to the people though 
the channels of trade and would again become available for 
ment in government bonds. This pj^midmg process was so^d, he 
thou<Tht, for it would be self-liquidating as the people wodd repay 
their debts from savings and from the proceeds of tiieir production. 
But in spite of the heavy increases in taxation and of 
nouncements from President Wilson on down that there shodd be 
no profits from the war, substantial profits were reap4 for, as 
Taiiig pointed out, the legislation was not created with the ex- 
pected speed nor on the expected scale.*® 

Control of labor was even more gropingly apphed. The 
unified administration of the labor supply and for 
ment of labor questions was belatedly recogn^ed. The goven^ent 
So face the problem of the I. W. W. pacifism, and attemi^ed to 
solve it by m Jarr^ of the leaders. Upon this ^vm S. Job^ 

producer have found it not uni^ble «> do ^ 

predilections forW fo'^^X^X^cL^ent 

ment of Justice feU upon t^eir leaden ^ ^ 

a m br^untedl to hold labor in hne; and tit. 
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rank and file of workers in sympathy with the organization now 
feel snspicious of the government and all its works.” 

In general, however, the government w'as not hostile to labor 
unions, and they flourished. There was a proliferation of boards— 
for mediation, policy, and labor standards— but only toward the end 
of the war was the machinery becoming comprehensive and fully 
effective. Despite the slow method of trial and error the govern- 
ment’s experience was of great value for subsequent action. 

Perhaps the most drastic proposal for running the war came from 
Harold G. Moulton. His scheme visualized a thoroughgoing indus- 
trial conscription, managed by a committee of experts who would 
be in complete control. He pointed out that all the European coun- 
tries had realized that the only workable plan was to have a central 
board allocate capital and labor. The Germans had their scheme 
long prepared, and their success was due in good part to such a 
plan In choosing a method of industrial reorganization, he said, this 
country should remember that it was competing with Germany. 
The present method rested not on the concentrated effort of a 
board of experts imbued with the national point of view, but upon 
individual self-interest and the uiu'easoned impulses of the mass. 
After all, self-denial and economy did not come easy. Since price- 
control would run up against the great difliculty that, as increasing 
war supplies were needed, prices must be constantly raised to cover 
the costs of the marginal producer plus his “usual profits,” he pro- 
posed that the government conscript industry, fix nominal prices 
but underwrite the loss of those unable to cover costs, thereby guar- 
anteeing “reasonable profits.” 

Speaking generally of the economic mobilization in the war 
period, and remembering the stupendous tasks involved, the absence 
of relevant data to begin with, and our insufficient experience in 
government control, it was a successful effort. For a large number 
of economists, their experience seemed to justify the application of 
social intelligence to economic problems. The mistakes did not dis- 
courage them, and they had real optimism that the lessons of the 
war would not be lost in the peace that followed. 

THE PROMISE OF THE FUTURE 

The meanii^ of die war effort, however, was not the same for all 
economists. Even while winning the war was occupying most of 
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their energfies, they were deeply concerned widi the state of a£Faiis 
in post-war America. Many vs^ue proposals for reconstmcdon 
were advanced, callin g merely for a national point of view and die 
dethronement of selfishness and excess individualism. 

A goodly number of economists seemed to feel that the war was 
merely an interlude. For instance, concerning foreign ttade, Taus- 
sig declared that the machinery of equalization and settlement of 
inKmational trade had broken down, but whatever the course of 
the w'ar and the changed conditions of international trade after- 
ward, ‘ Ve most expect an eventual return to the normal conditions 
of p^ceful trade.” A redistribution of specie among the different 
nati^ of the world might conceivably occur for a period after the 
peace, but sooner or later the mechanism of foreign exchange would 
a^’be at work, the flow of specie be reduced to a minimum, and 
exports pay forimports.« E. W. Kemmerer of Princeton University 
felt that high interest rates constituted a serious problem for the 
future. This could be solved if for some years the people would 
“restrict rigorously their consumption of luxuries, hold down their 
standards of Uving and save.” Savings were the raw m^eriak from 
which capital was built, and interest rates would not fall until capi- 
tal became plentiful.*^ 

However; one segment of economists felt ve^ ^ongly that ^ 
economic changes brought on by the war would force the Umt^ 
States out of its “shell of isolation.” “Hie Umted Stat^ ^ re^ 
for a long time by all odds the wealthiest country of the worl^ 
SeUgma^declared Instead of being a debtor country the Umted 
S^atS^would become an outstanding creditor nation. Ako, in^d 
of supphnng the old countries of Europe with raw 
cciviTg bretum their manufactured commodio^ the Ui“t®d 
would^ecome increasingly a competitor of the 
nations. Drimarily of Great Britain, m the foreign n^ets. Most 
important of allf the United Smes would mcreasingly ^me a 
^ ( rKp Fnronean nations in foreign investments, 

^ inunediate miemploymeiit u^n the 
(CuriL received considerable attention. The Joumd of 
n , F^^^d in an editorial that the initiative of em- 
Tohncd p„6ts, could not be reUed upon to 

ployets, y ^^paAet, for the war’s end would be a 

prevent a glut of the ^ ^ “aggregal* do- 

unmediatriy dte huge cancellation of gtwenunem 
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contracts. Industries supplying war needs as well as those supplying 
raw materials would be affected. And, as the markets collapsed and 
prices fell, business would be discouraged, and a serious depression 
would occur. Furthermore, it continued, within the period of de- 
mobilization ordinary business practice would not be able to secure 
a proper distribution of materials and men among the different in- 
dustries. Sooner or later the system would absorb all the available 
capital and labor, but such a readjustment by a process of trial and 
error was wasteful. 

The editorial also indicated that a positive government plan was 
needed to provide buffer employment for the surplus labor dis- 
charged from the Army and to stimulate the resumption of peace- 
time industry as rapidly as was consistent with stability. A system 
of public works, such as railroad improvement and extension, irriga- 
tion, highway construction, housing, etc., would take care of buffer 
employment. The stimulation of industry should be effected by re- 
moving the unnecessar)'^ uncertainty and by quickening the expecta- 
tion of profits. One effective device would be government indemnity 
of business risks.*® 

Alvin S. Johnson suggested that the returning soldier be given an 
opportunity to buy reclaimed land at moderate cost. He visualized 
communities rather than individual settlers, and pointed to the ex- 
periments with community settlements in Australia and California 
to show that such a plan developed a healthy agricultural life. A 
community would enjoy much cheaper money, both for improve- 
ments and working capital, than isolated farmers could command, 
and furthermore, could afford a competent agricultural adviser. 
Such a community should consist of a select group of literate and 
energetic men wiUing and able to avail themselves of technical ad- 
vice. And with tenure in the community conditional upon satisfac- 
tory performance, the force of personal emulation would operate 
far more powerfully than in the old-fashioned rural district. Finally, 
co-operation would find a fertile field. Co-operative buying would 
en^le the participants to have pure-bred stock and would make 
available expensive machinery. Co-operation, and efficient market- 
ing and purchasing, could make possible a variety of production not 
economical imder current conditions. 

Critics might contend, asserted Johnson, that as the first enthu- 
siasm of community formation was exhausted the farmers would 
permit their lands to sink back into the traditional rural condition. 
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But a community of independent farmers would not die easty; a 
community could be killed only by “absenteeism and tenantry, en- 
grossing of fields and landlessness; the infiltration of undearable ele- 
ments through land sales.” Against such evils he thought appropriate 
tenures an adequate safeguard. Under his tenures a ^didate for 
farm holdings, having served a sufficiently long probationary period 
to exhibit his real qualities, might have tenure for life and might 
pass his farm on to his heirs, provided that they Uved on, and con- 
tinued to cultivate, the land. 

Thus it would be economically posable, accord^ to Johnson, to 
establish communities whose members would enjoy far better 
portunities than were then open to men with small capital, and 
without taint of charity or confiscation. But the scheme could be 
workable only when the American people realized that the setd^ 
ment of soldiers would require an infinite amount of expert work, 
involving the mobilization of a great variety of talent-lepl, en- 
gineering, agronomic, and financial. If the Americ^ people were 
incapable of making the effort “essential to set the mobih^oon 
process in motion, let us not count ourselves among the f^ghted 
nations who are planning to build a sounder and more 
nomic system upon the foundations remaining unshs^en 
Several younger economists who had matured durii^ 
tooLd 4on the war as somedd^g of a^eawne of 
Lirre and theiSore of social thought. They became qmtej^ 
in demanding a reconstruction of ttadiooi^ economc do^ 
and DoUcv Aey wanted mote attendon paid to psycholo^ m ^ 
“Sd to sLial control These n^er e— ^ 

pens to support their abiHty. w« 

<'1878-1018! of the University of Washington. Parker was ^ 

i^,Sd by *e failure of government officials to unde^d the ^ 
American Economic Association m December 19 7 - / 

plans about the said Parker, was tiiat “eco^ 

harmomous and hostile. The , 

omists are not cunous about the great basis 
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and behavioristic psychology has gathered to illustrate the instinct 
sdmalus to human activity.” 

He then outlined what he thought was relevant to economics in 
the current psychology. Current psychology described “present 
civilization as a repressive environment.” Those with open eyes 
could see a “deep and growing unrest and pessimism.” Unfortu- 
nately the economists viewed “economic inequality and life deg- 
radation” as phenomena outside the science. Their value concept 
was “a price mechanism hiding behind a phrase.” If economists 
were to play a vital role in the social readjustment immediately 
ahead, they must put human nature and human motives into their 
basic hypotheses, and provide a concept of value that would be a 
yardstick for measuring just how “fully things and institutions con- 
tribute to a full psychological life. . . . We must know more of the 
meaning of progress.” The great evil of the domination of society 
by one economic class, he said, was that it thwarted the “instinct 
life” of the subordinate class and perverted that of the upper class. 
“The extent and characteristics of this evil can only be estimated 
when we know the innate potentialities and inherited propensities 
of man, and the ordering of this knowledge and its application to 
die changeable economic structure is the task before the trained 
economists today.” 

Parker perhaps unduly emphasized instincts. In fact, he reduced 
behavior to a catalogue of instinct unit characters, but the stir and 
endiusiasm which the address aroused among the old as well as the 
new generadon of economists was itself a sharp indicadon that 
economists were sorely troubled by the deficiencies of older points 
of view. 

Louis B. Wehle of the legal staff of the American Emergency 
Fleet Corporadon, a subsidiary of the United States Shipping Board, 
diowed deep concern over the need to stabilize employment in 
postwar America. He considered the insecurity of labor the out- 
standing element in the labor problem, the basic source of the 
ho^ty between labor and capital and the rest of the industrial and 
dvic world which was aligned with capital. 

The employer would not strongly oppose the stabilizadon of em- 
fdoyment and wages, he felt, if he could be shown that he would 
not hurt more than his competitor. Suppose, he said, government 
q>ecified industries “capable of regularizarion,” and in these indus- 
tries r^ulated speculadon in the raw materials they used, imposed 
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special taxes for days the plants were idle, or required that except 
by special ruling employment should be upon an annual basis. The 
result would be a considerable increase in productivity of cajutal in 
these industries, a great improvement in their labor relations, and a 
“scientific standardization of production based upon reckonable de- 
mand and supply over long periods of time.” Of course many kinds 
of industries and a certain portion of every occupation would al- 
ways remain upon a casual or a seasonal basisj but even here the 
condition would be improved by the stabilization achieved else- 
where, and the laborer would receive higher wages because of the 
greater element of risk. At die same time labor exchanges run by 
the State or by labor unions could effect the transition with mini- 
mum losses through idleness. But these chaises ‘would require a 
long period of public education and of preparation.” 

Wesley C. Mitchell, as he prepared to enter government service, 
closed his lectures at Columbia University in May 1918 by saying 
“The war has demonstrated the feasibility of considerable and ra|Md 
changes under the pressure of circumstances. In the paa the so^ 
sciences have viewed civilization as extremely slow movii^. ... We 
have held that we must trust to a slow evolution for social iminove- 
ment. But the war has impressed the fact that when the eyes of the 
community are turned to attaining one great goal, when Aere is 
some object which appeals to the masses as of transcending im- 
portance, then within a short period far-reaching social changes can 
be achieved. 

“The need for scientific planning of social change has never 
greater, die chance of making those changes in an intelligent fashion 
. . has never been so good.” The peace would bring anodic set of 
problems, but, he said, “it seems imposable diat the countries con- 
cerned will attempt to solve them without utilizing the same sort of 
centralized directing now employed to kiU their enemies abroad for 
the new purpose of reconstructing their own life at home. ... it 
seems probable that for a long time to come, perhaps dways, trc 
shall increasingly use intelUgence for guiding die social eco^^ 
forces, relying more and more on trained people to plan changes for 

us, to follow them up, to suggest alteration.” " 

To John R. Commons the lessons caught by the war, which he 
thought had accelerated American democratic development, can be 
summed up as foUows: The so-called meffiaency of 
3 eJV be rectified; for when the AnKneen people retol 
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that liberty and property depended upon a competent Civil Service 
and expert administration, they made sacrifices and strengthened 
that administration. Thousands of successful businessmen, profes- 
sional men, and labor leaders, through their government service in 
wartime, had learned both the vital importance of public business 
and the reasons for its incompetence. Government officials had 
learned that they could not “administer public business without the 
aid of these same representative private citizens.” By a new state of 
min d the United States was already building up great public inter- 
ests that required, and were beginning to get, the co-operation of 
private interests.*^ 

For Thorstein Veblen, however, the issue was much bigger than 
merely the problem of international finance and piecemeal adjust- 
moits. In Imperial Germany and the Industrial Revolutitm, pub- 
lidied in 1915, Veblen examined, from his anthropological view- 
point, die basic character and essential differences of two warring 
economies. He saw that in one-that of England and the English- 
speaking countries-the development was purely in response to the 
market, both national and international. In the other, the govern- 
ment was from the beginning the stimulant. It sought to use the 
modem macl^e technology', notably railways, for the additional 
pnrp^ of military' strategy and territorial expansion. That, indeed, 
e^Iained its greater apparent strength: while the liberal countries 
frittered the gains of technology away in wasteful private expendi- 
tures, Germany used them for military' purposes. This applied even 
more cl^y to newer feudal industrial sy stems, like Japan. 

Th® situation of Imperial Germany', that of an organization whose 
industrial technology' was modem but whose scheme of controUing 
institutions was old-fashioned, belonged, according to Veblen, to a 
past and antiquated technique of thieving. German technology had 
bem borrowed from England, but the scheme of free institutions 
which was the concomitant of that technology had not been 
brought with it 

The English culture differed from the German in its preoccupa- 
tion wth material realities, or the mechanistic conception, as dis- 
tn^hed from the romantic preconception of status and differen- 
tial digmty. The English businessman was an acquisitive individual 
rationalized; the dymast, the Junker, was a robber baron. To Veblen 

e economic position of the common man was not necessarily more 
secure m the liberal than in the dynastic society, but there was much 
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more hope for his real dignity and the dignity of the race in the 
modem liberal state. The success of the dyna^c state meant a re- 
Ygrsion, a destruction of AVestem civilization. And he closed Ziw- 
perid Germany by suggesting that unless Germany’s peculiar and 
anachronistic order was destroyed, the liberal states wodd be com- 
pelled to accept its feudalist and war-minded policy in order to 
counter its strength.*® 

The main issue between the Alhes and Germany, he declared in 
The Nature of Peace (1917), was the paramount issue of a peaceful 
or warlike civilization. His bases for an enduring peace with G«- 
manv, if the Allies won the war, were as follows: (i) definitive 
elimination of the imperial establishment and of die subsidiary 
orders of the privileged classes; (2) removal or destracrion of aO 
warlike equipment; (3) cancellation of the public debt of the em- 
pire; (4) confiscation of such industrial equipment and resources as 
had’ contributed to carrying on the war; (5) indemnification of 
civilians in invaded territories by confisca^ all estates m the d^ 
feated countries exceeding a certain maximum, say, all estates in 
excess of those owned by the poorer three-fourths of the popula- 

^Tf on the other hand, “gentlemanly” government in Germany 
shoiid be maintained after the war, the pecuniary burdens plac^ on 
the defeated peoples would be shifted to the underlj^ population 
without touching the responsible pames. This would merely feed 
the patriotic animosity and “offer a new incentive to a pohcy of 
watcW waiting for a chance of retaliation.” 

But the bill of particulars for the defeated dynastic states was 
only Veblen’s first step toward enduring peace. The opponents^of 
the d>masric states, he said, must establish a nei^l l^c, or 
Mcific league of neutral peoples,” embodju^ the people of 
Sutralization and of the rights of citizenship, mduding the prefer- 
ential claims of investment and trade and the elimination of pnv^ 
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be, would not be exposed to the ravages of unrestrained business 
enterprise. 

Veblen’s league would conserve the natural resources of the back- 
ward countries with a view to the least exhaustion of the resources 
that were so taken over in trust. This supenasion would spply to 
economic penetration of undeveloped countries as well as to the 
special case of those outlying virgin resources of the savage world.** 
It had been uncritically assumed, he said, that the fastest and most 
comprehensive development of all hitherto idle resources was best 
for the inhabitants of the countries possessing those resources and 
for the citizens of the enterprising nation. But the history of coloni- 
zation was testimony to the fact that such penetration and conver- 
sion to use might be too swift for the continued well-being of the 
native population. The pacific league, in order to hold fast to what 
was good in democracy, the policy of peace and good will, must 
not allow exploitation of helpless wards and dependent neighbors. 

Stated very broadly, the “neutral” powers must do themselves 
what they demanded of Germany; they must eliminate all undemo- 
cratic institutional survivals. Finally, they must considerably at- 
tenuate, if not virtually abandon, the system of managing industry 
or investment for a profit, for the private gain of the captains of 
finance. If the victorious Allied powers did not want to do this, but 
wished to maintain the current pecuniary scheme of competitive 
gain and competitive spending, the promoters of peace should make 
only such “a peaceable settlement as would result in a sufficiently 
unstable equilibrium of mutual jealousies; such as might expedi- 
tiously be upset whenever discontent with pecuniary affairs should 
come to threaten this established scheme of pecuniary prerogatives.” 

The war period made clear to the public and the government of 
the United States that economic science could be of great use in a 
i^onal emergency. The economists were equipped with informa- 
tion and ideas; and when their recommendations were tried they 
proved to be reasonably useful and productive. Unfortunately it 
was also evident that in many instances they had been summoned 
too late or inadequately supported by those in political power. 

In its effect upon theorists the war defined the position of eco- 
iwmic thought and emphasized the superior attractiveness of the 
liberal economic tradition. Thus Mitchell, in summing up the realm 
of economics for 1918 could state: “One prevalent trait may be 
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mentioned; most writers approve a policy of conscious social (»n- 
trol through government agencies. That pra^cal bias is anodier 
indication that the preconceptions of economic theory are chang- 
The future looked promising; intelligence was at work. Many 
economists seemed to think that their position as guides for that fn- 
ture was secure. What they failed to give adequate weight was the 
fact that, as Graham Taylor said, this countr>' could accept plan- 
ning only as a necessity of war, and that the war itself created an 
unusual economic morale favorable to planning. Lackmg any per- 
manent provision for a high level of economic civil service, it was 
not surprising that the government called the economi^ mto the 
war e^rt belatedly, used them sparingly a^mefficiently, md wk 
predisposed to dro'p them without regret. Their unhty m t^w 
Lrtai^' enhanced the prestige and the authonty of econ^. 
my had come quite a chstance on the long way from their relive 
obsc'urit>’ in the Ovil War. But the habits developed over a century 
tre nS easily broken. The relevance of their theories « econoj^c 
practice in peacetime was still questioned; the mooves be^d thw 

SgTrseemed sv^ct; d.e val- ^uthonj - 

mained equivocal. \et the experience o o j the rela- 
valuable for any future crisis. It was a provmg ground for the re 

dons of gove^menc and business, for large-s^e 
™d for tools and techniques in social consol. It b'^^t 
hope that the nation, vrith this new sense of ^wer, could face y 
cr£ and consciously promote us material welfare. 
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NO. I. CLARK ON JEVONS 

The Jevons theory assumes that increments of some commodity are 
offered in succession to a consumer and that, as his desire for them is 
graduaUy satiated, he attaches less and less importance to them, and the 
last or “ final ” increment consumed is the one that figures in the adjust- 
ment of values. I had not myself made use of just this supposition, but 
had thought of the consumer as measuring the importance to himself of 
different articles already in his possession and adjusting his pi^chases in 
such a way that articles of the same cost have the same “effective utility” 
to him and this may be measured, either by working to replace one that 
is worn out or lost, or by going vtithout it and measuring the reaction 
on his enjoyments so occasioned. It amounted to a final utility theory, 
but was cast in a somewhat different form.^ 

NO. 2. CLARK’S estimate OF HIS CONTRIBUTION TO ECONOMICS 

Clark’s reply ^ to Ely’s request for a statement of his contribution is 
interesting not only for its succinctness, but also for the flavor of the 
man: 


November 23, 1899. 

I am w illing to do what you suggest, though what I write must have 
the color of egotism. I naturally see my contributions as others do not 
see them, though 1 do not know that there is in this a reason for neces- 
sarily estimating them too highly. In any case I trust to your discretion, 
and, in the confidence of long-standing friendship, will talk a little more 
freely than I am in the habit of talking to anyone. 

In so far as I know, no one has preceded me in the demonstration of 
the principle that labor tends to get as wages what it specifically pro- 
duces, and that capital tends to get as interest what it separately produces. 
After I had elaborated my theory I discovered in V. Thiinen * a state- 
ment of one part of the law. V. Thiinen shows that each unit of labor 
tends to get what the final one produces, and that each unit of capital 
does the same. Careful reading shows that he viewed the action of this 
law as an e^loitation of labor and even of capital. Some units of labor. 

Hi 
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as he seems to view the matter, create more than do others; bnt they get 
only the same amounts. The theory of imputation, as Wieser would caSl 
it, or of economic causation, as I prefer to call it, is as essendal as is the 
final productivity principle. In my view the apparent surplus in one 
man’s output over another’s is due to an excess of capital in the one man’s 
hands and is a product of capital and not of labor. The exploitation does 
not take place. Labor as a whole tends to get what it creates; and so does 
capital as a whole. All units of each productive agent get what they 
specifically create. The law is, in genei^ one that fixes rewards by the 
principle of specific productivity. 

It is social capital and social labor that figure in the problem. The rates 
of return are general; and the agents that earn diem are apportioned, in 
nice proportions, amoi^ all the groups and sub-groups of the industrial 
sj’^stem. The law that effects this apportionment is a part of the more 
general law. 

It is essential to the system that capital and capital goods should be 
distinguished; the one being a permanent and mobile thing, which pro- 
duces continuously and without “periods of production,” while the other 
produces in such periods. In my view the theory of Professor v. Bohm- 
Bawerk is based on a study of capital goods, and I can see a way so to 
extend it as to make it to become a theory of true capital and its earnings. 

Underlying my conception of the action of the final productivity 
principle is a recognition of the fact that static forces and dynamic forces 
are working together in society as they are in physical nature; and that 
they must be studied separately. “Natural values,’ “natural wages, etc, 
are static values — wages, etc. In dynamics the thing that is natural is a 
rate of movement, while in statics it is a quantity, such as a dollar and a 


half, as the product of a day’s labor, an amount that will be constant 
till conditions change. I think that this involves a rearrangement of the 
framework of the science. It makes provision for a science of economic 
friction and disturbance. In particular does it furnish die means of 
relegating historical economic studies to their proper place. They should, 
in the end, be the inductive part of Economic Dynamics. 

Shall I say more? I hope to do more continuous new work in the de- 
partment of I>ynamics than it has been practicable to do in Statics. I am 
presenting from year to year a system of Dynamic Theory; and it is 
robing a more nearly sv^stematic shape each year. I cannot say that 1 
^^uTany discovety ab^ve the one that establishes the natural identity 
of the reward of labor with its contributory share of the social product, 
and the reward of capital with its contributory share. 

If I am to add a list of specific points that seem to me to te new and 
true or to have been new when I first hit on them, 1 should be led i^ 
an even greater appearance of egotism; for I should have to make the 
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list a pretty considerable one. I hesitate to say even this; but I waive 
delicacy in all this general statement. 

Finding the basis of distribution in the universal rather than the social 
laws of economics is one such point. The elaborating of a number of 
methods of identifj’^ing the specific products of labor is another. The 
application of the principle of rent to the products of all concrete agents, 
and the identifying of rent w’ith static income and of profit with dynamic 
income is another pomt; and another is a considerable enlargement of 
the value law. This last involves a study of qualitative increments rather 
than of merely quantitative ones in consumers’ goods and in producers’ 
goods.^ The tracing of the concrete sources of incomes, the synchroniza- 
tion of industry and its product, the relation of all rents to values, the 
delimitation of what may properly be treated as “society,” and, in short, 
rather more than even in my present capacity of egotist, I feel like 
enumerating, would have to be named in a more complete enumeration. 

NO. 3. A HUMOROUS NOTE 

In amplification of his value theory, Clark sent the following amusing 
post card to William W. FolwelL® 


November 12, 1892. 

How is diis? 

Indhidtui subjective value = condition of competition 
Competition = mechanism of adjustment of ratios of exchange (“ob- 
jective value”) 

Ratios of exchange express social subjective value 
Gulf between subjective and objective values not bridged by Austrians, 
except by B. Bawerk, and by him thus: 



NO. 4. STUART wood’s VERSION OF MARGINAL PRODUCTIVITy 

Stuart Wood, a prominent Philadelphia businessman who, it is be- 
lieved, held the fim doctorate in economics in this country, from 
Harvard, worked out at about the same time as Qark a suggestive variant 
of the marginal productivity doctrine, but the comprehensiveness and 
relative simplicity of Clark’s doctrine captured the imagination of econo- 
mists and dominated both the economic literature of his day and the 
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ultxmte money.— Woodbum, “The Present Aspect of the Money Quesdon,” 
Indiana Student, November 21, 1893. 

6. Commons to Ely, January 30, 1894, Elly Papers. 

7. Commons, “Progressive Indiividualism,” The American Magazine of Civics, 
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p. 5; “Temperance Reform^” Fifth Report of the Board of Stau Charities Made 
to the State Legislature (Indianapolis, 1894), Part II, p. 47. 
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equal share of the premium. As for unemployment caused by depression, he 
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emergency work.— Commons, “The Right to Work,” The Arena, Fdiniary, 
1899. 

10. Taussig to Seligman, December 23, 1893, Seiigman Papers; Hadley, 
review of Commons’ The Distribution of Wealth, in The Yale Review, Fthm- 
21V 1894, pp. 439-40; Richmond Mayo-Smith, review in Political Science 
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12. According to the historian of Indiana University, Professor Woodbum, 
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some of his public addresses. . . . The reporters failed to undersmd him or 
misrepresented him. . . . President Swain in a spirit of timidity did not 
encourage Commons to stay-’W^mes A. Woodbum, History of Indiana 
University (Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University, 1940), Vol. I, p. 440. 

13. Commons to Ely, March 3 [18^], Ely Papers. Commons presented a 
short outline of his sociolog)" in an ardcle, “Naturd Selecdon, Social Selecdon 
and Heredity,” The Arena, ’ }\Ay 1897, pp. 90-97- 

14. Commons, “Municipal Oectric luting,” in Edward W. Bemis, et 
Municipal Monopolies (New York: Oowell, 1899), p. 180. The essay was the 
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Shortly afterward Commons lashed out against private coU^ and chinch^ 
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solution, he said, was the establishment of state or nano^ univeiyoes. p^ 
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popoIarized.—Siibley to Adams, February 23, 1897, Adams Papers. 
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